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.ABSTRACT # . • ' 

The Hartford proiec+,' an experimental effort to 
reduce residential burglTv, street '-obberies," alid fear of those 
crimes in an urban reside ^^i'* 1 "ne? afib orhood , is described. Its most 
distinctive feature is i* s in+eqm+ive apprc?»,ch in wlTich police, 
community organization, and phyj^ical design changes were used to 
increase the willingness and ablli+v of residen ts ; to control their 
neighborhood and reduce •cT:im^ nal opportuT>ities. I irpleaentation 
efforts are.^l^+ailed in ^erms of,: closing or narrowing streets as , 

a strategy lor, r educ5 r g ou+^fae traffic: (2) l^nstituting a j, 
neighbbrhood police, unit: and (3) ere ating area organizations to work 
with the police and'ini+ia^e residen*- efforts to itnpr^:ve the 
neighborhobd. .The evaluation of *:hG program ^conta ins an assessment of ^ 
success factor's includina • nelahbcr!iood ir, vol'vement and physical 
chafiges. ^he appendices con+?in survey instruments, da*t.a 

collection -propedures, supple men + al data, and the resident survey 
interview sch^^dule'. ^x+enslve ^g^les and illust laticns are also 
included. (Au+hor/HL,n) 
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FOREWORD "v . 

Thia report''prese?)ta the results of an 'experimental crime prevention 
program irt Hartford, Connecticu2\» sponsored by the IJational Indtitute of 
Law Enforcement and Crijnifial Ju9tice> and designed to reduce tesidential 
burglary, street robbery> and the^ ^qncomitant fear of theeife offenses in a 
"neighborhood showing signs pf increasing crirae^ccomp^nied by physical and 
so'cial deterioration. \ ' . * . , ' 

*The proRrara was based on a new "environmental^* approach to crime 
prevention:* a comprehensive view addressing not only the relationship among 
citizens', police, and offenders^ but -aldo the effect of the physical envir^ 
onntent^on their attitudes and behayior. Prior to Hartford, the National 
Institute had funded a number of studies which had included physical design 
cor^cepts^ in crime prevention programming. However, the Hartford project 
and its evaluation w^s the first attffempt at a comprehensive test of this 

environmental approach to crime control, . • 

.> 

As ^ pioneering *ef fort in"the integration^ of urban design and crime 

» < - ■ 

prevention concepts, the Hertford project expanded the field of knowledge / 

about the role of the physical environment in criminal 'opportunity reduc- 
f 

tion. Many of the theoretical advances that were made in the proJ^<l(t tiave 
novj been widely 'adopted in the field of environmental crime prevention. 

In j^^ition to its theoretical contributions, the^project generated • 

considerable practical knowledge about the implementatio^i of an integratjed 

* «■ ♦ ■ ' 

crime p.j;eVention program. As An example of the successful application of 

theoretical ptinciples to an existing physicaf setting. It provides a 

raalistic/test of the practical utility of its underlyipf^Tconcepts and^ 
^ *^ 

jjhould thus represent a^valuable model to urb.an planners and law enforce^ 
ment agencies in other communities. ' 
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Finally p the H^tfovd project haa Important Impllcatlona for avalu- 
atlon. .The i^ta collected before, durltlgi and afj;er the experiment were y 
extensive and iqethodologically sophlatlcatedk,. Aa a result, tt;e evaluation 
. is 'an especially rigorous, thorough, and scientifically sound assessment of 
a cpmprehenslve crliiia control project, {srovldlngf an excellent-model for 
future program evaluatora, . , 

Although only the short-tQrmi (one year) evaluation has been comple.ted, 
the early findings of f er* encoiyraging preliminary evidence in support of tjie 
^^4jor 'project assumption: that qhanges made in the ohysica^ environment of 
k neighborhood^an pro duce^ changes in Resident behavior and attitude^ which 

^ make it more difficult for crimes to occur unobserved and unreported, A ^ 

» * 

substantial reduction in residential burglary and f^iar was observed in the 

experimental area and, while less conclusive, there app^iars to have been an 

effect on street robbery, and fear as well,^ • 

« 

It must be remembered, however, that these findings reflect only short- 
terra program^ impact and thus provide only tentative indications of poteli- 
tial program success. More definitive conclusions will be possible only 
^ affcer a re-evaluation of the program — currently in its initial stages — 
has measured the long-term program effects -on crime and fear Xx^ the target 

\ * ■ ■ . 

area. 



Lois Mock 

Fred Helnzelmann 

Community Crime Prevention Program 
National Institute of Law 
Enforcement and Criminal Justice 




PROJECT DOCUMENTS * - . 

The following documents haVe been produced by the* Hartford project: 

REDUCING CRIME AND FEAR; THE HARTFORD NEIGHBORHOOb CRPIE PREVENTION 
PROGRAM; TECHNICAL RES'gARCH REPORT . ^ ^ 

This is the principal document, providing the most thorough and 

technical description^qf the research. Sections of the report present^ 

detailed Siscussions of (1) the background, conceptual framevork, and > 

objectives o|f the program; (2) the data sources, me^thods and findings. 

utilized in identifying and ai\|^lyzi^g target; area crime problems; (3) 

^he design of a comprehensive program for reducing targejt area crime, ^« 

including strategy components for the^physical anvironment, the police, 

^nd the community residents; (4) the implementation and monitoring of 

t 

prdgram strategies; (5) the ^valuation m^th'ocjology and findings for 

assessing program impact ort target area crime and fear; and>(6) the 

conclusions and implications of the Hertford. project experience for / 

crime control program design ,and implementation in other ''urban resi-- 

dential setting's** -Finally, extensive data tables and research i'nstru- 

-ments are presented in appendices to the report. This technical docu- 

ment is of primary interest to the research and academic communities. 
♦ 

REDUCING CRIME AND FEAR: THE HARTFORD NEIGHBORHOOD CRIME PREVENTION 
PROGRAM; .AN EXECUTIVE SiJMMARY REPORT .^ [ ' 

This document is ^a summary of the technical res^arch^report„ 

described above, presenting an overviev of the major project concepts, 

objectives, findings, and implicationSo It necessarily omits much of 

the technical detail of the Research and is* of interest to jsl broaile"r, 

non- technical audience of urban -planners., program implementora, and 



criminal justice personnelo 



♦ 
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• The appendix of the Executive Summary consists 4f two related working 
papers which describe problejua and special isgues relating to the project. 
The first, entitled Implementation o^P^he Hartford Neighborhood Crime 
Prevention Program , describe^ the spepial problems encountered in imple- 
menting future programs. The'second^ entitled Evaluation of th e Hartford 

A .r 

Neighborhood Crime Prevention Program ^ addresses some of the special prob- 
lems and issues encountered in the research and should be of primary inter- 
est to program evaluators and o^her veaeaj^jjkera . ' 

A limited number of copies of' both published reports" are available 
from the National Criminal Justice Reference Service, P.o{ Box 6000,. 
RockvUle, Maryland 20850. Copies are also available for sale from the*^ 
Government Printing Office in Washirtgton, D.C. 
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' A bstract 

. / REDUCING RESIDENTIAL CRIME AND FEAR: 
•fHE HARTFORD WeiGlfDOBHOOD CRIME PREVENTION PROGRAM 
% . • » 

^The Hartford project' was /aii experimental effort to reduce residential 
byrglary and ^treeti robbery/pursesnatch and the fear of those crimes .ia an 

'urban .residential neighborhoods ' * ^ , 

4- . * f 



-Its most distinctive feature Was its integrated approach: policiB, 
corarauniby organization, gind physical design changas were all used, to in- ■ 
crease the willingness and ability of residents to control their neighbor- 
hdod and reduce criminal opportunities ^ 

The neighborhood, North Asylum -Hill , was located near dovmtown Hartford 
an;l several insurance office buildings. Its population of 5iOO(5 residenjts 
was largely unmarried, either older j)r younger adults, living in low-rise 
apartment honases. A section of the area had two and three-family housea* 
At the time of the experiment, slightly less than half the residents were 

white; ' ^ . 

Analys'is of the crime in the area was undertaken by an interdisciplin- 
ary teajn* Its task was to understand the way in whi'ch residents, potential 
offenders, police and the physical environment interacted to create' criminal 
opportunities; and to design inexpensive strategies that could be quickly 
* implemented to intervene'in a pattern of rising crime, * 

One principal conclusion of the analysis, was that a" number of .features 
of the physical environment were working to destroy the lesidential charac- 
ter of the neighborhood. Cars and pedestrians from oiitside^the neighborhood 
passing through the area^doml natod the streets and depersonalized them. iTia 
streets belonged more to outsiders'' than to residents, creating an ideal 
environment for potential oif fenders. _ • 
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In 1976, a three-pftrt program was Impleniented including: 

a) closing, and narrowing streets as a main st*rategy fpr reducin{ 
'outside traffic on* the streets and for increasing the 

■ ' • A ■ ■ 

residential Character of thf area.^ ^ 

b) instituting a neighborhood polic^e. unit with., strong relation- 
ships 'to the residents, 

c) creating and encouraging area organizations to work with the 
police and to initiate resident efforts to improve the 

. neighborhoojd and reduce criminal opportunities. 
A catefUl evaluation of ,tlfe program was carried out after the program 
was fully in place for nearly a year. The' evidence is that rate qf burglary 
rfnd* residents ' perceptions of the incidence of burglary were clear ly^ re- 
duced*;^ while a pattern of increased robbery ^ursesnatcli was halted. All of 
the program comppnents had a role to play and produced some positive results 
Howei:gt, among ''the various changes observed, increased resident use of and 

to control the neighborhood app^eared to be -^he most important 
reasons for the initial success of the program. The, physical changes 
appeared" to be essential to achieving these results, # 
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In July 1973," a meeting was held at the Hartford Institute of 



Crjlminal and Social Justice, At that 



meeting, there were two project 



monitors from'NILECJ, an expert in urban design at>d planning, a former 

f • - 

Chicago p^olice officer with a Ph.D. from^ Harvard in put)^ic administration, 

a lawyer who had macle a commitment to become involved In ctimirtal (justice 

policy, and a social psychologist who was* an, expert in survey re^search 

' ' ' ^ " '"^ ' 

methodology, - together with various support personnel, . That meeting was t^he 
$■ * 

-first, official event in what* was -to become known as the Hartford projects 

The original -schedule called for an 18 month, pro^ct . D\yring the 
tirst six months, the problem was to analyzed and '^^model program * ' 
proposed. In the. next thr^ee months, the program would be imp)>amented , Six 
months later, the impact of the program would be evaluated, with three 
months to prepare a final reporjt. 

The fact that thig repo^M^^is being written in 1978 should not be 
attributed to a lack of dedicatiojf or effort on the part of the participants 
Rather, it is a reflection of tHle naivete off the initial project outline. 
A great deal has been learned since 1973 as a result of the Hartford project 
Those who assembled in Hartford in July, 19 73 did not know how little they 
knew. We hope that the report that follows will do justice to the wisdom 
and understanding that we have gafhed. 



F. J. Fowler, Ji*. 
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some will not receive the ackaowledgpient that is their due. However, we 
will attempt to identify as many of tlie most critical people as possible. 

The Hartford Ins ti tute ) played an essential roleTrrr^the entire project; 

■, . 

as the grantee, it hajd the responsibility for coordinating all aspects. , 

There was no component of the project to wliich the Institute staff did not 

contribute. However, their most important role was working within the aom- 

munity to facilitate and .coordinate tt^e^^^piementation of 'the program. 
* 

♦ 

priari L. Hollander, President of the Hartford Institute, was persons- 
ally involved in all phases of the project. Other Institute staff ^embers 
who deserve special meation include Francis X. Hartmann, who took consider- 
able responsibilitfy for the Institute's role in monit>oring activities in. 



Hartford; Robert Wiles and Richard' Pearson, who h^d primar^ responsibility 

{ ' ^ 

tor working with the neighborhood groups and monitoring their activities; 

Rudolph Brooks, who worked closely with the Hartford Police Department and 

was responsible for collecting police record daJLe^; and Rinda Brpwn, wh6 



played an important role in producing the; written products from the 
Hartford Institute, ' ' T ^ , * 

Richard A, Gardin6t Associates, ah urban design firm, was responsible 

* * ' . ^ ^ ' *• * ' 

for the physical design pomponent of the program. Staff members from RAGA 

had specific responBibility for analysis of th^ physical environment and. 

its contribution to crime, development- of a general physical design plan to 

reduce criminal opportunities, design of specific site plans for the 

physicat changes, . and development of considerable conceptual and theoretical 

work ^jdi'ich has been used not only iq^ the Hartford project, but al'^o in more 

recent efforts throughout the country. Besides Richard Gardiner himself,' 

Bruce Tsuchida^nd Tom Kirvan, landscape architects , Allen Moore, architect 

and Dr. Sanford Low, Qjiltural anthi^^opologi^ts contributed most^o the 

physical design component of the project. 

Initially, -as a research associate at Urban Systems Research and^ 



Engineering, and later as a faculty member at John Jay College (CUNY), . 

Thomas A.\Reppetto played ^ central role in the analysis of the crime prob- 

J' . ^ 

lem and in the early draft of the (frlme control model that was eventually 

^estedi His previous research in. Boston and his personal efforts played a 

major role in the . format ion and inception of thtis project. ^ 

James Tie^i of Publis Systems Evaluation, Inc., took responsibility 

for monitoring the police <corafiionent of the project during the evaluation 

year, and also made nvjperoiis/contribut ions to early drafts of the project 

reports . • • ' 



At the Center for Survey • Research , in addition to the authors,. j 
U / 

Ellen Rothman, who served as a research assistant on the project during the 
^irst two years, and .Alice Fehlhaber, who served as field supervisor during 
all* four waves of survey interviewing, deserve special mention for their • 



contributions • • 

♦ 

In the. city o^^'Hartford * itself , many persons contributed to* Che im- 

•piemen tat ion ancf evaluation of this projec^t^ The Hartford Police Dep^rt-^ 

.ment deserves substantial credit. Under the .Leadership of Chief Hugo Maaini 

the Department gave full cooperation to the impleinentat;ion of the police 

opei;at j,ons , provided record data, and fac^ilitated the distributior) and ctdI- 

letotion of questionnaires- from members of the police te^ams. Of . the many 

police officers who were helpful , we particularly want to mehtion 
* . ■ . . 

Neil Sullivan, currently Deputy Chief, who vas the original Commander of the 
^xperiemeotal district and who contribiited to th^ successful implementation 
of the police effort, in innumerable ways. Lieutenants Leroy Bangham xand 
Daniel Ward^ who headed the, two experimlintal teams, also ^deserve special 
mention. ' • 

Politically, the entire project would have been impossible without 
'the support of the Hartford City Council and Edward M, Curtin, then^City 

.Manager; Despite vocal opposition, these people were willing to take a 

t ' *• 

chance 5n an unproven program in the^ hope that something important could be 

learned about how to reduce urban crime. Also, Jonathan Colman, Director of 

the Planning Department, spent conBiderable time with the architects working 

out the. det^ls of the physical changes, and John Sulik, then Director of 

Public Works, was responsible for the overall coordination- of the City's 

"Vole in their construction. Robert Messier of the Department of Public 

Works deserves special mention for Viis role as const?ruct ion site supervisor. 

- ' Thanks are also owed to some 3,000 residents of H&rtford who cooper- 

ated by giving their time to^^the various surveys which were an Essential 

» ..^ 

part of this project. Thanks are also due to the more than* 200 Interviewers 
>, * * 

who worked so hard to carry 6ut these surveys ♦ , 
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Special mention should- be made of the contribution of Lois Mock^^ the 
'Project ^^onitor at NILECJ, and Fred Heinzelmann, Director of the Community . 
Crime Prevention'' Program, which, funded the evaluation of the project. This 
project took much longer than anyone had envisioned at the start, dhd their 
support of the project thr^^gh the various delays kept it fr-om foundering. 
They were intimately involved in alL phases of. the ^pcojed't , particularly its- 
evaluation. • R^ichard Rau of NILECJ, th^ ^original monitor for the project, 
also sjhotfld be acjcnowledged for hid rol4 h(« the .initial development of the 
projecto • ' ' ^ , ..A 

Members of the project team (at the Hartford Institute, RAGA, and PSE) 
have 'read the various drafts of this document. Many of their helpful Gom- 
ment^^ and ariticipms were essential to its accuracy and^completeness • .How-' 
ever, final responsibility for the evaluation, dli^ta analysis, content of 
thig report, and conclusions presented rests wISph the authors. 
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CHAPTER;!. INTRODUCTION 
N . ■ ^ , V c> 

* Overview of the^roi^tft . 

Asylum Hill is a residential area nedr the business and insurance^-^ 

centers of Hartford,* Connecticut, In the early part of the 1970's'this. 

attractive ^area, consisting primarily^/of low-tis^ buildings and multi-unit 

frame structures,, was in danger of becoming an undesirable neighborhood. 

Landlords were reluctant to maintain the \ousing stock« iong-timfe residents 

were leaving/ Major factors in this incipl^t decline were -thought to be 

rising rates of robbery and burglary and the fear they engendered. 

In 1973, an interdisciplinary team of speclfillsts began an assess- 

ment of the nature of, crime in Asylum Hill and the factors that contributed 

J ^ * \ 

to it. An innovative aspect of their charge froril the National Institute 

. r ■ ■ 

of Law Enforcement and Culminal Justice (NILECJ) w/s to give special atten- 

' . . • ' • ' ■ ' ' . ' i ■ ' ' ' 

tion to the way that the physical enYlronlnent contributed to crime, either 

by aiding' offenders g^r byi^fe^ the task protection more difficult for'' 
* • ' , " ' * \ " ' " 

police and residents. . " ^ 

> 

Ejrom this analysis emerged a* plan to redudS fcrime^and fear in the 

... • V 

northern haM of the are^ , North-^Asylum Hill, where crime was more a' problem 

4. 

than in the southern part of the neighborhood. . The plan outlined an inte- 
grated, three-pronged approach tb reducing criminal opportunities. It in- 
cluded gtoposals -^for changing the physical environment, in addition to 
changes in the organization of police and efforts toswork directly with 
residents. ' ; ^ 

';n CotMunlty 'Organization ef-forts began in the^all of 1974. Police- 
reorganization b6^an e^rly in 1975. Work was begun in the aummer of 1976 
on the physical ei>vironmental part of the program, consisting primarily 

I * t 

: - V 

' of changes in the layout of the streets ot Ncurth Asylum Hill, with the 

o • . . 

ERiq ^ ' . : - " .... - 
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final construction completed in November, 1976, 

^ Background of Project 

• The ide^, that a neighborhood crime ct)ntroi effort must, be multi- 

faceted and shpuld include attention to the physical layout of a neigh- 
borhood, and how it is used, emerged from^ a va^fiety of soyrctfs* / 

Studies. of offenders had produced several itHJortjBnt insights re- 
garding crime control. First, a substantial' amount- of cri^nal activity 
is relatively unplannedx''- ^ It occurs when a criminal sees an opportunity. 
As opportunities, offenders prefer a neighborhood environment where they 
can* spend time without attracting attention or feeling out of place. They 
look for targets which they can approach unobserved. Neighborhoods in 
which residents are out-of-doors, where surveillance is easy and where 

■ / . / - 

non-residents without 'identifiable purpose are likely to^ttract attention 
are^ less attractive to offenders.^ 

Studies of police have described what they can and cannot /Accom- 
plish. Police can retard crime in public places through intensive patrol. 
However, two experiments in New York City demonstrating this capability 
involved m^Jor increa^ses in personnel assigned to target areas. There is 
no evidence that ^random patrol without a significant increase in man- 
power retards qrime. In the Kansas City preventive patrol experiment, 
completed ifiore recently, varying the amount of random patrol in marked cars 
did not, by itself, se^m to affect crime and.fear. Moreover, the decreases 
in crime produced by intensive patrol in New York were offset by propor* 
tionate increases in crime in adjacent ar^as* Intensive patrol has not 
been found to be effective against crimes occurring in private' places, 
the most important of which is residential burglary. Studies of arrests 
indicated that most arrests for robbery or burglary are made at the time 



the crime occurs or on the basis of evidence obvious at the scene of the ' 
crime. Follow-up detective work yields relative,ly few arrests; only a rel-. 

atively small port.ipn (less than 10 percent) of robberies or^lDurglaries arts 

^ 5' ^ ' ' ■ «, 

cleared by arrests. Thus, ^hile police are important, it apparent J.y is 

inappropriate and unrealistic to think that they alone* can reduce crime 

in a neighborhood. - . ^ - ^ ^ ' 

\ 

The role of the citizens in crime prevention is of t^o types* First 

- \ c:^ 

they can . assist the police by calling t,\^ about suspicious events'and - 

crimes that occur. Intervention into a crime in progress of f ejs "the police 

*the best chance to apprehend a'criminal.^ An active citizenry can watch/ 

over a neighborhood, particularly private spaces, in a way that pol^p| • - 

cannot hope to do. Second, citizens can themselves directly affect crime 

by asserting their contro^l over their own neighborhoods. One way^ of doing 

this is through' organized patrols or block watches. However, less formal 

mechanisms that communicats^ to potential offenders that residents are con- ^ 

^cerned about their neighbors and what goes on in their neighborhood also 

8 

appear to be deterrents to crime, ^ , ^ 

.Four research efforts were the primary initial sources of insight 

about the role of physical environment in crime. Jacobs observed that 

certain neighborhoods were relatively immune to crime, despite being lo- 

9 

cate,d in highly urban settings where crime rates 'were high ^^1 around. , 
Her conclusion was that two factors contributed to this situation. First, 
two, such neighborhoods had commercial and residential properties mixed 
together, producing a considerable number of people on the streets and 
^ opportunities *for surveillance. Second, the residents cared about the 
quality 6£ th^eir%neighborhoods and watched out for oine another. 



V 



Angel re.aclWd a related set' of .couclusiona regarding the role of 

Vhe physical environment in street crime. His concept of "critical den- 

s^ty'' was yssent^-ally . that -use -of' space should be organized ' so that there 

were quite a few people on the streets most people used. His contention 

.was that^ robbery\target8 were cijeated when there were streets that had only 

• a. small number of people using tttem --Enough to^provlde targets without 

to^ much waiting, but not enough ^o s^vye as a deterrent to Criminals/ 

^ Nex^an's work focused on the role of the'^ public housing environ- 

11 

ment- in residential crime. He ftaund that crimes in public housing proj- 

* ■ « ^ 

ects occurred In places that could -^ot' be observed. He also found that If 

> ■ * 

buildings and spaces could be structured to increase the mwnber of-door- 
ways and other spaces that could be easily observed from windows and public 
spa^s, the amount of crime was reduced, • ' « ,^ 

Reppetto looked at residential crimes in 17 neighborhoods. While 
^ proximity -to 6ffender populations vas an important factor in crime rate, 

like Newman he found that opportunities for surveillance made a difference,*- 

' ' ' t 

like Jacobs he foutid evidence that neighborhood * cohesion had a deterrent 

effect on crime, ^ ^ 

.Thld set of observatlQns and conclusions was' the basis of the ideas 
that the Hartford project team brought into the initial p^obleip analysis 
and planning phases of its work. Since, then, the implications of these • 
^ ideag^ave been more fully developed and articulated than th^y were in 
T.973* Although the ideas liave evolved over time, their integration may 
fee labeled a" new approach to crime control. 

Stated abstractly, the approach focuses on tbe interaction betsyeen 
human behavior and the (ph/aically) built 'environmentr. ^ It is hypothesized 
that the proper design and effective use of the built environment can lead 
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tb a reductioti* in crime and fear, and, . concohiitantly , to an improvement in 

the quality ofyQrban life. Although the purpose of proper design of the 

k j , ^ ) 

built enviroy&nent is to indirectly elicit human behavior pattern, and the 

. effective u4e of the built e-nvironm^nt represei\ts a direct influence on 
human behavior, it is the combination of proper design and effective use - 
that leads to a synergistic outcome , where the combinatioi\ of parts is , 
more effective than any of ^he parts alone. 

More concretely, criminals operate in an environment .that includes' 
police, citizens* and a physical^ environment. All three affect criminal . 
opportunities. The total set of relationships among offenderjp, t)ie poLice> 
and citizens*, structured by the physical environment, should be considered 
in analyzing the J^ure of crime and in trying to reduce it. Some of these 
relationships are implicit .in the research described above and may be out- 
lined briefly aa follows: » ^ 

The physical environment directly affects the movement of offenders 



well as defining escape Routes. ^* ^ 

Offenders are deterred by the physical proximity of police / How- 
ever, given typical police resources-, ^^Rolice must choose either 'frequent 
presence in a few areas or less frequent presence over a wider 



' area. 



Offenders are deterred by citizens who \i^e the spaced in "their 
neighborhoods, thereby exercising surveillance,' and who exercise control 
over who uses the neighborhood, thereby making expended waiting for an. 
opportunity less comfortable. 

The physical environment affects the task of police to the extent 
that opportunities for crime ar'i^^ructured. To the extent that there are 
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fewer ^ilaces where offenders may operate freely, either because of environ- 
menCal effects on of f e^er^ *or on citizens, the task of police patrol is 
made easier. The mpre familiar police are with the^ distribution of crime 
over an area, the more effectively they can allocate patrol resources, 
r The physical environment affects citizens ' ability to reduce 

criminal opportunities in several ways. To the extent that 'ffRVsical sur- 
veillance is easy, the- citizens ' ability to exorcise surveillance is im- 
proved. To the extent that the environment encourages residents to use 
t,he Lr .neighborhood, their opportunities for surveillance are increased. 
In addition, . the amount of social interaction among' neighbors is affected 
by tlhe arrangement of housing spaces. A high degree of interaction should 
increase residents' ability to distinguiafT between neighbors and strangers. 
It may increase the likelihood that residents will concern themselves with 
criminal opportunities, < as interaction often leads to^ increased i cohesion. 
Finally, the physical' appetrance of the neighborhood may affect the like- 
lihood that residents will care about, or take pride in, what happens in^ 
their neighborhood, / 

Police and citizens can each facilitate the other's success in op- 
^ * 

portunity reduction. Citizens, as tibted, can communicate to police placets 
•or events where police ate needed/ In turn, if police are aware of citi- 
zens' fears and concerns, thgy can be re sponsive . in ways that may reduce 
fear and increase citizens' use of the neighborhood, 

Each of the above points could be elaborated extensively. However, 
|he last two begin to gi^ye the flavor of what is meant by synergism: the 
idea that each relationship^ if it Is improved, can both aJEfect criminal 
opportunities directly and, fn addition, may prpduce otho^r results that, 
in turn, may further reduce opportunities.' The interdependence described 



means that to neglect the police, 'the' citllzena' or the physical Environment 

will limit the pptential of any program *t;o reduce criminal opportunities. 

< 

^ Project Description 
^ », Before 1973, no approach combining ^police, citizens and the physical 
environment had been applied to an e^tisting, residential neighborhood. 
However, the limits and failures of more limited approaches to qrime con- , 
trol, together with the untestedbut persuasive nature of the rationale 
•outlined above, suggested the need for an empirical test of its appll- 
cabllity and utility. ^ • 

Hartford, Connecticut was chosen as the site for this test for * - 
three i^easons. First, there were neighborhoods In Hartford similar to 
those in many cities where crime is a major problem. It seemed essential 
to test the approach in th€{ kind of areas where extensive crime control 
efforts were most needed. and most likely to be attempted. Second, the 
Hartford Institute of Criminal and Social Justice provided an*ideal or- 

garilzation to carry out such experiment s. As a non-profit institute out- 

i * ' ' 

side the city government, with strong working relationships with city 
officials, the police department and the business community, it offered 
a potential that did not exist in many cities for successfully coordinating" 
and implementing a complex experiment. Third, the project required inde- 
pendent funding of the proposed crime control program. Including any 
physical design chanj^^jj^ required. NILECJ could only fund the planning 
and evaluation components of the experiment. In Hartford, tfheri^^ was an 



expressed willingness on the part of private and public interests to 
make capital investments in an existing neighborhood, if a feasible and 



convincing plan could be developed. 



^ Two areaa in Hartford were chosen for initial analysis. Clay Hill/ 

^uth Arsenal was a minori'ty area with a high rate of various urban problems 
including property crime, Asylum^Hill was a ,predon\inantly , white apartment 
house area, inhabited largely by single individuals, young and old. It had i 
higft rate of - transiency and a relatively high rate of street cri^e. Each ^ 
area was^ Judged to be' similar to areas in other cities likely to have par- 
ticularly acute crime problems; / 

^ The interdisciplinary team, including experts in urban design- and 
land use planning, as well as criminological, police and research experts, 
was assembled to work with the Hartford Institute. Together*, using existing 

« 

police record data, data from a sample survey of residents, site analysis 
and the results of interviews with of f ender^pollce officials and other 
knowledgeable people, this team assembled rcomposite^ picture of the crime 
and fear in the target areas. The principal focus of the analysis' was the 
way the neighborhood ^environment co^ti^jLbuted to the creation of criminal 
opportunities. A major task for the urban design experts was adapting 
planning and design concet)ts to address the specific problem of reducing . 
criminal opportunities. The analysis also included asse^ssment of the roles, 
current and "potential, of cU:izens and. p|)lice in opportunity reduction. 

The jiext task was to develop a program which could be Implemented 
fairly rapidly and economically, which was .politically acceptable to city 
* leaders and citizens, and which, if successful, would be applicable to 

f 

neighborhoods in other cities, 'The team concluded that it could not develo 

f 

a program for the Clay Hill/South Arsenal area within this set -of con- 
stralnts which. would make eveh a t!\ode8t difference . Both residents and 

f ■ 

leaders felt there were better ways to spend money In a neighborhood be- 
set with a wi^e range of problems. However, the te«nn did feel an acceptabl 



program could be put together that would reduce crime and fear In the ' 

t 

■\ * 

northern half of Asylum Hill. ^ ' ^ ^. y 

'Althoughv the' physical design team made numerous recommendations for 

• ... 

long-term changes to strengthen the neighborhood, Its proposals* for Initial 
steps were: • ^ ' 

a) To restrict traffic through the neighborhood and to channel 
most remaining through tJafljElc onto tvo streets. 

b) To define visually the bou*idarles of - the neighborhood and sub- 
parts of the neighborhood. *' ^ - . . 

The combination of these changes, which could be accomplished in a 
reasonably *^short period of Krime at a reasonable price, was Intended to make 
the neighborhood more residential to make it more a place that belonged 
to the residents, which they would teel part of, which they would take care 

The proposal for the polioe was decentralization to create a team 

4 

that was assigned permanently to the area and that had some autonomy to 
establish its own procedures and priorities. It wag felt (ftiat police c<3uld 
y^^^uore effective in opportunity reduction if they were familiar with the 
neighborhood. Th/ proposal also provided an opportunity for Increased 
Jcommunlcatlort between citizens and police so that each could support the 
yefforts of the other more effectively. • * 

\t was felt that an increased citizen role in opportunity reduc- 
tion would result from t;he physical changed and, perhaps ,^ fxom closer re- 

lationshlps with th6^ police as well. However, an important part of the 

« 

program etitalled relating to the existing community organizations and 
encouragijtjg- the development of others. Community, organizations werey\ 
needed to enable citizens to participate in the planning and imp^mentatlon 
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of the physical chan^«<^ Their approval of the plans was required before 

the physical improvements could be funded. In additioi^, such groups pro- 

vide*d a mechanism for estlblishing a Police Advisory Committee through 

vhich citizens and police eoUld discuss poncerns, jproblems and priorities. 

. •* 

Finally, it. was thought that -these- groups might, on their own, iniffate 
activities directly related to crime and fear or related to improving the 
neighborhood in general. The purpose of the community organization com- 
ponent of the program was not simply or primarily to mobilize citizens 
to fight crime. This component was essential to implementing all three 
parts of the program., lloreover, the goal of increased citizen involvement 
in crime reduction was expected to be achieved through the combined effects, 
of the physical changes, the reorganization of police and the wbrk of for- 
*mal community groups. 

CQTrai)»inity orgariization work began in the fall of 1974. At that 
time, there was one existing residents' organization serving the northern^ 
part' of the neighborhood. Ovej: a period of six months two more organiza- 
tions servifig other parts of A-sylum Hill were formed. 

The Hartford Police Department created a district which included 
Asylum 'Hill early in 1975. Within the district, two teams were created, 
one of which was- designated to serve Asylum Hill. Eventually a plan was 
approved that entailed eleven changes in the public streets, all in the 
northern half- of -the neighborhood.* Two key east-west streets were closed 
to through. trafffc. A number of other streets -were narrowed at inter- 
sections; one was made one-way. One north-south street and one east-west 
street were left open to carry traffic not touted around thfe 'neighborhood. 



nhe community organization and team policing components of the program 
were implemented for the entire Asylum Hill neighborhood. 

10 



The" &q«l waa to makt moit lof the itrteti in tht ntlghborhood of ui« prl- 

mavlly to residents. Some of the street narrowlngs were also intended to 

give definition to nelghbgrhoocl boundaries. The InterMctlon treatments 

/ 

were designed to be attractive, Including planters and areas for' resident 
use. Work began in June, 1976. All" street closings were complete by 
November, 1976.. Some of the final landscaping was added in the spring of 
1977. 

• • V 

The formal evaluation period for this program waa July, 1976, through 
June, 1977. The above description of implementation makes it clear that the 
"program'' did not begin pti.a particular day. The police and community dr- 
ganization efforts jjegan more than a year before the physical changes were 
begun; and for all three program components, implementation waa a process, 
not a single evefit. The unique feature of the program was the integration 

of physical design considerations into a program of opportunity reduction. 

. • • / ' ' . • . .. 

The- "program" could only be said to be in place when the physical changes 

h^d been made. 

There were three separate, but Obviously related, parts to the 

evaluation: ' . 

\ 

1) To describe the program as implemented. Because there la only 

^ one experiment being evaluated, the quality of this descrip- 

tlon la the main basis on which .readers will be able to reach 

« 

conclusions about the general applicability of, the Hartford 
experiment. 

2) To aaseaa the impact of the program on burglary' and robbery- 
pursesnatch and the fear of those crimes.. ^ / 

3) To attempt to evaluate the extent to/which the underlying * 
hypotheses al?out the way the program was supposed to work 

■ " . • /II : , 

... ■. ■U- 



were confirmed or Refuted by the experiment* 

k - if 

The information on which the description of the project was based 
came from four sources. First, the Hartford Institute provided periodic 
written reports describing community organization activities, pla-nS and 
events regarding the physical program, police actlvitlas, and other events 
in Hartford that might , affect the experiment. -' Second, police activities 
wefe monitored qualitatively by on-site visits every six weeks by an out- 
side observer. Third, the physical changes and use of spaces wer6 also 
observed systematically on several different • occasions . Fourth, a panel 
of about thirty individuals, including community leaders, businessmen, 
realtors and unlnv(^V€d residents was interviewed twice during the experl- 
mental year regarding events and happenings in the netghbcxrhood. These 
sources .Were supplemented by periodic, meetings between the et^aluation staff 
and Hartford Institute staff to discuss events, problems and accomplish- • 

ments. r ^ ' ' / 

^The assessment of the impact of the program makes use of these 
qualitative sobrces but, relied primarily on the following sources.^ for 
quantitative conclusior\s : \ 

a) Citizen purveys taken in 1973, 1975, 1976 and 1977. • 
, b) Police record data covering information about crimes reported 
to police, arrests, and characteristics of arrested offenders. 

c) l^hlculkr and pedestrian traffic counts on key streets taken 
• in 1975, 1976 and 1977^ 

d) Questionnaire from police offlce-rs, 1975, 1977. 

. l^etalls about these data sets and. the methods used to gather them 
are presented in Appendix A, An overview of the schedule of project events 
including major data collections, appears' in Flg.ure 1. ^ ^ 
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Figure 1: SchedVile of Events 
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*NOTE: Crime grates were for the entire year - July, 1976-June, 1^77 - as the evaluation 
perloW. However, most measures from the surveys and observations essentially 
measured key variables - fear, use of^ptreets, etc. ^ as of June, 1977 • ^ 
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^ OrgatilKitlon of Thti Ra^ort ^ 
Tlj^a report li prlmarlj^y about the evaluation of the Hartford ex<« 



perlment« As background, Chapter II describes the ^analysis of the nel^h- 
borhood; Chapter HI describes the plan that emerged from that analy8l$. 

The main body of the report consists of Chapters IV, V, ^nd VI, 

''* I- 

Chapter ^IV Is a detailed descrlpjblbn of the program as Implemiented, 
Chapter V describes the results and explores the evidence for the way tht 
program did, and did not, have the desired effects* Chapter VI describes 
othir dav«lopTn«nti In tha targat neighborhood, and the city of Hartford that 
could affect program Impacts « 

ln\^he conclusion. Chapter VII, we discuss the Implications and 
limits of the conclusions that, can be drawn from the Hartford experience « 
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CHAPTER 'II 

• .. . \ . . 

ANALYSIS OF THE ORIGINS OF CRIME AND FEAR 

/ ' . Introduction 

This chapter describes the analysis of the way in which citizens, po- 
lice and the pliysical environment contributed to criminal opportui^it ies in 
North Asylum Hill» 1^ was a complex task for at least two reasons. First, 
tfeerc^^were no models to followo In particular-^ the relationship between 
traditional physical design concepts and opportunity reduction had been out- 
lined only in a very general wayo Second, the various disciplines represented 
on the Hartford team, ^y definition, came at the problem of crime from dif- 
ferent perspectives 0 The task of blending their insights, findings and analy- 
ses into an integrated understanding of the nature of burglary and street 
crime in North Asylum Hill required a great deal of time and efforto 

As noted in Chapter I, the target of this project Was reduction of^ 
residential burglary and street crime, street .robbery and piirsesnatch, and 

fear of these crimeso Burglary is the crime of breaking and entering with 

/ 

intent to commit a felony, most often granji larceny (stealing) o Robbery is 

the crime of taking something' from someone by force of by threat o€ force, 

Pursesnatch is the crime of takyfg someone's purse from his/her persor 

The difference between a robbery and a pursesnatch is often very slight. 

Uniform Crime Report (UCR) conventions indicate that a pursesnatch becomes a 
/ ft, 

robbery if mor^ force is used than is necessary to pry a purse from the vic- 
tim* Although pursesnatch per se is not a Pbrt I (i-e<,, serious) crime, 

according to UCR conventions, it^ similarity tQvxobbery and its potential 

* ** ■ 

for producing fear in victims seemed to warrant its inclusion with robbery. 

These crimes were. chosen for two reast)ns: they are common and they are 
thought to be f ear j-producing. Of the "serious*' crimes against property, ; 
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burglary i's usually tUe most common. Moreover, neither car theft nor grand 
larceny (which involve theft but not breaking and entering) involve the 
violation of one'.s home by a jstranger, 

« 

Robbery/pur^esnatch, though less common. than burglary, involves a 
confrontation with a stranger. The other "serious" person crimes ,. rape, 
murder, kidnapping and assault all would be judged more serious by most 
raters. However, the rate at which the; first three occur is extremely low. 
Moreover, with the exception of kidnapping, the majority of such crimes is 
committed by persons known to the victims. To the extent that this is the 
case, they are not subject to community crime prevention strategies. 

In this document, we will attempt to describe fully the analytic 
procesT, Rather, the purpJse of this chapter is to present the integrated 
analysis results as a basil for understandin^the origin of the/lans and 
the context into which the experimental program was introduce^. 

When the analysis process beganj three separate ^research and analysis 
efforts were undertaken simultaneously o The physical design team^ad two ^ 




principle tasks: 

1) to describe the physical environment in N«^ft^^A^lumHpl ; and 

2) to analyze the ways this environment infLence^ behavior of those 
who used it so as to increase opportunities for burglary and street 
crime. 

Using information and materials available; from city agencies, 1970 ^nsus 
data and extensive on-site observation of the area, the features ^nd problems 
of North Asylum Hill from' an urban design' point of view were compiled. 

At the same time, a^team headed by a cri-minologtst was observing 
police activities and interv^ing police, studying police record data and 
interkewing persons who had been convicted ot street robbery in the North 
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Asylum HUl.^a'rea, Thli9 team had tw9 prlrtc,J:ple tasks: * 

1) to describe the^.way in which residential burglary and street crime 

/ " ■ * - 

were carried aut 'in North Asylum Hill; 

2) to describe police organizati9n and prpcedures, and to analyze the ; 
'way. police' operated to reduce ^ipiinal opportunities,. 

'A third team, meanwhile, was carrying out a sample survey Asylum. Hill/ 
residents were sampled at a higher rate trfan th^ rest of. the city ip.-.;©^:^ 
to permit detailed analysis of theit perceptions and experiences; the sample 
was citywide in order to provide a basis for oomparison* A principal t;ask^ 
of the sample « survey wa^ to obtain measutes of victimization of Asyluij^^^,)HTr\_ 
residents and 'their fear of crimeo However.,, sample survey :data were also 
used to supplement other aspects of the analysis: . \ ' 

, 1) to update the demographic descriptidn of the neighborhood from 

' . . . i^ . - 

the 1970 U.S. Census; * ^ ' " 

'2) to merasure citizen perceptions of police and police-community re- 
lations; " * - \ 

3) - to measuj^e general attitudes toward the nei^ghborhood and'social 

cohesion within the neighborhood;. 

4) to identify rates Ht which residen^Ls themselves were doing ^sonjie- 
' . thing to prevent •or deter crime; J; ^ • 

5) ^o identify- pattetnd of the way in which residants use their neigh- 
^' . . borhood j , ^' " . . 

6) to iLdentify places and probliems in the neighborhood which residents 

.... . V ' .\ ' . 

' ^ considered.?* to be fear producing • , , . 

t 



. 0 - 

^This was the first of four probability isamplfe supveys carried out as part 
of the project* Although the sample- sizes and rates of selection varied, 
the sample definiticjrrff ancT^fs^eld procedures were "identical, thereby pro« 
vijding comparable data at eacK^ point Procedures are described in detail 
in Appendix A, 



These efforts' went on relatively independently, tholigh there'was con- 
siderable interaction among team members while they were being carried out. 
When the respective analyses were completed, the th^ree groups came together 
to produce ap, integrated analysis. 

Below is presented summary of the main conclusions which drew on the 
vork of all three study teams. First, we present an overview of the four 
major compotlents of the neighborhood area that would affect crime: the 
physical environment, the -police, the offender.s and the residents. /Second, 
ve 'describe the -nature of the crime and fear problem as i± was identified 
Third, we describe the study team' s -conclusions about the^ay the relation- 
ships Anon& police, residents, potential offenders and the physical environ- 
ment created criminal opportunities. 

The Physic al Environment 

-■ K ■ • 

The physical 'environment ^f North Asylum Hill was analyzed by breaking 
it into, a number of elements. These el^ents are a combination of the charac 
teristifes of tUe physical environment itself and the way the physical environ 
nt is used by people; they provide a useful framework for p^senting the 
jor conc^rfeions of the physical design team (Figure 2). 

The area called North Asylum Hill is less than one square mile.. It 
consists of about 15 city blocks. A person can easily walk from one side 
of the neighborhood area to the other in less than 15 mirtutes. • v 

The population of the area in 1970 was approj^imately 5000 people, 
living in approximately 2500 dwelling units. . ■. 

Tha boundariet of U« area were clear. It was bounded by three i?ela. 
tively busy streets along which were primarily commercial land uses and 
by a railroad track. ' - . ' 
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The predominant lanA use was residential. The majority of housing 
units in the area were in low-rise apartment houses. However, there was a 
section in North Asylum Hill along Sargeant and Ashley Streets, consisting 
of two or three-family frame houses.' Scattered within the boundaries of 
North Asylum Hill there were several small neighborhood service stores: a, 
liquor store, a drug store, a grocery store, a pizza shop and a cleaner- 
tailor. The ^^Wominant land use, however, was cleariy residential; and 
this served as a touchstone for analyzing the significance df other elements 
of the physical environment. ' 

The surrounding land use was nonresidential. Several large insurance^ 
companies ha4 their m^in offices, adjacent to North Asylum HiUo A large 
hospital and a factory were within the borders of North Asylum Hill. It is 
le-ss than half a mile to the main downtown area of Hartford, Th. bordering 
streets of the area were predominantly commercial/ ^ 

A ^dsidenbial area bounded by commercial land use is fairly typical of 
many urban neighborhoods. One of the main attractions for living in the 
Asylum Hill area was its proximity to downtown and to work. However, it 
was the conflict of the relationship between these two land uses, the resi- 
dential land use within North Asylum Hill and the commercial land use on its 
borders and surrounding it^ which the "pHyaical design team identified as one 
of the critical issues in understanding North Asylum Hill, 

Thp housing Stock is also very important to understanding North Asylum 
Hill. First, being composed primarily of apartments and multi-unit houses, 
the housing stock dictated a rental population; Wr than 5 percent of the 
units in North Asylum Hill were owner-occuR^ed. Second, ^the apartment units 
were generally small, appropriate for one or two persons. Third, although 
the housing stock was structurally sound, it was not new, llierefore., it 
required continuous ' maintenance. In 1973, there were already signs f.hat 
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needed routine nh^intenance was being deferred by some landlordso Unless 
landlords had sufficient confidence in the neighborhood to invest in routine 
maintenan^," there wasi the potential that the housing stock would deteriorate^ 
Generators is the term that planners use for institutions or facilities 
which structure human activity in an area. In the case of North Asylum Hill, 
■tl^ Important generators lay on or just outside the neighborhood boundarieSo 
Tm insurance companies generated ^ daily in- and out-migration of emp^loyees. 
The hospital, in addition to employees, generated activity from the coming 
and going of patients ai;^ visitors. Its location was such that visitors 
jErequently parked on North^ Asylum Hill streets. Finally, three schools, 
an elementary school, a middle . school , and a high school, all located south 
of North Asylum Hill, generated a daily flow of students through the North 
Asylum ..Hill areac 

In addition to institutions and facilities, there are also places 
which generate activity more informally. The most important such generator 
in North Asylum ^Hill was a park in the center of the neighborhood area. 
Numerous teenagers "hung out" in this park, most of them nonresidents. It 
was a favorite pJLace for jpen to loiter and drink, A liquC\p store wa^ lo- 
cated conveniently nearby, ^ 

The resident survey showed that the park was consistently'^identif led 
as a place in which residents did not feel comfortable, In which tljey were 
^-fearful. By observation, it was apparent that many potential users of the 
park, particularly older people and-sf amilies with small children, did not 
use the parko Because of its central \locat ion, the park , exercised a sLg^* * 
nif leant negative influence over resideijit use of a good portion of the 

\ 

North Asylum Hill neighborhoodo \ 

The circulation patterns defined by the streets of 'North Asylum Hill 
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were an Important part of understanding the significance of .the generators. 
Although it was easy to Qircunn^ivigrte North Asylum Hill, the existence of 

.four streets through the residential area connecting the major 'border streets, 
one north- south and three east-west, provided little incentive to do 90. As 
a result,* some t^^ thousand cars per day went ^frnrogh North Asylum Hill on 
their way to somewhere else. In effect, commuters were using these resi-^ 
dential streets as major arteries. Moreover, though most of the traffic 

used these fouf through streets, the layout of the neighborhood was such that 

i 

considerable tUffic was siphoned onto the'other neighborhood streets as well. 

I 

^A particular ^oi^t that the physical^description note,d was that all east-west 
streets carried • considerab le traffic, even though they were parallel and went 
to the same pjlaces. The effect of having three such streets instead pf one, 
was to disperse heavy traffic throughout the neighborhood. 

Transition zones that physicalLy signaled a change in land use from 
commercial to re/dential' were not clear. Thus, neither those entering the 
nei-ghborhood nor the residents themselves had any fclues from the physical 
environment. that the residential area was separate and apart from the rest ^ 
of the surrounding environment. . . ' '■■ 

The definition of "semi-private" spaces was seen as another particularly 
^'^significant problem in North Asylum Hill. People's homes and front p-.rches 
and usually their yards are "private" spaces where only people who '^elong" 
or "have ^purpose" normally go. Main streets are clearly public spaces 
where anyone can go without being asked his/her purpose or attracting atten- 
tion. In between, there are a number of kittds of spaces for which it is not 
so cfear who has a right to be there. Legally, these^ are either public or- 
private, but they may be perceived as either more public than private or 
vice versa. For example, sidewalks in from of people's homes or even the 
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streets themselves are technically public. However, in some neighborhoods 
^ rbaidents consider these to be their own., use them as extensions of their own 

luence activities in these 
spaces-. Parking lots, 'on the other hand, are technically private Spaces 
for the use of autfiorized persons. A*parking lot for an apartment house ' 
offers a good example of a space which residents might, on the pne ha'hd, 
consider their own and control or, on the other hand, might consider essen- 
tially a public space, with what happens there being "none of their business",. 

From its observations, the physical design team concluded that much of 
the space that should have been "semi-private", because it was adjacent to , 
clearly private space, was in fact "public". Spaces such as sidewalks, 
residential streets and parking lots belonged to anyone anyone and every- 
one; residents did not take an active part in controlling who used them and ' 
.for. what purpose, | 

Lack of definitio n of Interior spaces was one factor that contributed" 
to'thl^s situation. The urban planners felt that visual definition of small 
neighborhood areas within North Asylum Hill, such as a residential block 
or part of a block, might well have helped re^idqnts feel that there was 
a physically defined geographic area of whi.ch they and their neighbors' wqre 
a part..- In the absence of such definition, they felt it was difficult' for 
residents^o feel their rasponsibility for the public, semi-public and semi- 
private spaces around thftm, ' ' . ' . % 

The heavy flow of vehicular and pedestrian traffic through the neigh- 
borhood was considered to be a major contributor to the situation. Having 
the streets and sidewalks outside of people's homes dominated by non-residents 
made the task of ^controlling these spaces virtualljr Impossible. The spaces 
seemed to belong not to residents but to non-resident "outsiders". 
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The porosity o£ private 8pac6s exacerbated the problem, accordltig' to 
the urban design specialists, ^here were a significant number of places in 
North AsylumTHiU vhere a persbn could easily pass through backyar(3^> Two * 
feature of the are ar contributed to this: 1) the lack of • fencing along the 
railroad tracks; and 2) the presence of numerous voids, packing lots and 
vacatit lots which adowed easy passage, together, these conditions helped 
to make the private spaces in North Asylum Hill nearly, as passable as the 
public ones.- 4^ a result, pedestrian traffic, particularly of students 
commuting to and from school, was not restricted to t>ublic ways. .By ob- 
servation, the' urban design specialists concluded that taking shortcuts 
through private spaces was a routine phenomenon. The effect of this was to 
render even private spaces into public spaces not controlled by residents. 

Summary . Taken together, Jthese points added up to one simple con- 
elusion; there were numerous features of the' physical design in and around 
North Asylum Hill which undermined it as a residential neighborhood area." 
Three main problems can be cited. ^Irst, the area was surrounded by in- 
stitutions and facilities that generated use of the neighborhood by non- 
residents. Second, a major public space in the middl^of the neighborhood, 
the park, was the focus of activity /considered undesirable and fear-producing 
by the majority of ntighborhood residents. Finally, the absence of clear 
definition of the residential character of the area as a whole reduced the 
likelihood that residents would exercise control over public and semi-private 

■t 

spaces. 

I The HartrEord Police Department 

The analysis of the Hartford Police Department was based on extensive 
interviews with police officials, participant observation in police ac- 

f 
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tiv|ties, and extensive examination of the record data. 

The size of -the Hartford Police Department was larger than averftge for 
a city of its 3i2e, at 480 svom officers. 

Thy organization of the department was centralized, -There were noi po- 
lice districts, and, he^nce, no diatijie^ offices. Patrol units were assigned 
out of central headquarters 'to various segrtientsof the city; assignments for 
patrol were rotated on 'a 60-day basis. Investigative units, specialized 
by type of crime, were separate from uniformed forces (traffic and patrol). 
All sworn positions were filled by civil service, a featiare which restricted 
the chief's authority to appoint subordinate corrananderSo 

The record keeping system within the Hartford Police Department in 
1973 differed in several important ways from UCR stan dards in its accounting 
of arrests and crimes. Two were particularly important for this projecto 
First, UCR standards include unsuccessful attempts to break and enter a 
housing unit as "attempted burglaries" in.burglary*' rates. By local, con- ^ 
vention, such cases were not included with burglaries in Hartfdrd, In most 
cities, such events account for about 25 percent of recorded 'burglaries in 
police records^ Second, a pursesnatch is considered a robbeiry by UCR stan- 
dards i^ more force is used than necessary to relieve the victim of ^er 
purse. Again, by local Convention, pursesnatches were almost never classi- 
fled as robberies in Hartford. 

Another feature of the record system was its lack o^ computerization. 
In. 1973, the ability of the Hartford Police Department to retr^^ev^^ 
minimal. Consistently, the extent to which the Hartford Police Department 
used information about patterns of crime and offenders to carryout its work 
was also minimal, 
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Citizen regard for police was generally high in Hartford, Standardized 
measures that had been used in other cities generally resulted in the Hartford 
police receiving ratings as high as, or higher than, other police departments. 
Particularly noteworthy was the fact that the black c^pmrnujiity regarded the 
Hartford. police in a positive way,- with substantial majorities giving po8i» 
tive tatings. Although, as in other cities, blacks were less favorable 

toward polite than whites, the differences were generally less than had been 

• • I 

ound in other similar communities. Asylum Hill residents were very much 
like the city average ip their regard for police. | 

- Summary, Of the Various characteristics of the police department, 

■ - -tr 

two stood out as beijig most important when thinking about a neighborhood 
crime control problem. "^Fitst, the centralized nature of the police effort 
was not particularly well-suited to specialized responses in a sub-area 
within the city,' Second, the lack of a good information and record keeping 
system created considerable batriers Co on-going crime ^analysis and. strategic 
deployment of patrol. On the other hand, Hartford polled were well regarded 
by Hartford residents, 

\ . , ... 

The Re sident Population 
^ ' 

The analysis of the resident population was based primarily on survey 
data, supplemented by 1970 U.S. Census data and conversations with informed 

sources In the community, , 

ze of the population was approximately 5000 people in 1973, 

as noted above. 

The household types in North Asylum HiJ-l were considered to be 'Slg-' 
nificant. Consistent with the type of housing available — mostly small 
apartments — over '60 percent of the housing units were rented. There 
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were two household types which, dominated the North Asylum Hill population: 
single individuals under 40 living alone , and persons 65 or old^ living 
aLone* Fewer than 20 percent of the households contained any minor childreno 

The socio-economic characteristics of the population were also notable* 
Both the. education levels and income levels of residents ^of North^Asylum Hill 
were higher than the average for the city of Hartford. % 

Ethnically , the neighborhood was heterogeneous, closely approximating 
the city of Hartford as a whole o In 1973, about 60 percent of the residents 
of North Asylum Hill were white, only 30 percent were black, and the balance 
were Spanish. The black and Span^h population had been increasing since 
*1970 in North Asylum Hill, as it had been thrpughout the city of Hartford, 

The stability of the population can be viewed in two ways. On the one 
hand, consistent with the type of housing available in Nort^ Asylum Hill, 
the turncjver rate was higher than the average in the eity of Hartford. A 
third of North Asylum Hill residents had lived at their current address one 
year or less, compared with one in five for the city as a whole. On the 
other h&nd, there was a segment within the population that was relatively 
stable: homeowners and an older segment pf the populat^.on that rented^ 
Approximately 31 percent of this population had lived in North Asylum Hill 

for more than five yearSo These long-time residents were almost all whiteo 

\ , • 

The black population had arrived more recently*, 

The |goclal cohesion of the nelghborhood \was considered to be -a var- 
iable which, based on some past research, would affect crime^ The physi^cal 
design analysis identified some forces that might well undermine identity 
with, use of y^nd caring for the area factors believed to affect neighbor- 
hood coheaiono Had the area had a strong common set of ties, such as a 
simil^ ethnic background, these factors might have been less significant. 
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However, in the context of a resident population heterogeneous as to age and 
racial/ethnic background, with a high rate of transiency, these factors could 



-have a detrimental affect on the social cohesion of North Asylum Hill. 

It x^as not surprising then that survey measures indicated the level of 
social cohesion was relatively lowo North Asylum Hill residents were about 
as likely as not to consider the neighborhood "just a place to live'' ai;id 
mor^ likely than average to say tKat neighborhood residents "go their om 
ways" rather thaV "help each other" o Although about two ive residents 
said they .knew at* least five families in the area well enough to ask a 
favor, the same proportion knew fewer than three families that well. , A 
number of residents saidxtheir neighborhood friends were moving away. These 
indicators consistently showed lower social cohesion in North Asylum Hill 
than elsewhere in Hartford. Taken together, they suggested that there 
were not strong ^nterpersonal ties among the neighbors in North Asylum Hill. 

On a formal level, the same kind' of evidence was apparent. ^ There was 
only one formal resident organization in the area concerned with neighbor- 
hood problems. In 1973, this organization had fewer than 40 active members. 

Use pf space -by residents vas considered to be an important dime||sion 
o£ the analysis. As an urban neighbprhood*, a prime virtue of which was its 
proximity to work and to downtown, walking might have been expected to be a 
contmon way to get around. However, it was found that North Asylum Hill 
residents were very unlikely to walk places in their neighborhood . or to 
use public transportation. A number of indicators ^suggested that North 
Asylum Hill residents avoided their neighborhood streets. 

V Perceptions of the streets reflected the physical design analysis .con- 
clusions • Most residents thought there was texdtlvely Heavy pedestrian and 
vehicular t;raffic during the day, and almost half thought traffic remained 
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heavy after dark. Perhaps most important, North Asylum Hill residents were 
unlikely -to. say -that they could easily recognize strangers using their streets. 

Summary , Thus, four points could be said to stand out in the analysis 
of the resident population in North Asylum Hill, First, a relatively high 
proportion of fche population was relatively transient, having recently arrived 
and expressing plans to J.eave soon, Second, it was a heterogeneous neighbor- 
hood with a growing minority population. Third, there was evidence of a low' ^ 
leyel of social Cohesion, both formally and informally. Fourth, the public 
spaces were use^i at a low rate by residents, and residents generally found 
it difficult to distinguish noU'^residents using the streets frbm residents. 

The Offender Population 

The offender population and itT strategies for committing crimes were 
analyzed in three ways« First, inciden^ reports were carefully analyzed for 
characteristics of the offenders, where they were known, and the way in which 
crimes were carried out. Second, about 50 persons convicted of pursesnatch 
or robbery were interviewed about their style of operation as well as their 
other characteristics.^^ Third, knowledgeable police officials were inter- 
viewed about what t^y-J^new about the offender population and the favored 
modes of operation in AsyluA Hill. * r 

It was found .that those committing residential burglary and robbery/ 
pursesnatch. in Asylum Hill were similar to offenders in other cities ip 
several respects, A3 'has often been found, the offenders were generally 
young, with three-quarters being under 25, Street criiSies in Asylum Hiil 

^Burglary offenders were not interviewedp ' A similar project carried out in 
Boston in 1971 had included interviews with burglary ofCenders^ It was con- 
cluded that information from the Hartford incident reports and police, com- 
bined with the results of the Bos^n interviews, would suffice to provide 
a picture of burglary offenders in.Hartford, , 

* - 
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were conmvittLe? predominantly by black offenders against white victims, while' 
those cormnitting -burglaries were approximately half white and half black. 

About half the ' of fenders in both categories were known drug users.^ ' 

/ • • U « ^ 

/ The timing of crimes was also fairly typical. Most burglaries took ; 

^ v if ' . - " • 

place during the day. Pursesnatches alsq took plaqe during the day, though 

they were concentrated in the early evenings. Robberies took place in the 
^ early and late evenings, 

•A final point to be made, whitb a^ain is not atypical, Is that inter- 
-views with offenders suggested that most of their crimes were relatively un-. 

^ ' * >^ • O ' ' ■ * ^ 

r planned. In essence, they wandered around looking Tor an opportunity. 

There were, however, three ways in which the offenders in Asylum Hill 
'weye -quite different- from what one would normally find in other residential, 
areas. First, 75 percent of known offenders' in Asylum ^HilL^wege not resi- 
^ dents of Asylum Hill. That is, the vast majority of crimes of concern to . 
this project were being Vomniitted by outsiderso Second, ^Ifhough thfey.wftije - 
not residents, most offenders did not live far away. Seventy-five percent 

« 

of known offenders lived within a mile of Asylum Hill and 90 percent livedo 
within a mile and a half. Third, almost all crimes in Asylum HiU^^Gh 4> 
robbery and burglary, were committed on foot. Thfs is not atypical for street 

I . ■ ■ 

ct^m, but it is very unusual for burglary? However, interviews suggested 
that the taKJcal burglary involved breaking and -entering » stealing and 



leaviiig tl^e loot in, a nearby drop place to be picked up later (in a base- 
ment of an apartment house, f el^ examp le ) , 

' Sun^^arv . The important features of the offender population and its 
mode of operation identified in the analysis, tlfen, include the facts that- 

■ A 

offenders, ilved^ndarby but not in Asylum Hill, that they operated on foot, and 
that they were dpportuniats/ A standard procedure involved wandering or 



hanging around in the neighborhood waiting fox#a good opportunity ^to- commit 
A dtreet crljne ^or tesidatitiai burglary, 

: \ . ^ . ^ , ■ ■ / ^ . "■ ^ 

Crime Rates and Patterns 0 
The analysis of the rate*$ and patterns of crime in Nprth Asylum Hill 
and throughout Hartford were carried out using both polige records and vic- 
titaizatioti survey data (see Figure 3)* 

' . As derived from, police records., rate of burglary in Hartford as a 
whglq wa9 considerably higher than ^burglary rates in most other comparable , 
cities, Hertford is an unusually small Central city for a metropolitan area 
of it§ Bize, "^l^is mean! that low-density residential areas, where 'crime 
rates are traditionally lower, are suburbs of the city of Hartford, (where- 
as many cities have 'annexed such areas); hence, their lower crime rates are 
not Included in the calculation of crime rates for the cityo'- tven taking 
this fact into account, however, the burglary rates in Hartford would have 
to be considered higho 

* In 1973, the burglary rates in North Asylum Hill were slightly lower 
than the city-wide rates in Hartford^ Nonetheless, with a rate of almost 8 
per 100 'households estim^ed from the victimization survey, and a rate 50 
percent higher than that. if attempted burglaries are included (as they would 
be according to UCR conventions), there was a significant amount of ^rglary 
in North Asylum Hill, / 

^ Th$ rate of robbery /purse^natch in North Asylum Hill 'in^973 was 
higher than elsewhere in Hartford, The viqtimiiation survey "estimated that 
residents were victimi;i)^d at. the rate of 2,7 per 100 persons in 1973, more 
than double the rate for the city as a whole. Moreover, this estimate con- 
stituted a serious underestimate of the actual rate of robbery/pursesnatch . 
in the area. Because the area wa*/used heavily by nonresidents, many of 
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them were vittlms €^ well* Based on police 'incident data, it was estimated 

that about ✓half of the victims #of robberyTputs.esnatc^ in North Asylum Hill 

*^ 

were nonresj^dents of the area^ 

\. 

In addition, analysis of the street crime showed an interesting pattern 
which became important to the study team's conclusions about the crime problem, 
Typically, r(^beries and pursesnatches occur on or near main streets; crimes 
such as these on residential side streets are relat ivel'^rare in most areas. 
However, in North Asylum Hill, the- majority of all street crimes occurred on 
residential side streets, not dn main streetSp , 

Thus, in 1973 street crime appeared to be proportionately more of a 
problem in North Asylum Hill than burglary, though the rat^as of both crimes 

■V. 

were relatively high,^^ ' ' ^ 

Fear of Crime 

t ^ V4 

I 

At the time the problem analysis began for this proj'i^ct, not . a great 

deal was known'^about fear of crime or its origins, . It was t' .ought that^ fear 

of crime, of course, was affected by the actual crime rate^ In ad,ditton,. it 

was thought that there might be other factors which 'contributed to the level 

of fear over and above the actual crime rate. 
% 

The term *'fear of crime" is uSed- loosely in the literature to cover a 
variety of perceptions and feelings. Numerous questions were included x/lthin 
the citizen survey that dealt with various aspects of "fear": the perceived 
likelihood of being a victim, perception of different crimes' as a pr6blem in 
the rieighborhood,. the amount of "worry" about different crimes. When these 
responses were compared with the responses elsewhere in Hartf/^rd, the following 



'^It should be noted, however, that by the time the program begafi to be Im- 
plemented in 1975, burglary^ too, had risen to levels above the city averag^. 



conclusions emerge • 

As bhe victinl*£ftion data might lead one to expect , , there was distinc- 
tively more conceriwabout street crime than about burglary among . residents 
of North Asylum Hllf^i Compared with the rest of Hartford, concern about 
burglary in North Aiyliim Hill was about averageo*^ \ 

Residents were also asked to rate the seriousness of a variety of pos- 
*■ * • 

Bible problems in tkeir neighborhood. Among thofle asked about were prosti- ' 
tution, drug use and drug sales, and teenagers hanging out in groups. Analy- 
sis of the responses on i^ems related to fear of crime indicated that those 
{feople who saw prostitutibn, te^enagers and loitering men as the most serious 
prgblems, were also most concerr^ed about crime. This finding was important 
for two reasons. First, it suggested that citizen perceptions of crime,, 
while clearly very much affected by the actual rate of crime, were also af- ' 
.fected by neighborhood characteristics which did not necessarily affect the • 
probability o£ victimization. Second, it reinforced a number of points ip . 
the neighborhood analysis by indicating that what was going on in the neigh- 
borhood streets, in publi^c places, was producing fear in neighborhood resi-| 
dents. Thus, the analysis of fear, like many of the analyses described 

1 

above, pointed at the public spaces and the use of space in North Asylum 
Hill as a key to the problem of crime ahd fear in the area. 

Auai ysis ot Factors Cuptributiu^ to Crimln a L Opportunities 
The general findings and conclusions outlined above were pulled to- 
< gether to produce an integrated analysis of the factors in North Asylum Hill 
which- contributed to criminal opportunities and to fear of crime. It should 
be emphasized that in some cases the link between the area analysis and crime- 

*Lik« the e'xperience with burglary victimization itself, concern about bur- ' 

glairy increased in North Asylum Hi;.l during the period 1973-1975 so that, by 

1975, flubjectlve concerns about burglary were egual to or above concerns 

about street crime- in North Asylum Hill, ^ 
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were hypotheses which had not been tested elsewhere, though the criminological 
literature discussed in the introduction guided and informed these hypotheses. 

The analyses led to looking at a set of relationships between the four 
components of the environment in North Asylum Hill: the physical environment, 

"I! 

the residents, the potential offender and the police,, 

The physical environment In North Asylum Hill was seen as the touch- 
stone for the creation of criminal opportunities and fear in North Asylum 
Hill, The institutions surrounding North*'Asylum Hill -drew vehicles and 
pedestrians through the neighborhood area. Almost all of the streets were 



more heavily used by through vehicular traffic than was appropriate. Like- 
wise, pedestrians freely used not only the main* streets but all of the side 
streets in North Asylum Hill, Moreover, because of th,e lack of definition 
of gpaces and the presence of many voids, their paths were not restricted 
to public ways; ou^iders dominated private spaces as well. 

This situ^ion created a perfect opportunity for potential offenders * 
"f'rom outside 9f the neighborhood to wander the neighborhood, looking for a 
criminal opportunity. A person could go almost anywhere and not appear out 
of place or be questioned! about his/her .activities. As the urban -design 
te.am said, "the spaces in North Asylum Hill belong t,6 >^nyone Jand everyone/' 

As wfeis noted', the significance of thq physical environment cannot be' 

. « ■. * 

separated from the char^pteriatics of those who use it. Certainly part of 

the responsibility ^ul the ir^trusion by outsiders on private and semi-private 

spaces in North Asylum Hill must be laid on the character of the resident 

populatlort. Its transiency and lac5k of cohesiveness partly stemmed from its 

demographic characteristics. The physical environment did little to" foster 

ft 

or encourage resident cohesion; indeed, it appeared to' discouraged poheslon. 
Not only were the streets and public spaces dominate'cl hy outsiders* whose 



activities were often fear-producing and who created a neighborhood which seemed 
alien to residents; in addition, the neighborhood lacked the physical defini- 
tions which would have increased the likelihood of neighborhood identification 
and a sense territariality * 

Residents have an important role to play. in opportunity reduction. 
They can loc5k out for one another. They can make it uncomfortable for would- 
be offenders to wander around neighborhoods looking for opportunities. In 
North Asylum Hill, however, residents did not play this role very effectively. 
They avoided public spaces and semi-private spaces which would have^ 
their opportunity for surveillance. There was lilrlle evidence that' 
a sense that they icould control what happened in their neighbor! 
interaction of the physical environment and the residents' charact^istics 
was felt to contribute to thi^ situation. 

The physical environment also made the role of the police itt^crime 
prevention more difficult. One of the striking features of street crime in 
North Asylum Hill was its dispersal to residential Streets rather than being 
concentrated on main streets. Police patrol and surveillance can be mdst 
effective if it can be targeted on a limited number of areas where crimes 
are most likely to occur. However, because offenders felt comfortable on 
all streets, and "worked" side streets e^ren more than the main streets, the 
potential for police patrol and surveillance to ef fectivel^^imit criminal 
opportunities was constrained. 

There were other factors which contributed to' crimltial opportuijities. 
If the neighljorhood residents had been better organized, it might have 

■affected the ability of ~ residents to exercise control over their neighbor- 

' ■ f 

hood. The fact that policy officers were rotated every sixty days limited 



;helr ability to become familiar with residents' concerns and, more impor- 
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tjantly, the details of the patterns of crimes in North Asylum Hill. The fact, 
that offenders were likely to be more familiar with the area, including es- 
cape routes, thfl^ police wae something less than ideal. Furthermore , al- ^ 
though the police were well-regarded by the N9rth Asjlum Hill residents, there 
had been no particular effort tb enlist citizen cooperation in crime preven- 
tion. The rate at which North Asylum Hill residents called police about 
crimes was only average in the city of Hartford. Perhaps there was room for 
improvement in this respect. > ^ ""^--^ 

These issues, while important, appeared to be secondary within the 
total picture of criminal opportunity in the area. The fundamental problem 
was that t\^p residential character of the neighborhood was undermined by the 
way 1^ which it was being used by outsiders. The task of surveillance fot^^ 
residents and for police was difficult, perhaps impossible. The opportun- 
ities for residents to work together to take control of their own neigh- 
borhood were also undermined. According tp the analysis, it was this prob- , 
lem that most needed to be addressed order to affect crime in North 
Asyluip Hill. 



CHAPTER III 
THE PROPOSED PROGRAM 



Iltfroduction 



The history of intervention in on-going" social processed by social 
scientists is not encouraging. Time; after time, interventions have been 

I 

I 

shown to have no effects or only short-lived ones. Citizens.have been 
mobilized forblock watches or patrol efforts which have effects on neigh- 
borhood crime, until citizen interest wanes and the program dissolves. Par- 
ticular patrol strategies by police are initiated, only to be abandoned when 
leadership changes. A head start program, a leadership training program for 
executives, psychotherapy, repeatedly have produced short- t<|rm changes for 
the lietter in individuals j but the' gains are lost when the treatment ends. if 
the individual returns to his/her previous situation. The lesson from the 
history of intervention is' that fundamental changes in the structure of sit- 
uations are required if change is to endure « 

There were two critical assumptions behind the Hartford plaho First, 
if the changes were to endure, they could not depend dn the imaginatipn, en- 
thusiasm or verve of a few individuals o Second, the problem was synergistic: 
that Xsy it was the interaction of all of the parts of the social and physical 
environment which created criminal opportunitieSo The effect of the way they 
were interacting was worse than th^ sura of the negative effects of each com-, 
ponent Individually, Consequently, to the extent that the program could af-' 
feet all 'parts of the situation to make them mutually supportive/ the bene- 
fits of the program would be multiplied; and they would endure because each 
component would be operating in a supportive environment, \ 

The program was proposed within a set of constraints, some known in 
advance, some not. The physical changes had to be politically acceptable, 
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.fundable, and able to be accort)plished in a short time. The community com- 
ponents of the program would consist of what citizens in the North Asylum 
Hill area were able and willing to do.' The police program was limited to 
wbat the Hartford Police Department was willing and able to do. The pro|tt:am 
designers were not the implementors.. Their mode of influVce had to be per- 
suasion. Inevitably, any f>*ogram they proposed could onJ.y be a set of strate- 
giete and goals; the details would have to be worked out with those respon- 

I 

N 

sible for approving them and carrying them outo ) 

In this chapter, we will describe the model program that was proposed 
to the appropriate groups and agencies in Hartford. Although the physical 
design, police, and community organization prograirts' are discussed separately, 
it should be understood that "th^ program" would only exist if all three were 
implemented i,n combination. It was designed to intervene in the processes 
identified in the analysis which made North Asylum Hill a depersonalized 
neighborhood, one in which it was fairly easy for offenders to operate and 
in which resident cpntrol was discouraged. It was designed to restructure 
police operations to make, them more effective at the neighborhood lev# and 
more supportive of citizen efforts. It was designed to be an integrated, 
enduring intervention in a process that was creating increasing burglary and 
street robbery in an urban residential area. 

llie Plan for Physical Design 

The physical design program had four general goals: 1) to diminish 

I 

the use of North Asylum Hill by non-residents, both in. cars and on idbt; 
2) to structure and channel remaining through traffic onto a small number of 
selected streets; 3) to define the neighborhood' spaces more clearly, both 
' overall and for interior residential areas; and, thereby, 4) . to increase 
residents' use. of the neighborhood and their sense of control over what 
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happened there, ^ 

There were several constr^ainfs on the options available t;o the physical 

V • 

design team^ First, the^J&y^. of physical changes proposed had to be such y 
that they could,>€impleTnerited in a reasonably shbi't tiine« 3ec^nd, there ' 
were re^fl imits on what the proposed changes could cost. Third,. any set of 
specific changes proposed had to be, ratified by 'both area residents ancj. city 
officialsp The time constraints almost necessarily limited the prograiti to 
• public places: streets, sidewalks qnd^^iparks. An integrated program^f 
chaises on pr^ivate property would have entailed a time-consuming process of 
persuasion and funding that would have extended well beyond the projected 
target dateo The- cost constraints meant that proposed x:hdnges. had to be 
relatively simple^ The constraints of political a-cceptability meant that the 
specific details regarding design and location of proposed changes had to be 
worked out through a process of negotiation and comptdtniseo 

There were ^five^specif ic targets of tfiG* proposed physical design 
changes; vehicular traffic, pedestrian traffic, definitlOji of ' the neighbor- 
hood area and interior spaces, open spa/tea; and "porous^* private spaces, 

' Vehicular traffic, commuting 4^hrbugh the neighborhood was carried on 

'. } . "^"^ ' • 

threq east-we«t streets and one north-south st^reetg The physical design |;eam 
wanted to reduce the number of through streets from four to one (an east- 
west street) or j:wo (an east-wedt and. a north-south street)*, Th^ principal 

i 

means proposed for doing this was blocking some streets at intersect ibns , • 
creating cul-de-sacs. These streets would no longer be through streetSp 
In addition^ they proposed treatment's of a number of side streets which 
wfere Resigned to make them unattractive ' for use as shortcuts* through the 
area. These treatments included creating cul-de-sacs, chang.ing tvo-way 
street's to one-way streets, and creating "gateways" by simply narrowiag 
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the entrance to a street tc> make it appear clearly residential rather than a 
through stteet. 

One east-west street had to be kept open to handle bus trafi^c (for- 
cing outsiders from. the north or south to go around the neighborhood) and , 
directing all east-vest through traffic onto a single streeto However, there 
was some doubt about the political feasibility of such a plan, A compromise 
plan would keep the north-south street open as^well. The overall goal was 
to .define one ou two ''collector" streets as the only streets which would 
carry traffic through the neighborhood, thereby significantly reducing the 
traffic on most^ streets in North Asylum Hill and possibly reducing the total 
number of cars driving through the area as we^l (Figure 4), 

Pedestrian traffic was seen as much more difficult to control. It is 
not difficult to design streets to discourage through vehicular traffic, 
while leaving them acce^^le to residents. It is very difficult to struc- 
ture non-resident pedesOrian traffic without creating impediments to resi- 
dents' use of the neighborhood as well, 

^ There was a bridge across railroad tracks which constituted the sole 
public access to' North Asylum Hill from the north. This bridge was heaviiy 
Used by students cOTDinuting to schools,^- Eliminating that bridge would have 
encouraged students to walk around the neighborhood. This, change would have 
produced ^ marked reduction i^i non-resi/dent pedestrian traffic in North 
Asylum Hill, However, it was decided at an early stage that removing the 
bridge was not politically feasible. 

Alternative ways of structuring pedestrian traffic through the neigh- 
borhood were considered, including gates and barriers of other kincfs. How- 
ever, none of these approaches coul^ accomplish their goals without causing 
undue inconvenience to neighborhdbd residents. 
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Figure 4 
s PHASE 1 AND 2 PLANS 




The closing of Sargeant. Street east of Sigourney Street and two or three 
other minor changes were not Implemen^d, . s^^^ ^ 
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It was concluded that there was no sure way to structfure th^ paths of 
those walking through tft*e neighborhood. There was some hopi that the streets 
closed to vehicular traffic and defined by gateways would begin to appear to 
non-resident walkers as areas where they wovild not feel comfortable. This 
would. be- particularly likely ^to happen if the- residents of thoae^streets be- 
gan to use their yards and streets more and began to assert control over 
those streets. However,' an alternative outcome could be that streets with 
reduced vehicular traffic would be particularly attractive to pedestrians. 
There was no confidence that there wa& a way to^control or structure pedes- 
trian traffic j.n North Asylum Hill unless residents^ responded to reduced 
vehicular traffic on their streets by creating an environment in which out- 
siders felt less welcome. 

Dp.ftnition of spadfes wAs a probWwhich the physical team attempted 
to deal with in two ways. Their first concern was that North Asylwji Hlll^^ 
as a whole was not visuaj^ defined as'a residential area, Jn particular, 
the transitions from the commercial stre^ bounding .it into the residential, 
area were not clear. The proposed solution was to create "entrance ways" 
on as many of the streets entering North^sylura HiU as possible. These 
entrance ways would consist of street narroiings with attractive landscaping, 
and would give a visual sign that land use was changii^S " that one was 
entering a residential neighborhood, • 

The othep problem of dl^fipition was that of interior spaces. Some 
blocka in North Asylum Hill are long "ones, and the urban design team felt 
that these spaces were too large to promote resident identification with an 
area larger than that immediately around their, homes. To address this 
problem, the urban design team proposed "mid-block treatments": breaking 
up the longer blocks by narrowing the streets, possibly putting an island in 
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t\\e middle of the street ,t.&gain vith attractiv6 lan^ca^ingo In this way, 
they hoped to creat^^^^a^^m^ of subupiits within Nott^jKylum Hill. 

Opep spaces or voids were of three different types: a very important 
park in the middle of ti\e neighborhood, a few-vacant lots or lots where houses 
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had been abart'doned-, and parking lots for apart^nent buildings and offices. 

EsgenJially, theraj was nothing to be done about the parking lots 
since bhey*were private ^property . The one proposal advanced was to encour- 
age landlords to fence their parking lota, thereby decreasing the likelihood 

• r 
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that people would pass through parking lots into ^residents ' backyards and 
lOther private spaces. However, landlords could only be encouraged to do 
this,; pubJLic funds could not be used for this purposeo j 
; The vacant lots aipd abandoned"* buildings , which were relatively few 

in .number, were also private property □ The urban ilesign team recommended 
that efforts be ma'fte to encourage the owners of these properties to up- 
grade them and, if possible, to help by encouraging private financing to 
restore buildings. However, ^gain, these problems could not be solved 

by the direct use of public furies: so such efforts were not part of the 
- ; / • . ■ \, 

program^ y ' < ^^-^ 

The park could be treated by the program^ The urban design tfiam pp.r- 
ticularly singled out the park as being iinportanip i The exact kind of changes 
could not be specified, because they would clearly have to be designed with 
resident cooperation and Input p However, in general, the urban design team 
encouraged (fleaning up the park and defining certain spaces wl^in it for / 



use by small children and ^elderly people. This would encourage residents 
of the neighborhood to regain control over the use of this important place 
as a public spaceo ♦ • 



The porosity of private spaces In North Asylum Hill was the final. 
protj,lem addressed by the urban design. team. Again, salutionja were limited 
by the fact that they had to be private solutions; put^lic funds could not be 
used for private fencing. Simply communicating to landlords that increased 
fencing would be beneficial to the neighborhood as a whole was the only 
short-term proposal developed, with one except ion« As previously noted, the 
only pujjlic* entrance into North Asylum 'Hill from the north was a single bridge 
over the railroad tracks along the northern border of the areao However, the 
lani^ along the tracks was unfenced. This allowed entrance into the neigh- 
borhood through backyards across the entire north bordero The "urban design . 
team^ urged that negotiations be undertaken with the railroad company regarding 
the fencing of the entire length of ^he area. 

In summary then, the physical design proposal inclyded : creating 
cul-de-sacs, gateways and one-way streets to reroute vehicular traffic through 
the neighborhood to. one or two collector streets; constructing entr>gjice ways 
and midblock treatments" to give visual definition to the entire area and to 
create Smaller interior spaces; cleaning and structuring the park; nepotic/- 
ting with ithe railroad .company for fencing along its tracks; and encouraging 
other private landowners to fence or improve their properties. 

Tlie Plan for the Police 



Hartford team thought th&t the police role in the reduction of 
criminal opp'ortunities and of resident fear in North Asylum, Hill ccAild be 
strengtn^ned in three main ways. First, the quality of information avail- 



able to police could b& improved. Because of geographically rotating assi^.n- 
mehts, off icers- on f^.eld patrol had only a limited opportunity to become 
familiar with any neighborhood area. "Because police operations were cen- 
tralized, there was not a good mechanism for collating and tra^mitting tlie 
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infoirmation which ii^dividual officers did have about a particular neighborhood* 
area to those, making decisions about strategy and prdoritiea. In 1973, the 

.Hartford Police Depai?tment ' s system for keeping records on crimes and of fen- , ; 

*■ ' , , . 

ders made retrieval of the information they contained difficult, .This 
severely ^limited the use of record data in planning strategies and allocating- 
resourceSo 

Second, because decision making was carried out in central headquarters, 
there was little inclination br capa^it^ for tailoring police strfiltegii&s to 
trhe needs and problems of a particular neighborhoodg ^ ' x> 

v 

Third, although the police were wel]. regarded by residents of North 



and South- Asylum Hill, it wa§ thought that stren^ffeening relationships be-' 
tween the police and citizens might help the residents themselves play a more 
significant 'rble in opportunity reduction. One way' was for polifCe to encour- 
age and support both formal and. informal efforts by residents to protect 
themselvelWnd to c:ontrol their neljjhbOrhoodp In addition, by 'Ijecoming 



familiar with resident concerns and responding to thosecTConcerns where appro-. 

« 

priate, police might be able simultaneously to improve conditions that were \ 
producing fear and to increase further residents' sense of control. 

The police program proposed was one that would deal with all of these 
problems: creation of a neighborhood team assigned to the Asylum Hill A'iead • 
The proposal had four feature's that were considered^essential^for achie^ng ^ 
the goals of the police component of the program: 

1) Permansnt geographic assigprneut of men to the area was one 
tant featureo The most important reason for this was its potential to in- - 
crease individual officers' knowledge of the neighborhood and its crime. It 
>was thought that an additional benefit might be to increase the officers' 
Co™dtment to solviug tine problems of the neighborhoodo 

• ■' ^•■ ]i 
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4 2) Decentralized command of this team was another* essential feature. 
It wap thought that for police responses to be tailoired to tl^e needs of the 
neighborhood, decisions had to be made at the neighbbrhood level„ A vety' 
important benefit of this change woul(J be improved access of 'decision makers 
to detailed information about the area, -H^e-^^ervisary personnel would have 
both experience in the area themselves and an/ improved ability to obtain in- 



formation from individual police officers,' 

3) The development of a formal relationship betveen. residents and 
police was also considered essential. This would not .only creatJ a mecl>anism 
foV communicating resident concerns and' priorities ; it would, alsi^reate soma-, 
resident leverage to increase the accountability of police to residents.: Of 
equal importance, such a mechanism would provide a ^ay for police to learn 
about citizen ideas for reducing crime in the neighborhood area. It .also 
would provide a way for police to enlist citizen cooperation in reporting 
problems and conditions that might warrant police intervention. 

■■4) Finally, it was felt that .the police would be more effective if * 
they had better informatioh about the patt erns of crime in the area. In 
particular, the p^ce needed to understand the role of the physical environ- 
ment introducing criminal opportunities and in shaping their distribution. . 
It was proposed that special procedures be established to provide this 
inforiftat,lon to the neighborhood team in.Asylwm Hillj 

Because of the similarity of the proposed polict program to other ex- 

* \ 

perfments. labeled "neighborhood teari policing", it -is worth noting two fea- 
tures often'^associated with team policing that were not part of the prouoiKfff^ 
model. First, neighborhood team police* units sometimes have "full service 
r^sponaibiUties"... T^iey handle f\\ police activities within their assigned 
area. However, "the AsylCi HilP arR was not large enough to sufJport a full 



service ;t^m* Given the strength of the^ Police Department of the City of 
Hartford, the Asylum Hill share would be 20-25 men. A team pf that size can- 
not afford to have ver^^many specialists. Also, Hartford is small in area. 
• People, ^including offenders, can move about it easily. Therefore, the city- 
wide^ scale would seem to be the most efficient and effective for specialised 
units^ It was assumed, then, that city-wide investigative units, such as 



vice and burglary, would continue to service the Asylum Hill 'area as needed, 
'ftlowevsr, it was hoped that the units would work closely with the team so that 
all police responses in the area would be inte&j;ated and. consistent . 

A second feature often associated' with team policing is '^participatory 
management ^'o Tliis was seen as an -internal iss.ue for the police department to 
evaluate for itself and was not, in itself, essential to meeting project 
gcJals. However,' a good information flow within the unit serving Asylum Hill 
was considered to be desirable.'^ 

The above four features outline the proposal that was submitted to the 
Hertford Police Department for its considerat iono 

^ Plan for Communitiy Organization 

Some form of communi'ty organization was heeded in Asylum Hill for two 
reasons. First, physical changes could only be implemented if residents par- 
tlcipated in the detailed planning of those changes and approved the changes 
proposed. Participation in such a process necessarily involves volunteers 
who are willing to spend the time and effort required to attend meetings and 
become informedo Forinal voluntary organizations are the mast usual and pr'bii- 
ably the most efficient mechanism for such a process. 

In addition, a formal ^relationship between residents of the area and 
the police was proposed. While formal neighborhood organizations are not 




necessary, one of the best ways to insure that resident needs and interests 
are fully represented is to work through formal organizations. 

For these reasons, the first and basicFob jective of the program was 
to establish a formal organizational structure that could represent the resi- 
dents of North Asylum Hill.^ At the time the program was begun, there was 
only one neighbprhood organizat ion<, Its membership came from only a paijt 
of North Asylum Hill. The project team considered it^ essential that either ^ 
this organization be expanded or new orgi^nizat ions created to provide a mech- 
anism for participation for all segments of the resident population. 

The criteria for these organizations were fairly straightforward: 
they needed to provide an opportunity for all residents to participate; they 
needed to be viable organizations that could stand on their" own over time; 
they needed to be perceived as reasonably representative of the resident 
population as a whole; and they needed to have neighborhood problems in 
general, and crime in particular, among their major agenda items. 



The goals for the ctommiljjnity ;::omponeat of the program were a a general 
as the outline above indiiitesV It was recognized at the outset that the 
project team could not contlr^^l organizational decisions or the kinds of 
activities they initiated. It was hoped that the community organizations 
would initiate two general kinds ^ of activities on their own.^ First, it was 
thought that they might uhdertai^b some' activities that would formally involve 
residents in crlipe control. Second, i^ was hoped that they might develop 
activities which would promote iaterattion and cohesion among neighborhood 
residents. In addition, these grouf^a were to be represented on a police 
advisory committee of some kindt 
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ConclusiQn 

In the 'preceding sectlona, we have .outlined the- component is of the 
program vhich was proposed for the North Asyluin Hill area of Hartford, It 
is important to understand how the three components fit together to produce 
an integrated effort to control criminal opportunities and to reduce fear. 
It. also is important to understand that it is a combination of the direct 
and indirect effects of the program changes that was expected to. produce 
significant reductions in crime and fearo 

The specific anticipated effects can be summarized by looking again 



at the set of relationships among the pj^iysioal environment, the residents, 
potential offenders and the police. 

The physical design changes had the direct goal of structuring and 
reducing vehicular traffic, making the residential streets more residential, 
better defining the neighborhood as residential, and making the neighborhood 
area more attractive. As a result of these changes, it was hoped that resi- 
dents would be encouraged to use neighborhood spaces, that they would inter- 
act more with one another, and that they would begin to become more familiar 
with, and take more interest In, who used the ne.ighborhogd for what pur- 
pose. These change^ in turn, would lead to increased resident control 

\ 

over the neighborhood, particularly in the residential areas off the one 
or tt/o through streets, which would produce more mutually protective be- 
havior on the part of residents and make residential areas less attractive'* 
to potential offenders. < 

Potential offenders themselves might feel less comfortable on streets 



on which vehicular traffic had been ^signif icantly reduced^ Vehicular traffi 



wkich vehic 

was thought to have created an impersonal aftnosphere where outsiders could, 
comfortably ^*hang around**. The . reduction in traffic, i^n combination with 
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an increased interest in street activities and in use of the streets by resi 
dents, was designed to discourage offenders from wandering the neighborhood 
streets* 

V , 

..The physical changes were also designed to help the police. To the 
extent that offender activity would be restricted to a Smaller number of 
places, the less residential streets, the potential for police surveillance 
and intervention in crimes would be increased* v. 

Thus, the goal of physical changes was not simply to redu-ce traffic. 
Rather, a complex set of consequences was expecte^^ to result from the simple 
chang^ which included strengthening resident relationships with one another 
increasing their control in the-^^neighborhood, discouraging offender behavior 
and structuring criminal opportunities to make police intervention easier, 

Simil^arly, the police program was designed to have several different 
kinds of effectSo Certainly it was thought that increased familiarity with 
the neighborhood and the ability to respond uniquely to its problems might- 
improve police ability to inteiTcede in crime and to arrest offenders* In 
addition, it was thought that t'he geographic stability of g|ficers would 
strengthen the informal relationships between police and residents, eu- 
couraging resident cooperation with .police and the residents' sense of 
having an effective working relationship with police^ It was also hoped 
that the relationship with resident^ would lead to some shift in police 
priorities, reflecting the needs and concerns of residents* For' example, 
it had be^ found that residents feared what went on in the streets (pros- 
titution and loitering). Police generally give lo\^er priorities to such 
activities than to more ''serious*' crimes* If they leart^ed from residents 
that these activities created a serious problem of fear,- police could make 
an effort to control them, thus directly reducing fearo 
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Finally, the community organization program was essential in implemen- 
ting the physical design and in establishing the formal relationship between 
residents and the team police unito It was also hoped that these organizations 
would, on their own, initiate resident efforts, both for:nial and informal, to 
deal with crime ^in the area. Formal' programs such as block watches might be 
established to discourage offenders from wandering the streets. Of even more 
importance, however, would be communicating to residents their potential day-- 
to-day role in looking out for one another and in informing the police of 
■■ ■ ft . " 

suspicious events. Efforts by community organizations to increase interaction 
among residents and to make the neighborhoodnmore attractive might also en- 
hance the likelihood that residents would increasingly look out for one 
atl^oth^rp , • . *^ 

In Hartford, as in any other city in which someone would attempt to 
implement such aj program, the residents were going to decide what community 
org'anizations wobld do, and the physical changes emerged out of a political 
processo The task of the project team was to present the goals that it saw 
as desirable and the analysis on which those goals were based« 

The above outlines of the progra.ni were presented to the appropriate 

\ 

constituencies in Hartford^ There followed a period of neggtiation, meetings 

-and decision makirt^. In the next chapter, Chapter IV, we describe the pro- ' 
gram implemented. • . «w 
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CHAPT^R/lV 
IMPUMENTIfjG THE PROGRAM 



In troduc 



tior/ 



Implementation was a developmental process, not ^ single event, for all 
three program components. The model plan was presented|to the Hartford com- 
munity as a set of more or less specific program objectives togethet with the 
underlying rationale. Part of the implementation process for all three pro- 
gram components was to develop, in cooperation with residents and the pui)lic 
and private agencies concerned, acceptable means of reaching the objectives. 
There were^ necessarily, some compromises and as a result, some changes In 
the plan. • 

The purpose of this chapter is to provide a good description of the 
urogram as actually implemented. This is necessary for two reasons, First, 
fiy^causev there is only one experiment being evaluated, this description is 
the main basis on which readers will be able to reach conclusions^^out the 
general applicability the Hartford program. Second, we mus't compare ^at 
was achieved with the proposed jplan in order to assess the significance of 
the impacts Qf the program. 

The Hartford Institute be^an preliminary discussions with city official 
and neighborhood Residents ir\ the summer of 197A. 

At that time, there was one organization in Asylum Hill composed of 
residents of one section of, the area^ Over a period of six months two more 
organizations, representing residents ol^^^^o^ier parts of ^Asylum Hill, were 
formed* 

The initial agenda for community meetings was the feasibility of form- 
ing a Police Advisory . Committee and the possible street changes. A Police 
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Adviaory Committee was formed and ifi. included representatives of the thtee 
major conmunity groups. Over time, the grpups initiated a number of programs, 
a'pme crime-related, some not. All thre^ groups were extan! through the 
spring of 1977, although the level and kind of activity which they engaged 
in varied. 

I Early in 1975 the Hartford Police Department .created a district which 

/included Asylum Hill. ..wlthin the district, two teams weije created, one of 
which, was designated to serve Asylum HiU- The team had a stable assignment 
of men to the , area, a high degree of interaction with citizen3, and it gained 
a moderate amount of autonomy in decJ|pion making. - 

The physical design plan underwent a period of review dur.lng which a - 
number of details were modified. Approval was a slow process for several 
reasons. It was the most radically innovative component. The logical con- 
nection between closing streets and crime reduction is a subtler one than 
that between police or citizen efforts and crime and, therefore, more dif- 
fi^ult to communicate. The proposed street closings necessarily affected, 
more people directly than the other two program components; so more people 
_ had tq__be„c^qn suited and convinced of the value of the changes. 

Eventually a plan was approved which entailed eleven changes in the 
public streets in North Asylum Hill. Work began in June, 197^. Two key 
east-west streets were closed to through traffic. A number of other streets 

•were narrowed at intersections; one was made one-way. One north-south 
street and one east-west street were left open to carry traffic not routed 
•around the neighborhood. All street closings were complete by November, 

I 1976. Some of the fln^il landscaping was added in the spring of 1977. 

Because the unique feature of the program was integration of physical 

-design, considerations into a multi-faceted program of opportunity reduction,'^ 
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the program could only be said to be fully "in place'* when th6 physical 
changes had been made. Although implementation of community, police and . 
physical design ijrdgram componentsi are ^treated separately in the discussion 
that follows, It should be kept in mind that they are not independent 
entities. Rather, they are Interdependent parts of a whole and have con- 
sistently been thought of th^C way. 
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V Implementing Tlie Cotrnnunlty jjrganlzatlon Program 

Introduction * 

This discission begins with the community organization component af 
the program because, chronologically, the first step of Implementation was 
to begin to Involve the area residents. The two Immediate goals of the com- 
munity organization effott were to Include area residents In the planning 
^, ' ' • ■■ ■ • ...... ^ ^ 

and Implementation of the physical changes and to establish a formal rela- 
tionship between residents and police. In 'order to do this effectively., It 
was evident that It was necessary either to expand the one existing resl- ^ 
dents' o'rganlzatlon or to create new ones. The necessary characteristics of 
these organizations Included: 1) serving the entire geographic area of 
North Asylum Hill; 2) representing the range of needs^ and concerns of nelgh- 
borhood residents; 3) having crime as a significant agenda item; and 4) hav- 
ing enough stability to permit participation of residents over an extended 
period of- time, , , 

Although it was understood that communitri^ organizations wtiuld define 
their own priorities and activities, it was hoped that they. would contribute 
directly to the achievement of three general program gpal,s : involving resi- 
dents directly in the control ftf crime in their neighborhoods; addressing 
neighborhood problems in a way that would make the area more attractive' and 
iess fear producing; and encouraging interaction among residents as a way of 
s tre^igthening cohesion and mutual concern. 
Establishing the OrRanization 

In the fall of 1974, when the Hartford Institute first began the 
process of presenting the results of the analysis (described in Chapter II) 
to the community, the only existing resident organization in Atsylym Hill waQ 
the Sigoumey Square^Civic Association (SSCA). *lt had approximately 50 

' i 
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member households, mainly white, middle-aged and older home owners, long-time 
residents of the area in tphe northern half of North Asylum Hill, The goals 
'of the organization at that time were, diffuse. Many, of its activities were 
social. i . 

Institute st>aff, the project's urban design team, and the Hartford 
police officer who:^was to command the neighborhood's police team met with 
SSCA members to outline the problem analysis and the *Linds of solutions the 
project team thoifght would be helpful. The membership almost immediately 
responded to the project in a positive way. Early in 1975 a committee to - 
work with the police was established along with a physical design committee, 
as a formal means of participating fn the project. SSCA consistently was an 
active and important participant .in tfi'e implementation of the project from ' 
then on. 

The area served by . SSCA represented only Half of the North Asylum Hill 
area. Therefore, it was^necessary^to stimulate the formation of a group to 
represent the residents in the remainder of North Asylum Hill. A group of 
about two dozen interested residents was identified. This was a rather 
different group from the one involved in SSCA. They were primarily young 
professionals, renters, . who had chosen to live in Asylum ^ill, They had some 
ideological commitment to the value of a city and to life in an urban envir- . 
onment. They represented not only a different geographic area but also a 
different segment of the North Asylum Hill ct^mmunity. 

4 

A series of discussions was conducted with this- group In late 1974 and 
early 1975, similar to those held with SSCA. These meetings resulted in the 
formal establishment of Central Asylum Hill Association (CAHA) . This group 
too established police and physical design committees to facilitate formal 
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participation^ in the project. ^ • 

A third civic association; Westce.m" Hill Orgai>ization (WHO) grew ,out of 
an independent effort'' of the Hartford Institute to encourage a street ob- 
^ server program. In 1975, several property owners in Asylum Hiy. had 
suggested to the Hartfo-rd Ins titute that some^guch program might b^t useful. 
The idea was supported by. the police. In the spring 'of 1975, some two dozen 
volunteers exprensed interest^ in participating. Institute staff suggested 
that these vpluntu(>rs and their neighbors fom a civic association to pa^J^ 
cipatii a br/3adttr way in aflectiug n^ghborhocwl pi^-.oblems . By the spting.^f 
' 1975 , -WHO was tormally es tabli^lied. 

, Tfjfis ag^n WBS rathrer a different organization. Geographically, the ^ 



majorit'y* of members lived just south Asylum Avenue Tlit^y tended to be 
'older renters, Ion^--tLme residents who had an investmi^at in staying in the 



/area and making it a better ..place tx) Uve,. Hie soci/iL benefits of partici-- 
pacing in a formal orgcrfll'^atlon were also ol import aiM-t* to a cons i (terai> »r 
numbe-r 'o'f members. " \ v • 

Because SSCA- and CAHA were both involved in butlaing a rolal ionsiii p 

< ■ f 
with the police through a special committee, it made sense to all invalv<'fl 

0 combine* the efforts of the t^o o.t*gani^at ions . In late spring of 1 975 the 
Asylum Hfll Police Advispry Committee (/VH/PAC) Wcis created with representa- 
tives from eaoh organization. Repreg^entat I ves from WHO were added when it 
became\f ormally^ organised. . ■ ' 

. '"^'rhus,' by the end c5f the spring *in 1975, tlH^re were th ree c)rgan^.a;:iuny 

representinig^-Asylura ^ill refelrden ts , eac[i o C . w^iich had repre^entat kves on a- 

-ft-'" ' / 

police advisory Jboimnittee . - The two organizations i;i North Asylum Hill were 
H*<,mnally involved in the -planning a,fid Implemerttation of t.Ke phy^i cal- desi gn. 
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Organization Activities 

* I* 

Participation In , the planning and implementat ion wf t>ha phy^lcaj 
.changes, was the first issbe^roijght to the community organizations, lliel-r 
participation was made critical by the fact that the funding for thy phynlraL 
design^ changes had to come from the city. Documentation of majority resident 
support for the physical program was required by tl^e' City Council prior Co 
.authorizing the changes. 

V The c^munlty organl^tlon meotinga served as a.^forum lor p rosea L i iir, 
and discussing the suggiested physical design changes. Not only did the 
membership become informed in 'this, way, but the organ! /at i ons also hosted 
open meetings attended by other residents and Interested non-res I doniswhi. Mi 
were ati essential part of the ratif ication proct\ss • 

.The. orgariizat iona were more ttian simply passive vehtcU.^^:} for th(» ox- 

4 

change of Ideas. Tlie leadership of these (irganlzatlons , p^irfi r u'l ar 1 v' SSCA 
• and CAHA, took initiative In a nimiber of ways to heJi) ensure the iiniJ 1 .m:i.mu ,i- 
tlon of the physical cleslj^ii program. iliey \t tended mt!e(inj>,s of ih|f(;itv 
Counri]^. and othc^r publlt^ forums. CAHA undertook a survey ot r(>sidtnit.s (m 
help document iho LiiU^^^ of residents Lh the p rogram. ATr op,e th(M , tiie 
cont vihut ion of tliese (organizations was not simply tliat the majority of 
their membt rs 'votod (n favor of Implementinf the program; thev also 1 09k :\n 
active role In pushing the Citv Council and otherj^; to act on i t . ^ 

Furthe nrfo re , :7)nrP a program had b^en apprc^vedi a moniloriru^ rojmi.i M ce 
was ystab llshed to ov(> r^ujfe const nkt Ion and otfier aspects o\' tht; physirjl 
design changes. Needh^st; to say.^ that (M)nttn I ( f ej' Inrlnded s'uuHfic^a 
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mentation from \ \\^ three area '('(Miimnn it v orKar4 1 za t i ons * ♦ 

^ 'Die establ Ishnunit ot the AH/PAf! provided one vidi fc 1 e ^v/iier^b v r'csidfMit:; 
co>tt3^ relate d.frertly to poJir.e, lliLs group, as pre^vi ons I v noted, ia'^ 



established In the spring of 1975. It met regularly with police leaders ^ 
the are*, sometimes bi-weekly and sometimes monthly. Thus, the two essential 
activities for the jcoSimmrty otlanizatlon component of^the program were fully 

implemented. V • . 

It was hoped that the community organizations, would undertake activi- 
ties which would encourage resident', crime preventioA^ and strengthen the neigh- 
boriood. It is difffcult to apply strict criteria to 'determine the extent; to 
which this occurred. There wereV however, a number o£ activities initiated 
by community organizations that "were generally ^supportive of project goals. 
, , ' Perhaps -the most ambitious continuing activity of this sort was the 
Street. OUgerver Program, which had served as the l^asis for the establishment 
of WHO and which was ad\Jpted by SSCA in 1976. ^Jhe volunteer street observers 
from both organiz-ations were trained, by Asylum Hill police in such subject* 
as the use of CB radios and the detectipn and reporting of suspicious 
activities and crimes ' in. progress . Observers worked during^ .the spring, sum- 
mer and early 'fall months, Monday through ' Friday , from six to eight in the 
Evening. The program was termi^l^?^ for the winter months of each year be^, 
cause of the reluctance of volunteers to be o'utsidQ during the col^, dark 
winter evenings. 

Observers were assigned on a per-block basis and provided^tij^a CB. 
radio or a walkie-talkie with whfch to relay calls about -suspec ted . criminal " 
activitySo a base station. The base station was located in 'the Asylum Hill 
Neighborhood Police Field Office and staffed by r^sfdents volunteers. Calls 
for service were relayed by the base station to a specially assigned area 
.patrolman.. Tlae WHO program^had about two dozen ^un tee rs in ly?^ and ^.0 
volunteerd^, in 1976 ; 50 SSCA members participate" the program in 1976. In 
'the spring of 1977 , about 40 WHO mamben^' and 70 SSCA ;nembers volunteered for 
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training. " T ' , 

Another program diredtly aim^d at jrime prevention was the Burglaty' • 
Prevention Program initiated by CAHA in 1977, The purpose of the program 
was to r^4kice opportunity for residential, burglary and ^:c^ increase general 
awarenes3 of. citizen cpime prevention , Twelve volunteers trailed by AsjIPum 
Hill policesand Nsdpervised by CAHA members conducted a door-to-door campaign 
with Operdtion IdenXliClcation Engravers ^nd information qbout home security , 
Engravers and Operation Idf ntif icatlon stickers were supplied by the Hartford 
Police Department, 

Turning to atitivities o:^ a mo):e\general nature, all three groups held 
periodic ^social events (suct> as blc^ck. ' parties) to which they invited police " ' 
team members and their Eaiiiilics as well as residents of the area whg did not 
belong to the organization, . . * ^ 

The numbeij and type of other activities of the organizations vari-ed. 
For evf^mple , SSCA and WHO generally concentrated on problems specific to' 
their areas, such as WHO's Transiency Reduct ion Program and SSCA's Redevelop- 
.ment P^ffferam for Sij^oufney Square Park. CAHA was interested in more general 
problems, 'as whtn Its ^nembers prepared draft legislation on mandatory sen-. ^ 

tencin^ and legali/ation of prog^i^^tion SSCA and CAHA engaged in a l^rgerr 

* ^ ...... 

number an^ wider variety of projects than did WHO. CAHA's proj ects tended 

to be relatively 1||||^rt-tenn one^s ^whereas SS€A arrd WHO had a number of con- 

tinuing projects. One of , the most impotrtant of these may turn oMt to be the 

.Neighborhood Housing Services program, which was just getting underway at the 

^nd of the e\mli|^tion period .^SSCA has played a nmjor role in working with 

the Hartford Institute and other interest ed persons in Hartford to arrange 

furtdhiK for Imp^oviiiK th^ housing fttock In the North Asylum Hill area. Many 

observers consider this t/ be d critical part of st renp,thening the nelghbor- 



hood iiH a wholly, although it will take some time for the result^ of this 
efforL to have ti jielghborhood-wide Impact, 

Tho variety of activities descrLbed ab(^ve Is what one would exp(Jct of 
ro.sldent orj^an 1 iiat Ions , Tlie differences in emphasis reflected differences 
In (he iilhhIs and Inte rents of the [^^ple who Joined the organizations. 
Nevertheless, It Is e.Jear tliat each ot the organization's in lis o\m way 
inLt iaieil a\m\ carried out activities that were supportive of ihe general 
progiam ^.oiils. / " 

(!h.) rae I t-rlst.les oi l\\v Organ izat ions 

Due ot (-he initial goals was to ensure that all areas within North 
.Asylum Hill werA» reprl'seuLi^d hy a coininun it y Anga'^ ^ ^-^^^ ^ ^^^^ • (Mearly, this 
objiMM ivt* was aeln.eved» Second^^lL was ej/nsidered es.seuLi.al LhaL^the com- 
* nnin i t V o rj^ni i ^fl imis Lorinei^ had neighl)oi4iood prubiems in general, and crime 
i n ^ar I i cu I a r , as the m.ain focus of ihelr agenda, Al Lhough the emphasis in 
the ur\;aniz/it ions vari,ed, v.,\r\\ ot Lhe three o rgan IzaL ions discussed meL these 
•^crileiia .is well, A third ^^1 was that the t) rgan i za L Ions be viable /nid 
tMubiriu)-;, providinj', a eouL luuir%^mechanlsm ior resident participation in 
no i )'iibo jliood diM Isloii making. \Li\c\\ ot the Lhree o r gan I za L i ons dratted and ^ 
a[)pr(>ved bv-lav^/s and ^vUire Incorporated as civic associations under C>otuiec- 
riiMit si.Ui' law. All had rt»gular monthly meeLlngs of t4iCij?-'^^^^^^^ ' membership 
thrcHigliout (hll evaluaLlon i)eriod, wiLh more frequenL mee|fings by sub-corn** 
mi (. t L*p«-'. , Willi the possible exception of CAHA, whose nieiiib e rsh has consis- 
tent. I v been rli(^ sinalli\st, all th rea. organl/.at Ions seemed to *^e .stable and 
viable al ^the end ol the (wa I nation period. 

The Mn<H lor these o rgan i /.at i ons was that, tlu^v repipsent the 

raiiv»e ol area rcsidiuW i n t (M'(\s t ^5 , Those iatercsstc»d in joiniri}* .1 neighbor|iod 
}',MH!p a)'' alv\/.Tvs 1 .small p r|>l)o it i on (.)! the (otal i)Opu I /it 1 on , The jieopie who 
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have -the most Interest and investment in the issues being addressed by an 
organization will, of course, be those most likely to join and be active. 
The three organizations were seen by. city officials as sufficiently repre- 
sentative th^t 3 vote of tViose attending meetings was accepted as represer^t- 
ing the sentiment of the, resident population. However, in all three organ- 
izations, but particularly CAHA and SSCA, minority re'sidents were under- 
represented. Apartment dwellers were also under-represented, particularly 
in SSCA. y 

Specifically, SSCA membership increased from -50 households in 1974 to • 
slightly, over 100 in 1977 ; about 20 of the latter were black. Although the 
residents were nearly 50 percent black, this did represent a ^ cons iderab le 
increase in the minority membership over 1974. However, despite continuing 
efforts to recruit more members from these groups, Hispani'cs and apartment 
dwellers continued to be undtf r-rep resen ted . , ' 

CAHA's membership increased if'rom an original dozen o^o^ 40 in 1977, with 
the majority being young* apar tment dwellers,^ Although close to half of tlie 
residents of the area served by CAHA were black, efforts to recruit minority 
members [)roduced no stable bladk membership. • v 

WHO membership ronsis^ted mainly of middle-aged aA^ older Apartment 
dwellers. 'llio original 30 members grew to about 50 virtually all them 
white. Since the area served by WHO had only a very sxnal 1 ' minor i ty popula- 
tion, its la,ck of mi no r i Ly membe rsh i [) was less s ign-i ^itran t ^. 

4 

It is difficult to assess tire significance oi tlrts^lssue. Tlie fact 
that many black and Spanish residents were newcomers to the area, and tended 
to be young, undoubtedly contributed to the fact that they were les^^^ikely ^ 
to Join a group working on rie Ighboriiood problems On the other hand, the 
relatively^ low rate of pa r 1 1 ipa t i on by the black and Spanish residents, who 



conatltute more than half of the population, must be viewed as a significant 
limitation of the community organization program. If it were resolved, it 
would probably increase the ability of the organizations to work positive 
changes in the area, 

In conclusion, the implementation of the community organization program 
was very much as was originally outlined: the basic goal of establishing 
representative organization's which would participate in the physical design 
change^ and relate to the police were achieved. In addition, the organize- 
tions undertook a number of activities which were supportive of program goals 
and they were viable organizations that continued to work on neighborhood 
community problems throughout the evaluation year and beyond. 
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Innplementlna the Police program 
♦ 

Introduction ' . . 

Aa describ^vin Chapter. Ill, there were foiir main comf)onents of the 

model plan proposed for police. First, there should be geographic stability . " 

of the assignment of police of ficers serving the area. Second, decisions 

about tactics, policies and priorities should be .made a,t the neighborhoo 

level. Third, there should* be mechanism^ developed to strengthen the rela 

tionships between police officers incl neighborhood resi^ients , Fourth, police 

should have good information about the patterns of , crime and the role the 

physi car environment plays in creating opportunities for crime. The extent 

to which each of these goals was achieved .during the implementation will be v 

the main topic of this section. Other features of the implementation that ^ 

were important in understanding the police' role in opportunity reduction in ^ 

Asylum Hill will also be discussed. In addition, because full servic^ re-- 

sponsibilities and participatory management are often goals for simila^t;^ 

police programs, the extent; to which these were or were not part of| this 

experiment will be described. . - ^ . 

The Main Components of the Program 

In Jai^uary, 1975 , the Hartford Police Department issued the order 

dividing the city into five police districts. As project planne;r§ had 

V - . . ' -. 

recommended. District 5, which included the Asyluin Hill and Clay Hill/South 

Arsenal areas, ^as divided into two separate leams , with noiincrfase in man- . 

^ • . • 

power over the city average. The teams consisted of officers rep resentat-ive 
of, the department in capability, educational background, and commitment, 
rather than the ^'cream o^ the crop*^ A group of 59 men was aasigned to ' 
District 5 as follows: one district commander, two team commanders (orie tg 
head each taam) , six sergeants (evenly divided between the two teams), and- ' 
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55 uniformed patro'^ of Eicers. (about 25' per team). Kach team established a 
field office in the area which it served. . • ^ . 

• • Geographic stability of aasignment was established by this order. 
Except for attrition, the , same of ficers- served In the Asylum Hill area from 
early 1975 when the team was established through the evaluation period. 
There was some change in leadership, however. 'Ilie district commander was 
promoted and, left District 5 and the team leader in Asylum Hill changed in 



1976. ^ 

OiVe other* aspect 'of geographig stability should be discussed at this 
timel One idea behind (jeographic stability is 4:hat members of the team 
would respond to most calls for service vTlthia their team area. However, in 
1975, approximately 20 percent of all calls for service in District 5 were , 
assigned to non-district units, and District 5 personnel found that approx- . 
imately 35 percent of the calls to which threy were dispatched were outside 
the district. . 

Several reasons may be-' cited for these raLhcr \\\)'^\ "cro.-^sover" r.ites. 
Although District 5 ranked fourth in population served, if rankcii Urst; 
among th6 five districts in calls" for services in 197';. oLstrlcL 5 is 
centrally located, with three of the other four dtstricty bordering it. 
Therefore, it is the most convenient district to call when there 'is an over- 
load in another district. Finally, all calls for service are relayed , 

r 

"^through the central communiCationB division at central iitwidquarte r.q ; 
Clearly, the central problem was that dispntchers In 1 1 1 al 1 y ^bad not; adjusted 
to £he district concept. Many of the'^ "crosaovu rs" wera hu- non-emergency 

calls. ' ^ * * 

Some steps were taken to try to reduce "rrc^jsovcr" i-ate. " District 
supervisors were ani^ouraged to keep their tars w 1 ih l.n ,Llie 1 r distrlrts and 



Residents and police discuseed policies for handling this problem at the 
AH /PAC. meeting. 

Thus, AH/PAC appears to have served its purpose as a mechanism for 
establishing communication between resident leaders and police leaders. 
Indeed, more than with some other police-community relation^ groups, a 
process wka established in Asylum Hill whereby residents, could in fact 
affect police decisions and priorities. 

It shcuild be noted that most members of the pollce^team were not in- 
volved in AH/PAC meetings. In fact, only ten of the twenty-four men surveyed 
in 1977 who worked in Asylum Hill said they felt they knew about what the 
Police Advisory Committee did. However, there we re, .numerous other ways in 
wh^.ch the Asylum Hill police t iam interacted with residents. 

.For example, in 1976 the team commander began to attend community organ- 
ization meetings/as well as AH/PAC meetings. In addition, he occasionally 
asked patrol officers to attend these meetings, though this occurred 
Infrequently, '■^•r- ' » 

There were several,; examples of the police supporting activities of the ■ 
resident community organizations. They participated extensively in the block 
watch program by training volunteers and providing a location for the base 
station where calls could be received. When CAHA initiated its door-to-door 
campaign- to increase physical security and encourage the identification of 
valuable objects, again the police supplied training and materials -needed to 
carry out the program.. 

Finally , '•there were numerous instanoea of more informal constructive 
interactions between police and residents! Businessmen interviewed cited 
their pleasure at the fact that patrolling police officers frequently stopped 
by. Community residents held meetings and pot-luck dinners to which police 
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were even I'authorl zed to countermand orders to send their caps out of the 
district on non-emergencies'. The problem was discussed with dispatchers and 
they were encouraged to maintain district integrity. Nonetheless., the prob- 
lem was '[lot solved. In 1977, approximately 30 percent of District 5 calls 
were handled by of ficers ' from other districts ; the crossover rate .from 
District 5 to other districts was 27 percent. 

Decentralized command was an essential^ concept of the area team. How- 
ever; the traditioij of centralized command, teinforced by the retention of ^ 
centralized operation of specialized units in dispatching, made for early.* 
difficulties 1^ realizing this program gokl. Even routine decisions were 
checked with the leadership at central headquarters prior to implementation. 

When this pattern became apparent," the Hartford Institute initiated a 
series of discussions with headquarters- personnel and Asylum Hill team 
leaders. A basic problem was that there never had been a written author- 
ization for the team leaders to act autonomously. However, the distrifct 
commander and team commanders developed an operations guide defining a 
workable' scope of authority .which was approved by the central command. 
Over time, these guidelines were implemented by the team command structure 
in Asylum Hilli By 1976, it could be said that the Asylum Hill team had 
a great -deal of latitude and autonomy^ in making decisions about policies 
and priorities within the Asylum %11 area. , 

The relationship with citizens was focused on the Asylum Hrll Police 
• Advisory Committee (AH/^AC) , which consisted of representatives from the 

three community organizationa in Asylum Hill. ^ As described in the previous , 
■ section, this organization was established in the' spring of l975. J-t raet 
bi-mo^pLy throughqut the duration of the experiment . Meetings' were attended 
regularly by the district and team commanders. * 



1 .Although initially the group served as a vehicle for citizens to voice ' 

; vague -and general Concerns- about crime, over time, as mutual understanding 
grew, the group became more constructive. The basic fact which police had to ' 
. conununicate residents, was their limited re^urces.. In order to . do more of 

one thing, they had to do less of another. The police, .on their side, had ■ 
f to hear that the priorities of citizens and the things that concerned them 
^^■r^e not always the things^that were of highest concern to the police 

{ department, . * - \ • 

^ I AH/PAC was primarily' an ate» for discussion and bommunicat ion between 

the oirganized groups and the police. At one point the group did initiate a 
program of distribution of freon horns. However, this program was not con- . 
sidered successful by .most participants. Future direct action activities 
were undertaken by the individual community organizations rather than by 



AH/PAC 
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Several examples of police respoqs.es- to the AH/PAC could be noted as 

examples of the significance of this mechanism. A major concern of neighbor- ' ^ 

i 

hood residents was the prostitution problem, which brought many undesirable 
people into th^e neighborhood. In the summer of 1976, the police launched an 
aggressive campaign against pros titution in the area, which received wide- 
spread publicity throughout the city. Another cpnt'inulng concern was :■- 
Slgourney Square Park, the park in the center of the .neighborhood; . As a 
result of the concerns expressed in- the AH/PAC, poll ce'^patiol led "^^^^^^^^ 
foot as frequently as possible. n,ey '^^cle;:^!,^^^^ 

and elsewhere, tg disperse groups of drinkini me.n which. were, of ..concern to 
residents. Finally, when the physical changes \e. re, :implemeft£^etiv~p 
arosfe about the extent to which police should stp.ctm&nlotCQ^^p 

actions, and violations of the stree;t; barriers and one-^Vay-.-sCl?eet • . . . . . 
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team members were invited. In- 19?7v-22 of the 24 Asylum Hill officers ■ • 
surveyed said th^t. they had attended some community activities during the . 
year. , Interviews with residents produced anecdotes- of individual ,off ice rs 
going out of their way to be helpful. to individual residents. Thus, there 
is plentiful evidence, that an important program goal, th^n of ^.strengthening • 
relationships between the citizens and the police, was achieved. 

Special training in crime pat terns and the'physdcal envj,ronment was the . 
final goal o4^ the. proposed- ;^T:^gram:^J^^^ this, almost weekly 

meetings were held between . Hartford Ins titute staff and the leadership of the 
Asylum Hill team. Crime patterns were, mapped by Institute staff, and the 
physical team's analysis of the role of the environment in criminal oppor- 
tunities was reviewed thoroughly". There can be little doubt- that this ■ . . 
objective was achieved for the leadership of the team. 

However, it is equally clear that the program was not successful in 
getting 'these concepts toC^t of th, men on the polidfe team: -In particular, 
patrol officers /ever understood the purpose and value of the street changes 
proposed. They w4re only negative about them. In the 1977 s.urvey, 17 out ■* 
of the 24 officers said that they thought the street changes were "not a ' 
good, idea"; the other 7 were "not sure". Interviews conducted during the., 
monitoring of police operations indicated little understanding on the part ^ 
of patrol officers of the relationship between the proposed physical changes 
and crime. ''They saw- the street changes as an interference. In fact,- they 
patrolled closed. streets less often than other streets in the neighborhood. 
' ■ There was no real fo.rmal or. inforraal -attempt to explain the reasons ' 
for the street changes to the police officers. The relationships between 
the street changes and prime was not self-evident. One could speculate, that 
non-police approaches to c'rime control need t^ be presented with special 



care, to police of ficera^ if they care to be accepted; hu^^Si^dt is speculation.. 
The fact is that niost police officers did not like the' street changes. 

Nonetheless, the police may well have benefitted from knowledge of the 

.physical entrironraent or from the s t/eet^ changes thems^elves. For short periods 
during the experimental year, special burglary and robbery squads were 
established bypollce. Ttiese squads did map the patterns of crime and 
attempted to deploy their resources strategically to reduce opportunities ^ j 

•Almost certainly, the officers on the team were -more familiar with the 

» 

physical environment and escape routes than was the case when a city-wide 
force was rotating patrol of Asylum Hill. Moreover, even the officers'' ^ 
avoidance of the closed streets inadvertantly prodyced the effect at^ticipated 
by- the program designers; that police resources would be/concentrated on' 
main streets, ■ • • \ \ ■ 

A "final word should be said about crime information. The lack of a 
good information retrieval system in Hartford was noted as a problem. 
During most of the experiment, the Hartford Institute assigned a staff *' 
person' to .tabulate crimes and other data" iji Asylum Hill, These were' pre- 

■ < 

^sented to the leadership in the weekly meeting. In ad-dition, the Hartford ■ 
Police Department began major Improvements in its -computerized record system 
irf 197,5. However, the system only became fully operational near the end of 
the eJcpeiflmental period. 

In. conclusion, there was .. cletiriy>,eographic stability of assignment 
of men,, though m.pre calls for service 'than was desired we re^ handled by out- 
o,f-distrlct officers. The taam clearly achieved decentralized command. It 
established an unusua lly ^rong .set o f .ro 1 atlonsh i p.s with, residents in;thi 
are*!. Finally, the coiu-ept of tht^ role of [)hysic.-ii design iti the reducCi 
or crimp was guccesH l.uJ iy conveyecl to poLlco lG.pd<<r.s , but not to the ^eray.e''^^ 
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patrol officer. , ' » * • *. ' 

Other SlRnlflcant E:^menta <j/f th e'Pollce Program 

" There iare tKree additional issues Jihat need to be discirssed to un.der-^ 
stand the team police program i-n Asylum Hill: -participatory management, full 
service, and a reduction of manpower in the Hartford Police Department^Nj" 

. Par-ticipatorv management was not Specifically proposed by the Hartford 
pro.1ect.- However, b^cauSe it is commonly a part ."team policing", it should 
"be discusded. 

Stimulated ;by a grant from LE'AA, several "treats" were held in the 
spring of 1976 as a means, among^ oth^r things, of relaxing the traditional 
command structure. Before that, there had been gffor'^s to have team meetings 
to discuss policies and priorities. However, team meetings had to be held 
'on "overtime", si^^ce only 'a minority of officers were prt any given shift. 
There was a Jack of resources to pay for ovettiraeo Consequently, during the 
course of the two and a half /ears the team .was in place,, there were fewer 

>than six- full team meetings. 

* - • 

'"oJ^ From time to, time there were efforts b^t+ie team commander to involve 

■ men in decision making and t^ increase- communication between team leadership 
and. patrol officers. During 1976, the team leader asked^ patrol officers to 
*send him suggestions for innovative police activities. As a result, a two- 
man.aiti-burglary squad was^/^lished in the fall of 1976 and a two-man 

> ^ant^-robbery squad^was established during the Christmas sp^s on , when robbery 



and pursesrxatch weTce^most coftmon. ' For a period of timfe the commander also 

IP 

. rode with patrol officers in t^eir cars-in order to promote more informal 

^ communication* . / ^ 

'These efforts were undoubtedly all^ helptUl HoVever, for the most 
part, they were s^ort-iived.^ PoliU questionnaire' dtta. suggest: that over 



the "period of tHe exper^ftent men did come to see jrthemse Ives as much more of ^ 
a team with own , identity v However, th6ir partlclpaqLon In (decision 
making remained minimal. 

Full service is another /Characteristic often incorporated' into a teaiy 
police pro-am. The project did not recommend full service for two, reasons, 
F^r'st, tfter^ were effective city-wide units' for such special activities as 
burglary investigationg' and Vice, Second^ it did nQt seem that the temas 
were large enough to support specialized services. As we noted above, the 
Afly^l^mn Hill team did in fact Initiate special efforts , against' prostitution, 
burglarj^ ar\d robbery. For the most part, however, the mo^el was for the 
team to attempt to stay informed of activities of the centralized investiga- 
tive units in^ itsi arfea. 

The overall tecjuction in police resources is a final topic -that needs 
to be discussed hete. There were two related issues* in the relationship 
between the police ^departmer),t • and the Hartford city goveftiment which 
affected the experiment of Asylum Hill, First, starting in 1975,, there was 
a protracted "negot iat idn regarding police wages, Bj^ 1976, the matter had . 
still not been resolye^i and police affix^ers throughout the city were re- 

r 

♦ 

dortlng to a varlet^of 'tVctlcs , Iqcludlng strict ticketing for traffic 

vlolatldns and a jreduc tionun crime' reports filed, as an. expression of their 

\ * 

aggravation. Second, the City Council ordered a reduct^ion in the poli<?e 
budget during the^^aiP period. This eventually led to a reduction in man- 



ipow'er and an inability t^feplace worn-qut equipment* 

Although the first of these events had some bearing on the police 



t^am in Asylum Hill> the most importgjit effect was caused by the budget cut * 

and reduction in manpower and equipment. The already relatively small team 

was reduced from' 25 to 20 men. Working ' pat rol cars were alao in short supply 
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from time 'to time. -The effect of the .reduction in men was to reduce the 
flexlbility'of the' team commander to institute special patrols ^nd asslgn- 
ments. The atjort-lived anti-burglary and antl-iTobbery squads, were early 



casu. 



alties." In- addition, the ability to assign a special foot patrol to t;he 



park and other places where they^ere desired by citizens was reduced or 
eliminated. ' . *. ' • * " 

In the judgement of the police monitor, the Asylum Hill Police Team 

^ ^ ' \ . ^ ^ ' ' 

may well have been sraaHer tha^j was desirable in the first place. In order 

to fully realize" the advantages of a program such as ' ttt^s a* police unit 

must have the flexibility to initiate new pa'trols or activities in response 

' to resident concerns qr a particular situatiort in the neighborhood. Even at 

fulj. strength, the Asylum Hill Team had little ^O^ss capacity beyond * 

responding to calls for service and- beyond performing^ 

cojisidered essential. ^ When jthe,te^m was reduced further', the- capability foi 
special assignments was almost^^eliminateci. The problem was exacerbated foi 
the team commander by elem^uts of the police contract in Hartford which 
restricted his ability to allocate resources ^s he wanted. In particular, 
he was restricted to two-man cars and limited in the extent to which he 

could change an officer's schedule around to provide coverage in the way he 

♦ » 

daw as optima!).. * \ ^ 



The issues discussed above are good examples oT the Way reAjLity im^ 
)inges on an experimental program. None of* tixe problems was unique to the 
Hartford Situation. However, together the problems certainly had an effexzt 
on the role police were able to play in reducirlg criminal opportunities in 
Asylum Hill. • ' 
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^ ^ ItnpXepen ting the Physical Deal'gn Pro^raln 
As stated in Chapter III,- the goals of the physical design prograia^ 

^ ■ • • • ^ ' ' 

♦ were to: '1) peduce vehicular traffic through the«*neigHborhood and structure 
the remaining traffic mainly onto two streets; 2^ restrict pedestrian traf- \ 
fic throug^i the neighbqrhood and structure remaining traffic; 3) define the 
boundaries of the residential area sand define smaller sub-^reas within North 
|Asylum Hill; 4) structure pub-lie spaces, particularly the park; and 5) reduce 
the porosity of private spaces to discourage their public u^e\ In *this 
section we will discuss the efforts implemented t« achieve, each of these 
objectives. v • ' 

Vehicular Traffic "' ^ 

Ttje heart of the physical design plan was to change the use o^ public 
Streets. by vehicles travelling through, the neighborhood. In early thinking 

% 

*about these ph^nges, the urb^ design team had hoped to close the main north- 
south street through the neighborhood as well as all but one east-west 

» * 

stcreet. It quickly became clear that thi^ was not feasible; too man,y people 
considered 'the north-south street to be, essential. As a result, the b^sic . 
' plan presented to the community for preliminlary discussign proposed that one 
north-south street and one easf-west stree t be kep't open for through traffic, 
but that, the other eastrwest streets, andsthe side; streets throughout the 
neighborhgod , be treated so as to discourage th'eir use by non-residertts . ^ 
The two main strategies for dealing with streets were blocking streets to 
create cul-de-sucs^ * coraftletely closing the street to,.all but emergency jand 
service vehicles, and narrowing stre^ets to create attractively landscaped 
gateways, which would signal the entrance to residential .streets. In con*^ 
junction with the latter, the creation of some one-w^y streets was proposed . 

^fe© teduce through traffic. Ajj^ example of how such a. plan might' look was 

• ' • " • / . . . ' . " 

* . . , • -75 , • 

^ ' - ... J{)') „ ■ • . . " 
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4t sbecame* tbe bat 



drawn up^y the physibal design te^and itsbecame* tjjje basiS' for a series of 

meetings and discussions • ^ 

/" 

The* process of approval and implementation of ehirs-,plan proved to be a ' 

lengthy one. When the project was conceived in 197^^ it was hoped that 

private funding would be available for physical design changes. In fact> in 

1975, it became apparent that public funding was, the only way.to achieve im- 
♦ 

plementatioh of the program. This required approprd^at ion of funds by the 

Hartf(Drd Cily Council, .whiclj in turn x^an^d documented evidence of resident 

support before approving the^^'program. ' • 

^'A series of community meetings ensued at which both the general prin- 

/ • . " 

ciples and the details of the proposed 'street changes were disoussed; Most 

of th«e opposition came item several businessmen operatinc stores in North 

am Hill who w^ere concerned that restricted traffic would adversely affect 



their businesSo Eventually, a majority of. residents attending community 
meetings^endojTsed a ^modified • version of the program; and the City Council 
voted to fund the 'Changes through a combination of Community Dev^opment 
funds with CETA funds belong used for the labor for construction, 

Even af tQ^.this^^approval, further modifications were necessary. A 



factory in one comer fo Asylum Hill, which originally had' agreed t>o permit 
a street closing near its property, reversed its decision and forced the 
elimination of one cul-de-rsac. The area businessmen b rought a suit against » 
the City Qouncil. The suit was s^ettled out of court, but the pressurel ex^- 
ted by their efforts led to the elimination of one street closing and moving 
another 'Several yards away from'its proposed 'site. In addition, as residents 
and leaders worked with the urban design t;eam on the details of the final 
phVslcal design, it was decided that two or three other street closings could 
be 'eliininated) ^aklng -internal transit- easier for residents without affecting 



the overall design. ' * j[ 



One flnis^- feature of tbe j^hyeical design changes should be noted. 



Because of the experimental nature of the plan and because of continued un- 
certainty of 'ra^ny area residents^ businegsmen and city officials about its 
effectiveness,^ it was agreed that all street treatments constructed woul3 be 
^ temporary. The treatments had to be designed, and construction matjBrials 
chosen, so that they could be dismantled fairly easily if a decision to end 
the experiment seemed justified, • ^ 

Construction be^^an in June of 1976, using CETA personnel und^r the 
supervision o,f the Department of Public Wcfrks, It was expected that work 
would be completed by the end of the summer. However, after several months, 
little progress had been raa^e , "primarily due to the lack of experience of the 
workers^. Hartford DPW -personnel completed the work, rebuilding sites , where 
it was Judged necessary.' Construction work was effectively completed ^in 
November, 197^7^ • i . • 

. "•• ■ ■• /^-' 

In all, 11 street changes were constructed; there? were four cul-de- 

*» 

sacs, preventing through-passage of all but emergency vehicles, and seven 

gateways. One stre^j^ was made one-way. This 'design left onl^y two thr9ugh 

streets in Narth Asylum Hill, Sigourney Street running north and ^outh and 

■« . 

Collins Strreet running east and we st/.^^ nal landscaping wa6 completed in 
the springs^^^l977. , 
Control of Pedestrian Flow 



The ^nly jproposal the urban design team suggested ^}fo\A^4^ 
directly affected the overall amount^ of pedestrian traffic through thV 
neighborhood was to close the^iBigoumey Street; Bridge. As noted ^revious],y, 
it was concluded at a very .early point that such ^ change was not feasible. 
There was no feasible way to* directly retard pedestrian traffic by outsicJers 



without unraiilonably preventlng^resldental f rom using their neighborhood. 

The hope o^ the urban desijgn team was that the changes in street' 

traffic, combined with the gateways to residential streets, would help to 

struct^jire pedegtrlan. traffic^ through the. neighborhood, ' The lijfact of the 

program on pedestrians waa necessarily going to be psychQlogical, not 

physical • It was thought that: reduced traffic on residential /street^ would 

make them less attrflrcti-ve to outsider^, particularly if residents began to 

use them more treat themNmo'^^ as their own* - Essentially then, the pro- 

gram to control pedestrian traffic Was the street changes and the, improve- - 

♦ * • ■ 

ment irt definition of boundaries and spaces discussed below\ 

Definition of Spaces' 

.• ' • ' • 

The urban design team proposed to deal with t;he problem of definition 

* ■ ' 

of spaces in two ways, * One probleJn was the definition of boundaries of 

residential are^s. The team felt that there should b^ a clearer transition 

from non-residential ' to i;esidential parts of Asylum Hill. The main way^ to 

achieve this, was through entrancewavs into.^ the^Noi*th Asylum Hill residential 

^ ^ -". ■ * If. "* 

area and at the intersections of ma|.n streets and side residential streets 

within 'the area. These entrarfceways werer constructed as part of the street 

chaAges. They frequently consisted of narrowing the street itself and ex- 

pahding the sidewalk area. The entrances were attractively landscaped and 

• planters' were placed at the entrances. Not lill of the landscaping was com- 
♦ 

•» . ■ ♦ 

plete by fdll of 1976; but this work was completed as soon as possible 

in. the spring* of 1977. - ^ 

The other problem addressed by the physical design team was the scale 

6f tihe area within North Asylunf Hlll-^ They proposed a series of **mid-block 

treatments''; either street narrowings .or boulevards in the middle of flocks, 

" appropriately .landscaped., to define a ^et of sub-areas within the q,i>4f^hbor- 



hood with which raaldents could more easily Identify. The proposal « for thesa^ 
was, Included with ^the proposal for s'treefr changes to th-e City Council • • How- 
^ev<iri It was decided not to'lmpletDent the ^'mid-block^ treatments'' for reasons* 

*' • ' • ' . 

of jacOnomy • * • * . . ' * - ^ 

' Thus, manylof <Che entrances into North Asylum Hi^l,l and entrances onto 

/ ^ ^ ^ 

- the residential side streets were given definition as part of the physical 
design changes. However, thfe program as Implemented did not include any 
efforts to break up" larger blocks "into smaller, more manageable sub-areas. 
Sigoumey Square >Park % , 

Another consideration of the physical design te'aiirNitas t;he open spacei 
• and voids in theyrieighbothood, The^team Urged that efforts be made to clean 
up or restore'* few* vacant lots/or abandoned buildings. However, their main 
concern was wlfh^ Sigoumey Square Park, a park in the mlddle^^of the neighbor- 
hood which was. thought to ei^ercise a negative < influence over the area, 

The physicaf design team recommenced thet the park be cleaned up ap^ 
made more ^attractive in order to encourage its use by i^^sidents most 
important, recommendation, however, was to structure the open space in a way . 
that was targeted for use by such groups as small- children and 'eldevly 
residents. They contended that as an unstructured apace, teenagers and 7oung 
men, would continue to dominate the use of the park, making it unattractive for 

other§. Only by structujflng the^pace of the park could it be returned foif 

• . ' . . . . * 

use by the ^reBldents, ' * • , 

• • • f 

'The; Sigoumey Square Civile Association imdertook as one of its projects 

« 

the renovafion of Siqoumey Sauare Park. The park was cleaned up and benches ' 
were painted. However, plaijs to increase the equipment and facilities of the ' 
p«irk and to cut up" the fepaces we ire" not Implemented during the evaluation 
\ period, ' ' , y . 
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' At the urging pf citlzeha, af. ttoted. pt^vioiialy, police did make- some 

. ■ ' ' . ■ • r ■ ^ ■ 

effort to reduce, the use of the park for gambling and drinking. ' The comb ina- 



I 

tion of their ef forts plus thfe improved . at-t sac Civeness pf the park probably . 

' . ' Y ^ ■ \ ■ • ■ ^ ' ' ' 

constituted some real jTrogress,. I^bweveti* the basic proposal of the physlcal 
design team* was not Implemented. ' / 

Fencing , . ' ' " " ■ • 

The phy^lca^ deslgn^team proposed fencing. of 'two types. . First, one 
boxfder of No^th Asylum Hill, railroad tracks, made It easy for teenagers afid 
/others- to enter the area 'through backyards and lots.. The physical design 
team urged negbflatlons with the Railroad company to fence the entire border 
along North Asylum Hill to.,reduce' this traffic; DisGussions with the rail- 
road , we re Initiated but np fencing l||ad been done by the spring of.l977t 

Secondj the pihysic^l* design -team urged increased fencing of private 
yards aj|^d parking lots t^ reduce the extent' to which pedestrians could freely 
pasd through private spaces, ^t was known that such fencing could only 
happen thrpugh private initiative. As far as the eyaluatign- team could deter 
"raine, 'no significant* private feniilng occurred in Notth Asylum, Hill during the 
experiment a,l year. 

\ ' • V C^lusjoh 

Of all the changes in the physical environment dia,cussed, the st;reet 

changes were coasf^jjered to be the mpst important. The physical ^design team 

had CQncluded that ^educing vehicular traffic was essential to restoring the 

• \ 

residential character of the neighborhood and to giving residents the ability 
to control theif neighborhood. Moreover, traffic control was something the, 
residents could not do without help. Although there were, necessarily some • 



compromises in the final *plan' implemented , it was thought ^that the imj^lemente 
plan would have a major effect on the circulation flow of^ traf f :ic 'thrbugh the 



so V ^ 



neighborhood* - > " / v ' ' 

^In contrast, the things that were not 4one, structurjj.ng pedestriafh flow,, 

defining ^ub-are?is within- the neighborhood! !^encing and structuring the *space 

in ^the park were all designed to help the residents do what they' could have . 

■ f 

done, but vxere not doing, on their own: that is, to influence who used ^wjiat 
part of their neighborhood and for what purpose, Mord of these would have 
increased the odds of success; but the street changes >were considered 'to be a* 

-W fc . ) • " ^ . ■ 

^ • . • ■» V 

very significant positive step. One basic question which the evaluation was 

: . ■ ^ r ' . , • 

designed to answer was whether the street changes, with the hoped-for result 
of restruc-turing traffic, in combination with the efforts of the'' police and 
the citizen organizations, wquld be et^^pugh to give the neighborhood ba<!:k to 
* the residents of North Aeylum Hill. ^ ^ , 

Thus the implemented progra^n had the three components envisioned. 
Active community organlzations^par^iclpated in implementing the physical ' 
destgn arid police component^ of the program as well as initiating cot^truc- 
tive, pro|ects. of their own*"^ An area police team was established, particularly 
noteworthy' for the" quality and rUimber of working relationships es tabX^ished 
with residents. Perhaps most important, streets were changed to i'oute the 
depersonalizing flow of tijaf J^ic out of most of the residential areas onto two 
streets; and improvements in* the visual definition of the ;r^8idential §reas 
were made as wello ^ \ . » - 

"in the next chapter, we will present data on the effects "of this- progr^am 
that could be observed a year aft^r the street changes were begun. 



. ., • CHAPTER. V . I.,. . > ' . r, 

EVALUATIQN OF PROGRAM IMPACTS, 197S-1977 > " " >/ 

* . Introduction 

In fehl9 chapter, the evidence regarding the impact of the experimental' 
program^ in North Asylum Hill is examined. v. ' 

The goal of the program was to reduce residential burglary, street 
robljery/pursesnaJiGh and the fear of those crimes among residents. The first 
two sections of this chapter compare measures of these brimes and the- fear 
of them taken after the program was' in place with measures from previous^ 
years. Analysis of the extent to^ which measures of crime and fear indicate 
positive changes, . or' a situation more positive than one would have expected, 
constitutes one important part of assessing the extent to which the' program 
achifeved its goals. ' - ^ . . 

The model on which the Hartford experiment v/as based hypothesized a. 
complex set of ' interdependencies. The experiment* was expected to impinge 
on crime and fear indirectly by increasing the control residents were able 

I 

and willing to exert ovej activities in their neighborhood, hence reducing . 
opportunitTes for crime. Although some of the hoped-for changes in re&i- 
dents' orientations to their neighborhood were expected to take Ibnger to 
materialize tj^n the experimental year, -examination of the possible program 
impacts of this type was essential to the evaluation i^'two ways. First, 
some such changes had to b"^ observed .for any notion that the program affected 
crime and fear to be plausible. Second, such an examination was essential ^ 
to a better understanding of the underlying hypotheses.. 

Tt^ese, 'then> are the essential g'bals of this chapter: to examine the 

; . ■ ' ■ ' ■' ' ■ 

evidence that the program goals were or -were not achieved, and the extent to 



which thtf achievement can be attributed to i;he j0b^m Itself « The'program ' ■\ 
was Implemented In a complex environment It)) which ^.eventSyAot part of t!(ie .« ' » . \ 
program were naturally *occurrinfg« In Chao^Sr VI, we will examine evidence „ ' 
. relevant' to the .possibility that ^/ev^ts other than the (tiajp^r'lmenti^ progran} . > ^ 
affected the resultSi ' ^ i, • '^ ^.y^ 

^ „ ■•• V ' ■■ ^ . \ ' -.^ . • • ' ■ * • ' • 

■ • '> J • / . ^ • . .... 

* Methoddlosv ^ ^ 

' ■ \i ■ „. ■ 

• ■■ ^ . ■• ■ . ■■■ \: - • • 

Introduction 

.The da^^utillred in this project were alluded to briefly .In Chapter I ^ ' . 
and the data collection methods are desqrlb^d In moderate detail in the v 
Appendlxo Before beginning the presentation of data regarding* the impact of 
the program, we here present a brief overview of tfie dat;^ availa'^le and the 



basic approach used;.to assess the impact of the. program, 
The Resident Surveys 



For quant itiitlve conclusiotis, the surveys of residents were perhaps 
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the roost uaad of all. the data sourcea. They provided the baelc measures 
ofrboth the rates of victimization and citizens' perceptions and feelings 

•bout crime, which vere the central dependent variables of the iinpect analy- 

sla« In addition^ a good -number of the variables through which the program .'^ 

y 

was expected to achieve its benefits, such as neighborhood cohesion, in- 

■ . ' ■ . - / • . ■ , 

ct?eased use of, the neighborhood, tnd^ relationships with the police could 

. 4 .. ' ■ ■ - ; • ■ . • • ■ ' 

also be measured through the surv^^., „ ^ . 

/ Essentially • identical surveya were carried out in 19^73 (as t>art of the 
neighborhood assessment), ^n 197.5 Xbefore the program was^ fully 'lmplepj[ented) , , ^ 
in 1976 (right before the physical, dea^ign changes were implemented) and in 
1977 (after the physical design changes had been in for a year or so). ' . . V 



dharacterlstips of these surveys were as^follows: / " - 

a) In e^ch case, a strict pxobabil'ity sample of households was - 
selected: . ^ ' 

b) Although the sample desiga involved clustering (by xJhich we mean * 

^haf usually three, or four addresses' welfe selecte'd frijm a.^)lock) the housing 

♦ ' ' ' " ■ - " • 

^units selected at the block levpl .were, not^ c6nl;iguous but were' generally 

well spaced a-r^Jund the bloQk, * This design future' produced sampling errors 

that xJ^ere onl^ slightly higKer than those of simple randpm saijiples; 

/ . • ■ ^ ' • • ' ■ ' 'V- 

c) Except in 1976, surveys were carried *out throughout Hartford. The. 

*/'*'. * 

Asylum Hill area was always over sampled .to increase the reXiabilitjy ojE es- 
tim'ates for that area. In 1976, interviews were carried out only in Asylum 
Hill, due 'to funding cCinstTalnts,. . • 

d) Interviews were tarried ou^at essentially the same time of year, 

in the spring,,in 1975, 1976 and 1977. The 1973 interviews* wei^e carried out 

e .'■ 
.in the "fall. ^ * - '. 

e) The criteria for eligibility an* r.ejspondent selection procedures 
were identical across all yeasts. At least 's^eone had ^to^ aye lived in a' 
household for six months or more in ord«r^^fojL-fln.-«xt«^d/ interview Co 
taktn;- This rule was adopted in order l^insure a minimal bas^s for re- 
porting of household crimes. From 1975 on, no one in a ^elec^d house- 
liold ha^ lived at that address for as long as/aix months, a brief descrip- 
tive i^^view was carried out with ^^^^pons^ble adu^-t simply to update* 
demographic characteristics of thl neighborhood. X^households wlfere-at • 
letfat^iiet adult had lived at the address for at least" sJjNmgntt^or more, 
a randoila' ob'jective selection from among the' eligible adults was made to 



* designate thfe, interview respondent. - . ' . ^ 

%' f) A core of identical questions was aske^ in each oj the surveys, X^e' 
3 , survey ipstrument was 'somewhat longer fhan those that foUpwed, A sub- . 
set of the questions asked In tl^t* year was identified as critical for the 
evaluatiox^ io^ponent of the proje'ct and w«a repeated in each substequwt year. 
A few items- were added and subtracted with each ddmlnistiVfltion, %\it the com- 
parlsons presented *ln this report are 'based on identical items over time. 

g) Th'e Surveys were 'carried out using' a combination of ^lelephone and 
personal interviewing procedures. Housing units were Sampled. If it was 
possible to obtain ^ good fcelephon^ number for a 8elec1?6d housing 'unit, the 
interview was done via telephone. If l^t V^s not possible to obtain a tele- 
■ pKone number;' the- interview was done in person. A. staff of interviewers was 
hired and trained in Hatftford ,to d^ the personal intcfrviewing ; the telephone 
Interviewing was done vi^ long- distance- by the professional- interviewing 

» * * 

st^ff at the* Center for Survey Research in Boston,* 
. ' h) All interviews were coded at the Center for Survey Research by the 
profiespional o;Dding staff. Because the cla^psif ication of crimes was so Im- 
portant-^n the study, all reported crimes were independently fcheck -coded. 

^ Observational Data . - . 

At the initlLl problem assessment stage,- the urban designers patrolled 
\ ■ 

.the 'streets of Asylum observing the housitig stocky the land use and, 

moot imporfantly, the way the neighborhood appeared to be used by residents 



*Durtng the first year, we did some comparisons between the , results' of tele- 
phone and personal interviewing atrategiea. * We found that aggregate data 
collect'od by telephone and l»>p«rson wart equivalent for comparable samples. 
'This finding has beeA since replicated on a much wider scale by ?;|ichfarber 
•and Klecka among ^thers. ^ ' " ' 
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and apntosidents. These Initial observations produced a number of.quall- 
/ tatlve conclusions which were Integrated with more quantitative data In the 
initial asaessmecit of the problems in Asylum Hill.* # 

Once a plqn had been developed, we asked the urban designers if th6y 
- coi^ld record their observations In a doraewhat more systematic f^shlon^ 
In, response to this request^ the designers did attem{)t .to record their db« 
dei^yajtlons somewhat .more syatemptlcally when they rev^wed the nelg|)borhood 
In thtf spring of 1975, 1976 and 197,7. they were ^ in fact,, not succaisful in ' 
producing quantitative 4gL*'jfef--^^^ ^ yp ft t -b«^ y^n l^ l ^n ^ I twffl l t tQ tabul'ar . 
analysis. However, their obaeiKratlons were reported more systemaflcf^""*''' 



thart was th^ case in 1973., ^nd their -Impressions of the neighborhood and ob- 
servations over, time constituted another source of background information, 
if not quantitative data, which enllghtahigd the evaluation W the program; ' 

Counts , ^ 

- • # 

. There were two specific aspects of the use of the neighborhood which 

we were able to^quahtify : * the pedestrians' use of theyneighbgrhood and ve- 
hicular traffic^ essentially the same time in 1976 atid 1977, 24-hour 
traffic counters were put at 17 strategic locations thr|oughout I^orth Asylum 
Hill. These counters -were designed to give a precli^e me^asufe of the Impact 
of fftreet changes on traffic in the area. 

In a similar way, ob'servers ,were hired and stationed at 13 locations 
throughout Asylum rflll to count pedestrians. For six different hour- long 
periods^ during the day; counll^ers recorded the number of persons passing 
their stratlons and, -by obder^vation," recorded the dge, apparent ethnicity 
and sedc of ^ach pedestrian. Thes^. datii -were not; available in 1973 but were 



available in essentially comparable form for thA 'spVjLng of 4975, 1976 and '1977# 
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Police Queatlonnalres * ■ ^ ' ' ^ \ 

We wanted to obtain some direct feegiback from police officers In 
Asylum Hill, We could not" obtain real "before" ^(jat a because men had to be 
a8slgrie4 to 'the team b^fote data could be collected. However, In the fall 
■qf 1975\police officers were asked to complete a questionnaire about their 
Job,' about^ the Asylum Hill' area and about their perceptions of crime. Th4 
members of the other team 1q District 5, who weirfe working In Clay Hlll/SAND, 
also completed the questionnaire. . ' < 

The data collection from police officers was replicated In the spring 

of I9l\ * ' • . * - . 



Police Re^ jjj^Data ' ' . > \ 

The Initial problem, analysis Involved extensive analysis of the police 
record data from the Hartford Police Department. Analysis Included: rates 

1 

of crime, the geographic pattern of' cr.lmes known to police, the residences 

of offenders known to police .It^^relationshlp to where they committed their 

crimes, the demographic characteristics of known offenders and the prevalent 

<» ■ 
modes of oper.ations of offenders. 

The analysis in 1§73 was more detailed than was the case- in later 
yeans. However, for subsequent years, certain key indicators were tabulated 
from' the -police record data. These were available from 1975 through 197^^. 

Monitoring 

Consistent with the geniiral multi-methyd approach of this evaluation, 

we thought it was important to have anoutside view of police operations, / 

. • .1 
Therefor^, a person knowledgeable in police operations visited the Asylum 

Hill Pojjice Team from time to time during the evaluation year, making -ays- 



tematlc obteruratlona, *• ' ' . ' • / . 

The Hartford .Inatitut* maintalnea a-cloae working r«l«tlonahlp with 

\ • . ' ■' ' ' • • 

the' community organliatioria \through th« 1975 through 1977 period. We reli'ed " 

\ ' ' - ' \ ' 

on the Hartford Inatltute staff members to provide us with a good deal of 

information about such matters as the way in 'which the organl£|itions op- ', 

erated, the number of people that were involved, the ktrida o^, problems 

they were facing and the steps they were taking 'to solve them. 

* • 

These reports from the Hartford Institute were supplemented by a set 
of direct interviews; carried out by Center for Survey Research personnel with 
key members of community organizations and others residing in the Asylum Hill 
area, ' 

^ " V - 

Taken together, these steps were- designed to /provide the evaluators 

¥ . . - \ . 

with multiple input regarding what was going on in the area, both as a wav 

\ 

•of being able to describe the program as implfemented and, perhaps more im- 
portantly, providing a sound context within which to Interpret the more 
quantitative -findings, - 

I'he police monitoring and commi^nity leader interviews occurred piri- 
marily during the 1976-1977 year period. The Hartford Institute reports on 
community activity extended from 1975 through 1977. 

The AnalvslB - 

There are several general points about the analysis that, should be ' 
emphasized before we begin. First, It is Important to understand the- period 
that is being evaluated. As noted earlier:, mobilization of the community 
organizations began in the fall of 1974; the policd^team was formed, if ndt 

fully operational, in the spring of 1975. However, "the street changes were" 

J •• , 88 
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!, 1976 ; they 



not begun until June, 197^; they were n<}t completed 'un^ 11 Noveml^er, 1976. 

As evaluators, we had to make some dfe^-aions. about ^hen the program \a8 
in place.. ,The analysis 4:hat folloxis. primarily' treats th^ear fifom July . * 
' 1976 through June 3^ 1977 as the, "evaluation year". Although the street 
changes were not fully in piece at the beginning of tHe year, they, along ^ 
with the police and community orgarlizationi, were there for most of that 

. ■ . V . . ■ - - : 

year (see Figure 4)'. , ^ * ^ • 

It ia worth noting/that the entire ye^ar is a meaningful referent oply 
with reepect to figures based on that ydar,%uch as^'^crlmcr rates* Many of . 
the important measures J.n the analysis, including measures of fear, pedes- 
tria^iK^nd vehicular coi^ts and neighborhood observational data do not uti- 
lize that year as a referent but ratKer measured the wajr things were, the 
state of the situation In Asylimi Hill, as of the spring of 1977o f 

Observers might also c^uestlon\whether the program began when tihe 
street changes were implemented or earlier. The data with which we are 
working enabled us to address the question 'oJ^ "whether the implement a t<L on of 
the police and community organization components of the. program alone affected 
the neighborhood, or whether the neighborh'ooti w^ls affected only after all 
three components of t^fie program were .^n place. • ^ 

The analysis' utilized two kinds of comparismis. One is a set of com-' 

parisons over time. The reader will, note that when comparing survey esti- 

, * ■ 

mates across time, we wer^ quite cautious about -conclusions based solely on 
a comparison of 1976 figutes With .those in 1977. The reason for this is that 
data were collected in the spring of 1976 for Asyl\im Hill only; we feel un- 
^comfortable without comparable data for the rest of the city. Therefore, 
we have tended to us^ the 1976 data with care and express confidence in the 
findings* oi^ly ^en the patterns were consistent with the 1975 to 1977 com- 
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parispns'as'welU • - 

The other kind' of comparison that Is made is between what happened in 
" • . • • ■ • ^. . . . 

North Asyl^ Hill and- what happened' elsewhere ip Hartford, When the eval- 

'uation v&b designed,, one suggestion wa6 to identify a "tontrol area" which 

w«s similar^ to North Asylum' Hill but would be "untreated"^ to provide a b.asis 

for .tompfrison. That notion was, rejected, we -believe wis^^i The difficulty 

■ * * I 

0$. identifying a re^son^Wy (lomparable area is one. problem. There was also- 

-the danger that something unexpected would happen tha^ would contaminate this 
X . ' - 

"single area and render it useles^s as atx appropriate control • 

\ ■ • 

In this analysis, we have used several different areas within Hartford, 

not as controls exactly, but rather as a basis for cipm^rison for testing 

particular hy^jotheses. For many hypotheses, the eijitire city of Hartford 

, > ■ * 

wafis an ^ippropriate basis for comparison. General tinds: ef changes, suih as 

'the economy, the weather, or general values tKat might have affected crime 

' J ' . f ■ , 

In North Asylum Hill, would certainly have produced 'similar phangea | 

throughout Hartford^ 

For oCher purposes, we chose t/o compare North Asylum Hill with South 
Asylum Hill ^nd with the combined adjacent neighborhoods to the north and 
west of NoVtfi Asylum Hill. Neither of these areas would. have been appropriate 
as "the One and only control because events were happening which might well 
have .affected patterns there^ Howevlurf, for cert&in specific hypotheses, the 
ability to compare the experience in North Adylum Hill with these areas pro- 
vided^ information and enabled us to reach conclusions we otherwise could not 
have reached, 

Ther6fore, we are hopeful that the reader will not be confused or con** 

y . - 

cerned about the fact that North A/ylum Hill J^iguree are cmpaAred with these • 

i 

different referents at different points in the ^alysis. We believe that the 

■ . V ■ . ' 
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potential bo* make these, varleid comparisons a ctajally constitutes an Importaftt 
strength of -the evaluation design, not 9 shortcoming. We t3?ust that the ; , 
presentation of the rationale for tie comparl*sons ht^^e inferences that 

can be draxm from them are clear. 

Finally; we ne^d to mention briefly the problem, of "statistical slg- 
nlflcaace". >^ Whenever, a tjumerical analysis is being carried out^ particularly 
when if is based i^sample survey data, It is possible that ' a change or dif- 
ference wlU occur in the numbers ^simply dvje to chance variation rather than 
because of a real change in t'he phenomena being measured. When a change 
served in the numbers is a small one, or when the "numbers are b^asej^ iSh only 
a small number of interviews hx observations, the risk of making an etror iJ - 
greater than when large changes are observe d^in large bodies of data. 

' Statisticians hSve ways of calculatlngf^the likelihood that a difference 
ob8erve/e^\d b^ a chance 'diffetence rather than reflecting a real change or 
difference. The usual criterion, which may seem very str^c^ to many readers, 
is that a feal difference or. change must be large enough to. have occurred 
bychance less , than 'five times in a hundred. That is to say, statisticians 
like to be very confident that the change they are observing is real before 
they say that it is "statistically significant". This approach can lead to:: 
* an error of another kind: „namely, that a real change or. impact is missed • 
or not Identified because the statistical criteria were too stringent or 

' the samples were too, small. 

Because of the Importance of this experiment, we have opted for a Bta- 
tlit^cally conMrv^tlve approach, to thiTayeisiiient of Impact; we have notj\ 
labelled a change or Impact "statistically significant" unless It m6et:s the 
Strict requirement of being a. chance occurrence less than flv^' tiroes 



In one hundred.' Howeyer; a few critical^ instances where- that strict cri" 

I ' ' ' " 

terion.is particula»Xy important and where a difference might have been 'de- 
\ f ' ' ' 7 • 

* , tt> / 

Glared "significant" by less stringent criteria, we have' noted this fact also, 

to afford readers the ^opportunity ta^feaq^ their own conclusions* ' 

* A final technical note. The probabilities of selection- varied- across ' 

Hartford areas, Alaoj selecting one adult per household .as respondent ifl^ant 

the prob^illty of respondent selection' depended «on household- size, ,A11 * 

tabular figures' in this report ha'Cre been approprl-ately weighted to adjust 

*** • • 

for di'fferent ,probabilH:ies of selection. The. N'a-given are the* actual raw* 
number^ of cases which are the appropriate base for calculating statistical 
significance. * - ^ ' 

The task o/^the evaluatdr in a project like this is twofold: to present 

the relevant data aVd to integrate 'the data into an organized set of con- \ 

elusions. Having spent a great deal of time thinking through the large 

q.uaiqitities of information available to us, "it is impossible for .us not to 

have reached some coftcluslona about the program and what happened In North 

Asylum Hiil.\^ However, we *have attempted to present a wide range of informal 

tion that .bears on the impact oi the- program, including both data that are 

consistent with our conclusions and those that are not, in order tha^ the 

reader can reach conclusions on his or her own. The number of possible 

* 

tables is too large to include in a reasonable length chapter; but many 

' 7 ■ ^ * 

additional tables are Available to the interested r^ader^^in the appendices, 

^ We believe that a strength of the Hartford expjpariment is that th^ere 
\l?as^an exceptionally good evaluation component to the 'f>i?pject. Although it ' 
is always difficult in social science to' be definitive, we hope that th/ 

- ■ ., * / 

information that follows will make readers feel they have a good basis for- 
rEaching conclusions about the impact of the Hartforl^ project; 

« /.« 
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Introduction • ^ ' ^ 

In 19/3, when the neighborhood analysis bfegan, victimization rates and 
ifeaident' perceptions indicated t^iat tl)e. most important crimfe problem in North 
Asylum Hill was street crime,:, robbery end pur^esnatch. "Burglary rates were 
conipitrativeiy high In the city of Hartford as a whole. HoweveS, in'l973, 
.the rate of -burglary in Nor.th Asylum Hill was bVlow the city average., and ^ 
repl'd6nt concerns about burglary, while somewhat higher, than one might have, 
expected from the crime data, were only about average for the^ city of 



/ -4 ■ 



Hartford. . , i . v. , ^ 

/ ' * 

By 1975, when the first st/ges of implementation had begun, burglary 

' I 

had increased in Noifth Asylum Hill ^to a point above the city average. Resi- 
dents* concern about burglary in 1975 equaled their ^oncerti about street 

crime, t ' - 

Although the initial program design emphasized street crime, and 
'particularly the f act ^at robbery and pursesn.atch were coiranon on the resi- , 
dential interior- streets, the- basic approach of the program was^consldered 
to be equally appropriate for residential burglary "and for street crime on - 
residential 'streel^s. With.rerfpect to both crimes, the impersonality of the 
neighborhood and the lack oi^ resident involvement in ara^events were thought 
to create criminal opportunities. . Increased resident surveillance and in- 
' volvement was hypothesized to be the way td reduce criminal opportunities, s 
.Thus,, tl^e question to be addressed is whether or riotVhe program was success- 
ful in.^rfeducing burglary and street crime in North Asylum Hill during its 

I i ■ 

first ye9^. - . ■ \ 
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Residential Burglary^ ^/ } | - 

The critical* analytic question was whether or not the burglary ^^ate 
^ In North- Asylum Hill in the test year was lower Aan It wpuld have been had 
there been no program. ^To at\swer that question, one muat make an estimate^ 
of what the burglary/rate would have*been. 

^ne possibility Is to say the burglary rate would have staye^ tlie same 



^vey In 1^76,- was a burglary ratdi of 18 • 4 per 100 households. 



as the preceding year> Our estimate, based oi;ij:he comparatively small sample 
^^^vey In ^76, w 

^ Atf .the fl^ires In Table- ,5.1 show, few people would. cOMlder a stable 

burglary rate to be the best prediction. The rate had been rising steadily in " 
North Asylum Hill and throughout liartford. The data lead clearly to a pro- 
:Jectloo of ^.corrMnued rise. 
^\ There ar$V^t least two ways to projecti, ?in expected rate In North Asylum 

Hill for 1977. If one observes the rates In that area since 1973, the figures 



*Herp and elsewhere In this*. reptirt statements about the rates of crime 
(Indeed all data), are for fiscal years beginning July 1; "1977" refers to 
1976-1977, "1976" refers tjo 1975-1976, and so forth.: The exception Is ^ 
1973, which refers to the peHod fall 1972-1973. The 'rate s are based on 
victimization survey data. Although surveys do not provide^ perfect 
measure of ^the actual rate of crime, comparisons between surveys done in 
different years -should provide a tellable indicator of the dlredtlon and 
magnitude of changes 'in cririie rates, because the procedures usect were iden- 
tical in each year studied. In contrast, there were several factors tl^at 
dlfferentl||LJ.y affected rates calculated from police record data and ren- 
dered comfrafisons between /ears based on these data, difficult or impossible 
to make, (See 'Appendix A'for full discussion of this point.) As a- result, 
we*_ genera lly-^ave not used police record data in this report to assess 
changes in the incidence of crimev^ Itowever, in some cases we have com- 
pared the characteristics of crimes or offenders kjiovn to police across 
years. Such an analysis is based on the assumptiorii^ihat the biases, ^1:^^ 
any,' in such po|tee data are relatively constant from year to year; 
therefore, the caqparlsons across years are meaningful. Although the 
validity of thfs "assumption coulU be questioned, we haVe not been able 
to uncover a realson-to think that it is not a valid assumption for the 
purposes of this evaluation. 
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Table 5.1 



BURGIARY VICTIMIZATION > 
(rates per 100 households)**, 

1973 • . 



North -Aayium Hill 



(N)** 



Total City 



153) 



9.8 



(890) ' 



1975 



14.8 



(88) . 



12.1' 

(556) 



♦1976 
■ 1 



I 18,4 

. , (76) 

.7 

I 

* • 



r 

X977 



10.6*** 
(232) 

15.2 ; 
(885) 



,1 



*Data ate not available for this time period. ... . , 

**1973>ra;tei are for the calendar year; other rates are for fiscal years 
beginning July 1. Bases used for computation p^the rates 6re N multiplied 
by the mean number of perspns "per household in Ihe given area and time 



period, y 

***The cal.cifiratjd standard error of this estimatey^i 1. 



52 crimes per 100 persons 



were.' 7. 5 for 1973, 14.8 for 1975, for 1976.- If the burglary ratea^ 

had continued to increase at the same ^ate, a burglary rate of over 22 bur- 
glaries per 100 households would have been observed. 

■I 

. Another approach is to look at the ctty-wide ejcperience and ufle that 

•• • 

as a guideline for North Agylum Hill. We dtf'not have a survey estlm'ate' for * 

* / ■ - . , 

the city for 1976. However, between 1975 and 1977, the Hartford burglary 
rate ijii^reased at the rate of 12 percent per year^ the Asylum Hi'll rate 
had Increased between 1975 and 1977 aft that same rate, we w6uld have, observed 
a burglary rate of 18.6 per 100 households. 

Thus, two approaches led us to expect a rate of about 18.5. A third 

CP * * 

approach, projecting directly from t;he figures for "Nojjth Asylum Hill, pro- 

• . ■ • : ' ■ - ■ . \ 

jects a rate of over.22-per 100 households. The observed rate shown in- 
Table 5.1 is 10.6 per 100 households. 

• As noted previously, estimates based on samples caAl vary from the 
•true population figure by chance alone. We calculated the odds ^that the 
true burglary rate in North Asjrlum Hii^l could be as high as 18.5 or 22 per 
J.00 Kouseholds, We found that the chances are 95 in 100 that the true 
burglary rate. was less than 18.5 per hundred; they are 99 in 100 that the 
rate is less than 22 per 100 households.* - ^ 

la short, t?here can be little doubt that there was a distinctive, sub- 
stantial drop in the rate at which housing units in North Asylum Hill were 
burglarized in 1976-1977 --below the rate for tne preceding year, lower than 
one would have expectell given the city-wide experience, ^pid a rate approxi- 



^Standard errors on wl)i<ih these statements are based, were calculated, taking 
into account the clustered sample design. Sfatements are based on a cbnser- 
vative twof^tailed . test. A one-tailed, tedt yielfls even stronger statements. 
(See Appendix A.) , ^ / 
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mately half of what wtfiild have been projected frfti^.the pattern of burglary 
" over the preceding five years. • * ' ' 



Street Robbery/Pursesnatch , - . . ^ 

Conclusions about street robbery and pursesnatch a?re more difficult /to 
rfeach because the .rates,.- are lower. Because of the. nominal variability asjo-; 
ciated with estimates from a sample gurvdy, real and important changes in 
events with low rates such as robbery and purdesnat^Nfi^m. occur without our 
' being ^ble to say with confidence, 'statistically Braking, that a real change 

has occurred. ' ' , 

' . ■ ' ^ ■ '■ ■• 

These' comments ; are-tteeded because the actual findings with .respect to 
robbeiy >nd pursesnatch in North Asylum. Hill present Just this ki^|fef " ' 
' statistical dilemma.' j In 19|^, the robbery /purse snatch rate In North. Asylunj^ 
Hill was estimated from tl^M/lctlmization survey to be 3.6 per .100 residents; 
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in 1976, the comparable figure was 5.1 per 100 residents (Table 5.2). 



/ ■ 



ma 



As was the case with burglary, there are at least three'ways to eatl-- 
te ^n expected pate of robbery/pursesnatch in North Asylum Hill for 1?.76^.: 



1977. . ■ , . ,., : ; • • 1 



• t 



1) One could estimate tl^at it would be the same as the preceding year* ,i, . 

' ■ ' i ^ ' "- ^ 

On this basis, the expected numbed; is ^5.1 per 100 persons. ^ ^ 

/ ■ ' ' ' ■ ^ - ' . 

2) 'One could use the survey estimates of a pattern of rising street , crime 

. ' ■ ' ■ V ' 'I " 

in North Asylum Hill as a basis for projection. The rates of ^change liad not! 

been constant from 1973 to 1976, though the direction was c^nsistehtly up- - 
ward. A donservative average rate of increase 'is 20 percent per year. On 
that basis,, one would have expected 6.1 -rpbbery /pursesnatch evenus p6r 100 
persons for 

1976^1977. . 
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Table 5.2 

•r STREET, ROBBERY /PURSESNATCH VICTIMIZATION 
(rates per 100 persons)** 

1976 



North Asyl.urs Hill 
(N)*^ 



1973 



I 



2.7 

(93) 



mi 

3.6 

* (88)-^ 



5.1 

(76) 



1977 

M 
3.7 

(232) 



Total City 
■ (N) ** 



1.0 



2.1 



(891) \^ . (556) 



.2.7 
(885) 



/^Data are not available for . this time period, 

rates' are- for the calendar year; f other rates ffre for fiscal years 
beginning July 1. Bases used for computation of the rates are N multiplied 
by the* mean number pf persons 'per household in the given area and time dtfciod,* 

***l?he calculated itandard Jirror of this estimate is 1.52 crlmei Iper 100- persons 



3) Using the city-wide experience between 1^75 and 1^77 and applying 
it to the 1^75 Asylum Hill rate leads to a middle ground prediction o£ 5.8 
per 100 persona. ^ • . * 

Using the same statisticalYPproach used for burglary, we can say that 
the odds are 9,5 in 100. that the robbery/pursesnatch rate falls in the range 
of 3.7 + 3.0 (i.e., between^. 7 aid 6.7) per 100 persoris. Usingx a one-tailed 
approach, the <Mds 'are ^5 in 100 that the time rate is n6 higher than 6.0 
per 100 perapns.' Thflt odds are about two out of three that the true rate in 
1976-1977 was .lower than in the preceding year. ^ ^ 

For noni^atisticians^, the above paragraph may seem 'co)nif\8ing,'' or cum- 
bersome, pr ped^mtic However, the point to be gleaned is Important: given 
the sample size and the particular rates involved, the figure of 3.7 per 100 
^persons is not different enough from the projected fates of robtery/pursesnat 
to meet the usual criteria for statistical confidence. Depending On which 

♦ *. ' ■. * 

4 4 

approach is chosen and which projection seems best, the odds are better than 
twovin three but less than 95 in 100 that the robbery/pursesnatch rate^in 
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North Asylum Hill wa*| lower than would have be|^expected.^ 

It is worth noting another change that occuri^ed. in robbery^ that in- 
difi^tes some impact on street crime?, oppoftunities in North Asylum Hill. As 
noted previously, one of the striking features of street crime in North 
Asylum Hill was the rate at which it occurred on residential streets rather 

*It should be noted that victimization survey^ soch as those used here es- 
timate the peirson crime rate for residents of a neighborhood. Because per- 
son crimes do not necessarily occur at home, of course, such rates are not 
' the same as the. incidence of crimes that occur in a particular. geographi9 
area, which. ijAhat police records record^ For the comparisons reported 
here, no street crimes were counted which occurred outside the city of 
Haftford; however, victimization figures do hot include the robberies or ^ 
pursesnatches that occurred "to non-reaiderits within the North Asylum Hill • 
area during the. experimental year. Approximately half of the street crimes 
reported to police in 1973 o^?urred to non-residents. » ' ^ 
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th^n on main dtreat0« This pattern .perslated £rom 1973'on through 1976 ^ when 

s 

■ ; ■ 

aome 64 percent of street robberlea were on realdentlal aide streeta* Thla 
pattern was taken by the study team analyats to be one Important Indication 
of the Impersonal character of residential streets In North Asylum Hill. ^ 

Theij^fore, it: is very significant that according to police .records of ; ^ 

'** ■ ' . ■ . 

where robbery /pursesnatch offenses occurred in 1977, there was a shift away 
from 'residential streets to main streets. Only 42_percent of the robbeiJles 

known to police in the experimental year occurred on residential side streets 

I* 

*■ . « . 

(compared to 64 percerlt the year before) (Table 5#3). The meaning of these \< 

data will be discussed later in this chapter: when the data regarding the way 

the program worked are examined. However, the shift in the pattern of street 

/ ' . • . 

crime is evidence that thfere .was a program impact on. robbery /pursesnatrh. 

In conclusion then, the data ^regarding changes in the rate of street 

* 

robbery /pursesnatch in North Asylum Hill are less definitive than those with 
respect to burglary. Qlspi^te the f act^ that the estimated rate of robbery/ 

4 

pursesnatch for residents was nearlV.30 percent 'lower th^n in the preceding" 

4 * 

year, we can only say that the^ victimization rate surely did not* go up and 
the odds are considerably better than 50-50 that it actually declined. More- 
over, the fact that there' was a marked change in the pattern of street crime, 

shifting the occurrence of these events from residential streets to^maln ^ 

I 

streets, is further evidence that something happened during the* experimental 
year that affected the behavior of criminal offenders. Taken together, one * 
could at least say that the data are consistent with the hypothesis f|that the 
program had a salutary affect on street crime on residential streets in North 



Asylum Hill, 



100 
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Table 5.3 - 



LOCATION oe;. street robberies in . asylum hill 



1976 



1977 



North Asylum Hill 

Main Street 
.Si;d9^gtreet 

TOTAL * 
(N) 



. 367. ^ 

100 
. (107), 



58% 

hi 

100 
(52) 



South -Asylum Hill 

Main Street ^ 
Side^Street 

TOTAL 
(N) 



42% 

100 
(80) 



52% 

100 
(60) 



0^ 
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A ccmimon finding when crime is reduced in a particular area is that 
similar crimes increase proportionately" in adjacent areas. Consequently, the 
ratea of^ residential ^ut^lary and Street* robbery /pursesnatch in nearby ateas 
were examined for evidence of displacement. There were two areas that seemed 
particularly likely to be targets: « South w^isylum Hill and an area to the north 
and west of North Asylum Hill which we labelled ^'adjacent area'*,, 

Because the data most clearly support the position that burglary was 

redtlc^ in North Asylum Hill, we first looked for evidence of displacement 

Of burglary. There was no, evidence of direct displacement of burglary out 

of North Asylum. Hill tp the -areas adjacent to it (Table 5,4), The rate of 1 

burglary in South Asylum Hill was the same in 1977 as'^'in the preceding year. 

If anything, given the overall increase in burglary throughout the city of 

Ewtford, this constitutes a lower- than-expected burglary rate. In the other 

area adj agent to North Asylum Hill, the burglary rate appeared to have irl- 

creased slightly from 10^ to' 14 per 100 households; however, this .difference 

was noff** statistically significant. Moreover, the^ figures are quite in line 

with the city-wide experience. Therefore, it does not seem to be a tenable 

hypothesis that the reduction of burglary in North Asylum Hill was due to or 

] 

caused a simple ti^iansference of burglary activity to nearby targets. 

We are aware, however, that identifying displacement of burglary can 
be ij^re complicated. Given the fact that burglary increased" in Hartford ^as 
a whple, inevitably there were some areas where burglary was higher in 1977 
than it had been in preceding years. There was one area within reach o£ ^ 
offenders known by police to hsi^^t coiranitted burglaries in Nortjti Asylum Hill i 
which experienced a marked increase in burglary during 1977, We discuss in 



\ 
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\ ■' TabU 5.4 ■ 

■■ « . ■ ■ . ' 

BUPGURY VICTIMIZATION BY AREA ' 
(rates per 100 households)** 

1973 .'1975 • 1916 • ^ 19>7 

North Asylum Hill 7.5 ' 14.a ^ 18.'4, 10.6 

(N) (93) (88) (76) (232) 



■ 1 



S6uth Asylum Hill 2.2 ' 4.6 '* 7.8 , 7.7 

' (N) - (92) (88) (64) • (118) 



North and West 

L:)AdJacent Area 8.2 . 30,2 * 13.7 

' W ^ (85) (49) (73) 

Total City 9.8 12.1 • * 15.3 

(N) ■ (890) . (556) * (885) 



*Data not avsllabU for this tlm« parlod, 

^1973 ratei art for tht caltndar 7«ar ; oth«r ratta art .for fiscal years 
beginning July 1. • * 
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, Chaptei? Vl some factirs which would eeem to explain this increase more 
plausibly ^han a simple displacement of burglary out of North Asylum Hill 



ERIC 



^ due to the. impact of the program. 

• • ,.. v.. • . % * ■ . , 

It is impossible to rule out completely the po»sibility of geographic 

displacement. However, the combination of an offender population that operates 

in a limited area On foot,' t;he fac^ tl^t a considerable amount of bCfrglary is 

• . , * 

' unplanned and casual and the fact that- the program covered a reasonably large,^ 
area, led the designers of the program to hope that displacement would be 
minimal. At the very least, one could say that if displacement of burglary, 
occurred as part of the reduction of burglary, it d^d not occur in the most 
obvious places for It and the pattern was difficult .to identify. 

In contrast, there may have been an increase ifi the rate of street 

0 

crime against residents of South Asylum Hill, though not in other adjacent 
areas (Table 5.5}, The statistical problems discussed earlier affect this 
. analysis. The difference between the figures f6r 1976-1977 and those 

preceding year,. does not meet normal statTstical requirements for signifi- 
cances. The odds are 7 out of 10 -Aat street crime did rise in South Asylum 
Hill. Since offenders were thought to pass through both South 9nd North 
Asylum ..Hill, an increase in South Asylum Hill, is exactly what one would 
expect if robbery/pursesnatch opportunities were reduced in. North Asylum Hill. 
People argue tRat if a crime control, prograni does notfhing but move 

% 

crime from one place to another, there has been no gain. In the case of , 
burglary, it is difficult to argue with that position. As- noted, however, 
it does' not appear that the' reduction of burglary In North Asylum Hill was 
' accompanied by a proportionate -increase in burglary In nearby areas. In 
the case of stredt roWbery/pursesnatch, however, it could well be argued 
thfat Roving crime from' residential streets, where people live, onto less 

« 
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personal main streets may Improve the quality of life of residents. It also 
Increases the ^potential for police surveillance and intervention, vhich is 
nearly impossible vhen crimei are st>read evenly throughout an area« 



Since street crime in South Asylum Hii:|L may not have increased, Just 
an it may not have decreased in Notth Asyium Hill, displacement may be a 

needless concern^ However , ^here are occasions vhen- moving street crime may 

— ' — * ■ . 

be beneficial to It would require further analysis to detei?nlaewhether or 



not any redistribution of street crime in Asylum Hill had some benefits. 

Dlsplaceiltent to Oth^r Grimes 

Another possiblelef f ect of a successful program against a particular 
type of crime is to redirect active criminals from one type of crime to 
another similar type of crime. Such a change seems relatively unlikely for 
/^rP*area-level crime prevention program. Geographic displacement wou^d seem 
much more likely than actual changes' in crime preferences among chronic 
offenders. Indeed, thefq are only two kinds of crimes against residents of 
^an area that would" produce similar results for offenders: car theft and 
theft from premises which did not Involve breaking and entering* 

Examination of the victimization rates xflth respect to these two crimes 
show9 scant evidence of any such pattern (Table 5.6). The rate of c*er thef^ 
in ilorth Asylum Hill had been extremely low. and remained constant, or even 
declined slightly, in 1977 compared with preylous years. The rate of theft 
from premises without breaking and entering had been rising ste^lly in North 
Asylum Hill and continued to do so in 1977. However, there was not a' marked 
increase in this crime. The rate of IncreasiB was consistent with the exper** 
ienqe citywide. 
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. . Table 5,5 

STREET ROBBEkY/PURSESNATCH VICTIMIZATION 
BY AREA 
(ifatea per 100 persona)** 

1973 1975 1^19^ 



1921 



North Asylum Hill 

South Asylum Hill 

North and West 
Adjacent Area 



2.7 

(93) 

0.8 

(92) 



2.0 

(85) 



3.6 

(88) 



4;i 
(88) 



2.0 

(49). 



5.1 

(76) 



(63) 



3.7 

(232) . 

7.9*** 

(118) 



2.2 

X73) 



Total Qity 
(N) ** 



1.0 

(891) 



2.1 

(556) 



2.7 

(885) 



^Data. not aA%ilable for. this time perioS, . ^ • 

v<^1973 rates are* for the calendar year; other raters are for fiscal years 
begi^nning July i; Bases used for computation of the rates are N multiplied 
by the mean number of persons per household in the given area and time period. 

v<^The cj(tlculated standard error of this estimate is-. 1.52 crimes per 100 persons 
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> Tatffe 5.6 

OTHER PROPERTY CRIME VICTIMIZATION 
(rates per 100 households) ■ 

Area and Type of Crime 

North Asylum Hlllr . ' 

Car Theft ,3.4 3.9 

Other Theft frotn \ '' 

Premises 1 20.5 25.0 

Mailbox The^t . 1.1 3.9 

(N) \ (88) (76) 



Tctal City: 

Car Theft 5.9 * 
Other Theft from 

Premises 17.2 * 

Mall Theft 12.7 * 

(N) (556) . . * 



*Bata not' available for this time period. 



. The. one crime involving theft that <H,d increase between 1976 and 1977 
was mailbox theft. Thjs ^does not seem to be a'particularly appropriate crime 

for burglars, specially since most of those known to have committed crimes 

' A ' 'J ' - 

in North Asykm Hil^ in recent yeai^ lived outside the area. 

Ondejagiin we are in a position where we cannot absolutely rule out the 
possibility of some shifting of criminal activity from burglaxy or street 
'robbery /purse snatch to some other crime, However, the evidence, taken in 
' coi^blnatlon with what is known about the offender population, makes it appear 
relatively. unlikely that any significant change of this type occurred in 
North Asylum Hill. 

Conclusion /- ' « 

Thus, having examined the data with respect to crime, it is clear that 
there was a marked reduction in the rate of burglary^ in North Asylum Hill and 
/it is likely that there was some decrease in the rate of street crime against 

* . ■ 

residents as well. In addition, there was no obyious evidence of diaplate- 
ment of burglary to adjacent *areas, though there is some support for the 
notion that some street crime was displaced from North Asylum Hill to South 
Asylum Hill. From these data, it would be difficult not to conclude . 
that' crime against residents in North Asylum Hili decreased' markedly in 1976- 

1^11, . ., • 

... • ■ i;^ ^ 

Impact on Fear of Crime 

IiT ^^roductlon - 
' Resident fear or concern about crime was as important a target of the 
^ program as crime itself. It Was ^thought that persqnal fear and the percep- 
;tion|of significant criminal activity were real factors which undermine "the 



• •• . • ' ■ . • f 

^ quality of life In a neighborhood areii, 

^ : , i . . 1 ) ' . ■ • 

It \wak thought that^ the mdist effective way to affect resident fear and 

concerns about crime was to reduce crime. In addition, It was found that the 

\ * . *( • 

• - 4 ' 

perception of alien strieet activity,, such as loitering teenagers and drunken 
men, was associated with- fear or concern about crime. Therefore, In addition 

' V 

to crme ^itself , it wfis thought that reducing such obvious nuisances 
in public ^places and making people feel more comfortable on the streets in 
their neighborhood might make an additional contribution to the reduction of 
fear. \ 

1^ Residential Burglary 

In the research literature, "fear*' of crime is sometimes used to cover 
/ several different concepts. In designing the questionnaire, WjB distinguished 
between three different components of residents '| subjective . responses to crime: 
the cognitive perception of personal risk was measured by questions on the 
perceived likelihood of being a victim. The evaluation of the crime sit- 
uation was measured by questions about how %ig" the problem was. The ^ 
.effective component, which comes closest tovfeary was measured by questions 
. of how %orried^' people were that they vould be victims,.* In a real sense, 
none of these i-s ^'fear of crime". However, they are^the components of people's 
subjective responses to community crime* 

Of the three types of measures regarding burglary, \^o showed a sta- 
statistically significant improvement between 1976 and 1977 Fewer residents 
rated burglary as a. /'big problem" than had done so in the pa8t)\and resi- 
dents rated their^ likelihood of being burglary victims significanMy lower 
than they had in the past (Tables 5,7-5,8), There was not a signifidaht 
difference in tkC rate at which reBldents said the/ were '"worried about^ 
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Table 5.7 

PERCElfTION OF BURGURY AS A NEIGHBdRHOOpxfiRBIE 
/ ■ PROBLEM . 



North Asylum Hill * 

Big problem 
Some problem 
Almost no jflfobilem 

TOTAL 
(N) 



South Asvlum Hill 

Big problem 
Some problem 
Almost no problem 

TOTAL ' 
(N) 



1973 . 






1976, 


1977 


217. . 


< 


' 357. 




■ >'317. 


33 




46 


35 


44 


46 








I, J. 


<• 

400 ' 




100 


100 


100 . 


(91) 




(87)^ 


(73) 


(229) 


297. 




177. 


257. 


257. 


31 ' 




41 


52 




.49 




iL2 


23 




100 




100 


■ 100 


100 


(90) 




(85) 


(56)^ 


(110) 



Total City 

Big problem 
Sonie problem 
Almost no problem 



TOTAL 
(N) 



197. 
37 

100 



287. 

41 

11 

100 
(545) 



/ ^'Data not available for this time period, 



\ 



217. 

40 

100 
(879) 
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Tabl^ 5.8 ' : 

MEANnPOSSIBILITY of burglary occurring when no one is At HOME 

PURING A.YEAR'^f'f ' • 

• ■ ■ S . -> 



1973 



1975 



1976 



1977 



Worth Asv-lum Hill 
Mean 



. (91) 
4.1 



(88)' 



(74) 
5.3 



{7.10) 



South Asylum Hill 
Mean 

■ ' A.. 



(88) 
3.3 



(85) 
3.0 



(62) 
2.7 



(111) 
3.6 



t 



, Total City 
• Mean 



(862) 
4.1 



(547X 
4.7 



(815) 
4.9 ** 



^^Data not-: available for this time period. 

^'^"^The number of cases upon whi<?li means and standard deviations are based are 
indicated in parentheses, 

^vWfThe standard error, taking into account the sample design, was calculated 
to be .19, . 
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^ In general, we feel that? th#k twb meaautes that changed were better' 
meaaurea of citizen reaponae to crime than the one that did not. An analysis 
of this item Qver the yedrs^^has shown if: to- be considerably more related to 
persona j..characteriatics, such ati age and sex, than to situational chafactejr-* 
tstlcs. Nottf in Appendix Table Bl that there wjas, no change ia the aggregate 
•respotlse to 'this item between 1973 and 1975 despite the f Set t^iat_tjie rate 
of burglayy nearly, doubled durliig^*i at period. ; In contract, the ratings of 
ttje expert to whith burglary was a problem an4 the perceived likelihood of 
being a burglary victim cloaely parallaied the estimates of the actual rates': 

of burgXqr7. ' ^ . . ^ * . 

'Therefore; we. believe we are Justified in concluding that the signlfl- 
cant reduction in burglary 'in 'North Asylum Hill -was accompanied by a aigni- 
ficatit decline in resident perceptions in the likelihood of being a burglary 
"victim and a significant decline in resident perceptions of the extent to 
which, burglary 'was. a problem in North i^sylum Hill. 

Street Robbery /Pur sesna'tch / » - 

The anaiyais of the actual ratea of street robbery /pursesnatch were 

somewhat inconclusive.' The victimization rates indicate the likelihootj of 

residents being victims of such crimes had definitely n^ gone up between 
' 1976 and 1977 and had probably gone down. However-, the reduction was not 

it.e^t enough tp be statistically significant, nor wds it lower than th6 1975 
■:Uy^\, The data on feat or coi^cern aboujt .street crime are similar. . • , ' 
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*Data discussed in theHext without a specific taljle reference may be found 
in' Appendix B. ■ ' ' , 
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A eet of questions parallel to those abput burglary vas asked. In 

• .addition, there was a questloi about how safe people -felt walking alcne on 

their streets during tlje day. The readings on th^ae measures were' slightly 

more positive in 1^77 than in 1976 (see Tables 5,^-5,10),. However, in all 

•cases t»s changes were small and not statistically significant. None of the 

patterns of responses in 1977 was as positive as those in 1975, a pattern 

which para|leled the. victimization data. In contrast, the responses with 

respect to burglary were .invariably more positive than in 1975, again a 

pattern which precisely paralleled the vlct;Lmization datf. 

* . ■ . / 

Conclusion * - » 

In conclusion, then, the perceptual-^data for resident s- closely ^^>aral- 
lei the figures with respect to the rates of burglary an<J robber^j^/mirte- 
snatch. This, in itself, 'Is a rather important ^nding. That is, the data 
suggest as clearly as any data-in the research literature, that citizen per- 
ceptions do respond over time to the reality about them. In addition, the 
'data re^^nforce the conclusions reached in a previous section: that there was 

aJjcleat and definite Improvement with respe<:t to burglary iij ^sylum Hill and 

\ 

that an im|sqjpvement with respect to street crime was likely, but less clear 
cut and less dramatic, 

♦ 

Hojw^th^ Program Worked: Testing the Underlying Hypothese s 

Introduction ^ 

The theory on which the Nofcth Asylum Hill Program was based specified, 
a complex set of relationships between the physical environment, the neigh- 
borhood residents, the police and potential offenders. The program^ was in- 
... / tended feo, intervene and. change these rel^itlonships so that they would vork in 



WEAN POSSIBILITY OP BBttNO ROBBED ON NEIGHBORHOOD STREETS 

DURING A. YEAR** 
(0 - No potilbiXlty, 10 - Extrtmtly llktly)- . 



* 1 .. 


1973 


1975 


1976 

a 


1977 


'North A»yl,um Hill 
Mean 

\ 


(92) ' 
* 4.3 


(85) 
3.9 ' 


(72) 
4.5 


. (221) 
4,2*** 




> 








Soi^^l^ Asvlum Hill 
Maan 

; ' . . 


3.8 


(86) 
^.8 

\ 


(59) ^ 
4.3 

* 


(109) 
4.6 * 


Jotal CltY 

Maan ^ 


(858) 
3.1 


(441) 
3.5 




(817) 
3.5 



'''Data not available for this time period, 

V'^The number of cases upon Vhloh means are based are Indicated In parentheses 

>w<vfstandard error, taking into account the sample design, was calculated to 
be .20. 

t 

i 
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Tablt 3,10 

DEGREE 'of SAFETY FELT WHEN AI^NE IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD DURING THE DAYTIMJ 




m m. 19ZZ 



32% 307. 31% 

Reasonably safe. * 58 Al 50 

Somewhat unsafe . " 7 20' #13 

Very unsafe , * __3 9 g 

TOTAL 100 '\ 100 ^ lot) 

(N) (86) - (76) (232) 



South Aivlum Hill j 

Vary safe ■ • M 38% ♦ 27% 

f Reaionably safe 48 48 ' 51 

Somewhat unsafe 4 10 ' 17 

Very unsafe _it ' . g 

..TOTAL 100 100 100 

(N) (87) (63) ^(118) 



4 



Total Cltv 



'Very safe ' 43% * 37% 

Reasonably safe 41 46 

SomevAat unsafe 10 •* I • 11 

Very unsafe j6 < * , ^ 

TOTAL 100 \ leo 

^(N) , ^ (549) (885) 




*Data not available for this tim6 period. 
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the direction of reducing criminal opportunities. 

\ . In this section, we examine the evidence that these reWtionshlps were 
or were'^not changed. The purpose of this examination is at least threefold. - 
First, it appears necessary that at least some of the expected changes occurred 
in order to make the case that the program itself wae responsible for the 
observed reductions in burglary fear. Second, it is important for 
others who might want to design such a program to understand the ways in 
wlUch the program was successful. Third, this evidence would, give us some 
basis for assessing the validity of the underlying hypotheses on which the 

program was based. . , 

. \ 

It is important to keep in mind, however, that the absence of an ex- 
pected change does not in itself constitute proof of a faulty theory. An al- 
ternative explanation is that the expected changes had not had time to take 
place. We have already noted that some of the expected changes would likely 
take more than a year to materialize. Moreover, although the data available 
for .the evaluation were very rich, there are places where the measures were 
less than perfect or the number <if cases available was too small 'f or-conf t- 
. dence.* ^Thls, too, would produce inconclusive results. 

With .these considerations' in mind, we present the available evidence 
about the way the program worked. The very nature of the underlying hypoth- 
' eses, which specified a complex interdependence among the variables, makes 
orderly presentation and examinations of the hypotheses diffld^. We dis- 
cuss the hypotheses In an order chosen to maximize clarity ofpa^esentation 
rather than to reflect any particular set of priorities^ 



*We point such places out in t;jie text Where appropriate. Additional informa- 
tion Is available in Appendix A. Tables A5-A7, with associated explanations,, 
present genei^allzed Information on the size of percentage differen<^e8 needed 
£o\ statistical significance for various numbers of cases. ^. 

. , ... ■ y 
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The Physical Enviro nment and Non-Realdent UbO of thB Neighborhood >. 

The physical design team had noted that the relatively heavy non-resident 
use the neighborhood was a depersonalizing factor. Even residential side 
stree^^elonged^to anyone and everyone.^ Therefore, a principal immediate 
goal of the physical changes was to return the area to residents by reducing 
non-resident traffic through the neighborhood and by structuring that whlch^could 
not be curtailed. Although It was considered desirable to affect both vehlcu- - 
lar and pedestrj^n use of the neighborhood, the program^'as implemented was 
not necessarily expected to affect pedestrian traffic,^ 

The physical chapges clearly had the desired effect on vehicular traffic. 
According to- the traffic counts, streets that were blocked had marked de- 
creases in veh:^cular traffic (Table 5.11); most of the^other streets in the 
neighborhood, expected to be affected by the street changes Showed reductions 
in traffic as well^- The two "collector" streets that were left open to- 

# 

carry traffic through the neighborhood both showed an expected modest in- 
crease in traffic, as did the streets around North Asylum Hill. An over- 
all ^ff^ct of the program was to reduce the total amount of traffic through 
the neighborhood; /[ \ 

liata on resident perceptions of traffic appear. at first glance to pre- 
sent a different pictureo In the aggregate, there was little change in * ' • 
resident perceptions of the amount of traffic (in the streets la front of 
their homes* However, this is a good example of an average masking an im- 

■* 

portant trend. When answers were broken down by whether respondents lived 
on a street which had been blocked, narrowed or untreated, there was dlear 

■• ■ ■ . 

evidence that residents did notice the chan'ge in traffic. Those on treated 

■•; ■ » , ^ 

streets, were much more likely to say' traffic was "lighter", those on un- 
treated streets that it was "heavier" (Table 5.12). ^' 
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Table 5.11 



CHANGE In/vEHIOUWR TRAFFIC BY TYPE OF STMET TREATMENT 



Vphlcles Counted Percent 
^n. o£ Treatment^. IH^ iili Change, 

a / . 7,343 1,850 ' -7^ 



BlockeS ' ^ 

I 

Narrowed 



Entrance to cuV-de-sac 


2,303 


2,780 


+21, 




i 

Other"^ 


6,123 


4,185' 


-32 




J 

Total narrowed 

Untreated ( 

Tr^t-QY•^r^Y• ^ i*p A Id ent lal 


8 ,426 




-17 


1 
% 


8,219 


6,963 


-15 ■ . 


i 

f 


1 e/ 
Interiorj collector. ' 


24,296 


26,424 


+ 9 - 




J ■ f ' ■ 
Border dtreeta 


-38,886 


41,229 


+ 6 




Total border/cQllector 


63,182 


' 67,65SV 


+ 7 


c • 


Total untreated 


71,401 


' 74,616 


+ 5 




Totals . ' 
Interior residential; 


23,988 


15,778 ' 


-34 




Interior 


48,284. 


42,202 


-13 




All streets 


87,170 


83,431 


- 4 





a Includes Sargeant and Ashley Streets west of Sigourney 
b Includes May and Willard Streets 

c Includes Ashley St. (east of Sigourney)- and Hunti^ngton St. 
d Includes Atyood St. and Sargeant St. (east, of Sigourney) 
e Includes Sigourney and Collins Street 
f^lQcludes Wopdland-St., Asylum Ave., and Garden St. 

' Streets with both types of treatments are categ^ori.ed according to the 
treatment; nearest the ccJunter. 
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' • Table 5.12 

' ■ t •■ . ■■ 

PERCEIVED CHANGE IN DAYTIME VEHICUUR TRAFFIC IN FRONT OF HOME 
• PURIN'G THE PAST TfEAR WITHIN NORTH ASYLUM HILL BY TYPE OF 



STREET CHANGES FOR 1977 



'Blocked 



Narrowed Ifatreated 



Hefvler 

About t;he same 

LjLghter 

TOTAL 
(N) A 



21% 


.14% 


357, 


48 


65 


64 


31 


21 




100 


100 


100 


(60) 


(60) 


(91) 

/ 


* 
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li/ measurement a, both of the traffic counts and resident perceptions, 
ootid not, of qoyrse, differentiate between' resident and non^iE^sident traffic. 
However, the earlier analysis of the patterns of traffic clearly documented 
the fact that most of the traffic in North 'Aaylvnn Hill was non-resident. It 
is reasonable to assume that .the changes observed were in non-resident, ve- V 
hicular traffic 'as well. Although we have no standards by which to ^ay how 
much reduction .or restructuring of traffic was "enough", ,th^.e can be little 

* ■ ■ . , .V-' - ■ V 

doubt thal^ a considerable amount of restructuring of non-.resident vehicular 
traffic was acc^plished by the program. '.As a Uault, a number of residential 
streets in North' Asylum Hill had considerably less traffic in 1977 than they 

s 

did in 1976. 

The primary means of assessing the patterns of pedestrian traffic was 
a standardized set of counts carried out by observers at various places 
throughout Asylum Hill in 1975, 1976 and 1977. Counters attempted to class- ^ 
i*fy pedestrians by age, sex and ethnicity. 

Although the program did rtot have any components which would directly 
affect pedestrians, it was hoped that streets with reduce vehicular traffic, 
well-defined entrances, and perhaps a more i:nter^ted community of residents 
would be less attractive to outsiders. 

Based on Analysis of the pedestrian counts, it appears that some re- 

* ■ ■ ■ , ■ 

structuring of pedestrian ttaffic may have occurred, particularly the paths 
students took through the neighborhood commuting to or from school. There 
was a reduction in east-westyr^f f ic f or young people during .the hours im- 
mediately before and after school (Table 5,13). The student^' pa\h is main-"^ 
ly a north-south path. To the extent that they were walling on el^yeat 
streets, it constituted random wandering of the kind that the program hoped- 
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Table 5.13 

CHANGES, IN STREETS USED BY PEDESTRIANS 
WALKING ,T0 AND FROM SCHOOL** 



Number Counted 



f 



orth-South Streets 

Treated residential 
Untreated residential 
Collector/border 
Total North-South 



im ■ 

979 
301 
190 

1470 , 



1977 

1009 
156 

1313 



Percent 
Chanf^e 

+3. 
-48 
■ 22 
^11 



East-West Streets 

Treated residential 
Untreated/residential 
Collector/border 
Total East-West 

All Streets 



72 

162 
58 

^92 

1762 



. 72 
68 

62 
'202 

1515 



0 
-58 

-31 

-14 



**,Includes only persons undet 20 counted during hours of i^v&vej^^^ and from 
school (7:30 - 8:30 AM and 2:15 - 3:15 PM) . 




to dlecourage. In addition, students were apparently using fewer aorth-eouth 
streets in 1977 than in 19'76. Their north-south path had become more concen- 
trated, another indication of less random wandering. 

It should be ^ed that the treated atreetfs hid carried by far the larg- 
est number of students in 1976. There was very little change In the Isounta 
. for' these streeits for ,1977. Hence, the students' main path through th« 

neighborhood was. not changed. Rather it apparently bffcame more concenttated. 
^^he most substantial changes, in terms of percent change, were for untreated 
residential streets; however, in terms of the lactual numbers of young people 
Involved, these changes were mo^^est. It is^ot certtln that they were sig- 
nificant from the point of view of the character of the neighborhood. , The 
data from the" resident surveys provide little evidence of aggregate .percep- 
tions of a reduction of pedestrian traffic or a change in the tnix of resi- 
dents and rton-resid^nts on the streets. However^ we note that resident per- 
captions of changes in vehicular tra^ffic were modest, too, in the face of 
fairly large changes in vehicular traffic on some streets. . 

The Physical Environment and Residents '" Use Jof Space, 

A principal goal^ of the changes in the traffic patterns was to en- 
courage residents to use their neighborhood more. ^ Increased use by real- 

i ' 

dents was seen as a key step to increased resident surveillance and control. 

There were three survey questions which dealt directly wit^h this issue: 

♦ 

the frequency with which residents walked somewhere in their neighborhood, 
the rate at which they said they liked using the park, which is can- 

^ - ♦ , 

trally located in the neighborhood, an<f the rate at which they spent time 
out-of-door^ in their yards or on' their porches.. One of these three mea- 



aures showed a statistically significant change in a positive ^direction 
between ^1976 and 1977 : more North Asylum Hill residents said they walked 
somewhere in the neighborhood almost daily (Table 5.14). More Asylum. Hill 
residents ^also said they liked to use the park near their houses, though 
this different Was not large enough to be statistically significant. || 

We also looked at the pedestrian data for evidence of change in resi- . 
dents' use» ' Prior to implementation of the program, the charactpr of pedes- 
trian traffic was hotable, for the difference between the demographic charac- 
teristics of neighborhood resi^gjats and those of the poeple walking on the 
street: blacks, young adults, and- teenagers were all overrepresente^ among 
the pedestrians. One indication of a positive affect on resident use of the 
neighborhood would be a shift in the pedestrian population to be more in 

accord with the characteristics of those who lived in North Asylum Hill. 
* ) ' 

Examination of the pedestrian counts yielded only inconclusive ^vi- 

dence on this topic. It did appear from the coi^nts that there were more 

people on the streets who were over 35 than was the case in the preceding 

" ■ . 'if 

years. There were also small percentage point increases in the rate at which 

^ - ■ . 

females and whites were observed in the pedestrian population, though those . 

•differences were so small, they may nqt be statistically reliable^ 

These data need to 'be interpreted Vith caution in any case. We cannot 

dissociate residents frorii non-residents. "TheVtifethodology involves douWe or 

even triple countipi^s of the same individual^ passing through the neighborhood. 

/ . ■ ^ I 

We consider th^/ survey responses on use of the\neighborhood to be a much more 
reliable Ir^icator than the pedestrian count data. Nonetheless,, there are 
prababl^/«tw.o conclusions one can^reach from the pedestrian count data. First, 
in |11 pjrobabiiity there were more adults over. 35 walking iti^he streets of 
North Asylum i/i II in 1977 than in preceding years, per^haps as many as a third • 
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Table 5.14 

FREQUENCY OF WALKING IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD t)URING.THE DAYTIME 



1975 



1976 



1977 



North Aavlum Hill 

Almost Miaily 
Few tlme-f^a week 
Once a week. 
Less often 
Never •> 

TOTAL \ 
(N) 



\ 



35% 

18 

10 

12 

25 

100 
(88) 



r 



34"% 

20 

13 

18 

X5 

100 
(77) 



49% 
21 
10 
9 

100, 
(232) 



Topai City «■ 

Almost daily 
Few times a week 
Once a week 
Less often 
Never 

TOTAL 
- (N) 



, 34% 
^24 
11 
13 
.18 

, 100 
(556) 



34%- 
24 
12 
14 

16 / 

100 
(885) 



^Data not available for this' time period,- 
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more* Second, with thl^p .exception, the. characteristics of tl^ose walking 

*. ' ■ * * 

in the streets appbared to be similar to those of preceding years and thtfy 

continued to be different from the -characteristics of the resident population 

* * I 

o£ North Asylum Hll^ as a whole, 

The most important finding in this section is that almost half of the 
North Asylum Hill residents . said they walked someplace in the neighborhood, 
almost daily, compared with only , a third who said that in the ^preceding yearo 
in^addition,* the odds are about 9 in 10 that residents felt better about 
using their neighborhood park* Overall, although all relevant measures did 

not change significantly, it appears almost certain that thpre was a posi- . 

■ * ■ ■ • \ 
tive change in the extent to which residents of North Asylum Hill used their 

neighborhood. 

Residents* Relationships to the Neighborhojod and Neighbors . 

A relatively long-range gpal of the program was to generally improve 
neighborhood relations?, the quality of interaction among 'the neighbors arid 
thk commitment of residents to the neighborhood. These- changes were expected 
to arise over time f rgm .general^mprovepent in the neighborhood situation* 
It was thought that increasjBd use of , neighborhopd spaces by residents might 
effect some improvement in their interactions and commitment and that the • 
presence of active community organizations might aldo have some impact • 
However, there was little evidence of progress in this respect as of the 

spring of 1977 ♦ - 

Residents' .wer6 ksked whether they thought the neighborhood had changed' 
for better or worse, or stayed about the same, in the preceding year» They 
' were a^jj^so asked whether, they thought it would be a better or a worse place 
to live five years later. In neither case <Was there cle$r evidence of an 



Improvement in the attitudes of North Asylum Hill residents in 1977 compared^ 
with^ earlier years* Although ii^both cases. the responses in 1977 were more ^. 
positive than in 1976, the differences were -not large enough to^be' statits-^* 
tically .significant ; there was little difference between the reaponses in 
1975 and 1977. - ' - ^ ' ^ . ' 

* . Respondents were also asked whj^tt^er th€^ felt '-part" of the neighbor- 
hood or considered it> '^just a place to live'\ Another related question asked 
neighbors were generally helpful or generally %ent their own ways". The 
. patterns were basically those observed abbve^ The, responses to both questions 
were more'^positive ia 1977 than in 1976, but^nqt ^|3tatistically significantly 
so. There was^tfio difference between 1975- and 1977 responses^ 

In earlier surveys, North Asylum Hill . residents expressed higher than 
average concern about prostitution, drunken men hanging around^ and drug abuse. 
Each of these perceptions related to fear of crime^and would be;expeif^d to 
be an important component of people's feelings about Che neighborhodki. ^ " 

During'the experimental year, police made p^rigdlc effort?', to control 
teenagers and drunken men hanging out in the neighborhood, and made At least 
one majortefforfc to ..reduce prostitution in the area. However, their- man- 



t 



power shortages necessarily limited the duration and effectiveness of these 
efforts. Consequently, it is not surprising that residents reported no Im- 
proVAilSnt In these problipms. Indeed, there was •^a.^sigriif leant increase in 
*reiiaents' rating of the seriousness of the ^prostitution problem; b;it this 
x^elmost surfly Is more appropriately- attributed to%the publicity prostitution 
received than, to an increase in the , problem Its.elft 

In lijss th^n a year, it prob'ably is not surprising that fundamental • 
changes in resident attitudes toward their neighborhood^ did not occur. 
Such changes "vould be expected to take time, ' However, they are critical 



X 12fr 



.to the Anduring strengthtn^^ of tho nalghSorhdod the program ^planhar 8 en«* 

, The fact that neighborhood problems, such as ^rug use and prostitution, 
were not seen. to decline may well have an important part to play in the over- 
all resident attitude toward the neighborhood. Moreover, such problems, in 



addition to being possible Indioators to residents of neighborhood decay, also 
contribute to making the streets more frightening, Improvementa might occur 
through police efforts, thrpugh increased resident control over the neigh- 
borhood, or through changes in the resident population*^ However, there was 
no evidence of a significant improvement in such problems in the spring of 
1977, . / . 

The Relationship Bett^een Police and Citizens 

The program' objective of fostering a more constructive relationship 
between citizens and police had three principal components. First, it was 
hoped that the police, through tA Police Advisory Committee (PAC) and partic- 
ularly through their continuous, stable working relationships with the neigh- 
borhood and residents, would become more aware of citizen concerns and more 
specifically co^ittdd to seirving the neighborhood and residents. On the 
citizen side, it. was hoped that the already high regard citizens held for 
the police x^ould be maintained or strengthened, and residents 'would increas 
ingly see police as responsive to their concerns. Third, increased commun- 
ibatlon to poilot about crrltnta and luiplolouf tvarits, fulfilling th« oltjjLctn 
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rola ai tha "eyes and ears of tha policra", wai a datflrad goal.- The goals were 
expeotad to be achlitvad As a result of Increased Interaction between citizens 

and polloa," as a result of citizens seeing their own priorities reflected in' 

police' activities, and from^the formal working relationships that were e&tab- 
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llohed'Vlth police, both through the*PAC and through the other cowmunity 



groups. 

Briefly stated, there were some striking changes" in the way the police 
officers came to view the idramunity and its.^residents between 1975 and 1977.* 
Momyer^^ iqv reason8._whtch^^^^^^ may not ha^ anything to do with the 

program or the efforts of the police serving the area, the hopedi;for changes 
in residents' orientation toward police di^ not come aboUtc In fact, in 
some ^dyT the residents^ perceptions of and feelings about the police w^re 
more negative in 1977 than they had been in preceding years. 

The improvement in the police officers' orientation to the neighbor- 
hood is well reflected in their' rating of the neighborhood as a place for 
people to live. In 1975, 64 percent said that it had become a worse place 
to live in the preceding 'year ; in 1977, only 14 percent thought it had be- 
come a worse place "to live, while almost a quarter thought It had become 
a better place to live in the preceding year. 

Police perceptions of citizen assistance to them had grown somewhat more 
positive during the same period. In 1977, police were more likely than pre- 
viously to say that most residents would report a burgldry to the police and 
that most residents woul^help the police locate a person who -had committed 
a crime (Table -5.15). There ^as also some improvement in the police rating 
of the amount of respect citizens had for the police. 

Although, remarkably enough, fewer than half of the police officers in 



*The data on which thd analysis of police responses are based come primarily 
from questionnaires cSompleted in 1975, and .agtffti in the spring of 1^77, when, 
the police team had been in place for about 2 years. Details^f t;he data 
collection methodology are't^o be found in Appendix A, , 
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Table 5,15, 



ASYLUM HILL POLICE PERCEPTIONS OF AREA RESIDENTS 

(percfents) 



(N) 



All or most residents would call -police 
if saw burglary 

''"All, or most residents would answer 
questions to help police 

Citizen respect for police is. "very 
good" or "good" 

Agree that area residents have a lot 

of say in what ptJ lice do 

< 

Relations between area police and citizens 
"very good" or "good" 



Fall. 1975 
(17) 

18% . 



24 



53 



18 



Spring, 1977 
, (22) 

32% 

23 

36 

73 

59 



♦ r 
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the area said tiiey vere f aTnlllar. with the Police Advisory Committee, they vere 
much more like A In 1977 to agrqe^ that the people In the area had a "lot of 
say" In what pJilce did In North Asylum Hill* ^ < 

The data(|)n the overall relat;lon8hlR between police and citizens In • 
Asyltjm Hill arfe'well summarized In the police ratlng$# In 1975, over 80. 
percent of the police officers In Asylum HlH rated the r'elatlonshlps be- 
tween police ami citizens as ''fair or pooJ*^; In 1977 the comparable figure- 
waa onl|^41 percent, ■ ' ^ 

-Because we have no c:^ty-wlde data for the police, it is not possible to 
fully evaluate the ^extent tO ^high these changes are attributable to the 
program. However, there cam be no doubt that in the ypar and a half since 
the first questionnaires were. completed there was a considerable improvement 
in police perceptions of the neighborhood anS particularly of their relation- 
ships with the citizetia in the neighborhood. ' ' . . ^ 
The data from the citizen surveys present an interesting contrast* 
Thyee key measures were citizen ratings of how quickly police respond to calls 
for help; h6w wall they do In protecting people in the neighborhood, and how 
well they treat people in the neighborhood. On all three 'measures, there was 
a statistically significant decline In the rate at which pbli9e. received high 
■ratings CJables i). 16-5. 18). In two cases, the change occurred between 1975 
and 1-976; in t^ie third, it occurred between 1976 and 1977, 

With respect to cooperation ;kth the police, significantly more North 
Asylum Hill residents thought all or moat of their neighbors woyld call the 
police if they flaw a burglary in 19V than said 89 in tlje preceding year. 
Howl er, J hare was a decline in th^ ^perceived likelihood that neighbor ^ would, 

help police locate a person who had committed a crime. .There was no Change 

/ ■ ^ . 

in the rate at whlcjji people said they would' report an attempted burglary of 

i. 

f ■ ■ ■ 
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Table 5.16 

PERCEPTION OF POLICE RESPONSE TIME WHEN SOMEONE 
IN NEICmORHOOD CALLS FOR HELP 



1975 



1976 



Nor^h Aavlum Hill 

Com* right away 
Taka a while 
Don't know 



TOTAL 
(N) . 



727. 

. 9 

n 

100 . 
(86) 



49% 
25 

100 
(74) 



Come right away 
Take a while 
Don't know 

TOTAL 

(N) - 



607. 

' 19 

100 
(554) 



/ 




^Data not available for this time period, 
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Table 5.17 



RATING OF JOB HARTFORD' POLICE DEPARTMENT DOES 
PROTECTING PEOPLE IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD 



1975 ' 1976 



North Aavlum Hill ^ / , 

Very good 

Good enough . ' 53 ^7 

Not 90 good 13 . 

Not good. at. all JL ^ 

TOTAL » .' 100 * 100 

* (N) (80) (70) 

♦ 



Total City 

Very good 29% 

Good enough ^5 

Not so good 18 y 

Not good at all _8 

TOTAL 100 

(N) (523) 



*Da^a not available for "this time period. 
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Table 5.18 



^PERCEPTION^F HOW HARTFORD POLICE TREAT PEOPLE IN NEIIGHBORHOOD 



1975 1976 



North Asylum Hill < 

yery well ' 30^ 28% 

Well enough "56 54 

Not so well " 12 . 9 

• Not well at all '• '/ ^ _2 

' . ■ TOTAL 100 100 

(N) ' (77) ' (64) 



Total Glt^ ^ 

yery well - 36% 
Well enough 48 
Not ao well 11 



Not (S^ll at all ^ 

TOTAL ^ 100 
(N) (496) 



^Data not available for this time period. 
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their property ta i/ollce. There also was no change In the rate at which 



actual burglaries were Said to have been reported to *the police. Indeed, 

there was no change in the rate at which North Asylum Hill resident8*.,;had ^ 

called the police for any reason in 1977 compared with earlier years* 

Thos, there was one measure that showed some increase in the perceived 

\ 

cooperation between citizens and police. However, for *the most part, ratings 
of . the police had declined since 1975, and there was no evidence of an in*!- 
creased level of actual \:oop'eration^by residents in helping the police to 
do their Job. 

There also was no improvement in the extent to which citizens saw po- 
liceoas-^re'sponsive to their concerns. Part of the problem may well have been 
tl^e fact that only 30 percent of North Asylum Hill residents had ever heard 
of the Police Advisory Committee. To the extent 'that the program expected 
this committee to give residents a sense of control over police activities, 
there was little hope that this little-known group woul'd have that effect. 
It may not be surprising, then, that there was, no change in the rate at which 
residents agreed that people in the neighborhood had a "lot of say'* in what 
police do (Table 5.19). There also was no change in residents' agreement 
that police try to do what is best for residents; compared w3Llsh^l975, there 
were .more residents who agreed that police did not spend their ti\e on res i- 
dents' problems. 

It has been difficult for the evaluation team to Identify .the reasons 
for these findings. Because the general orientation of Asylum Hill residents 
to police was extremely positive prior to the program, tjiere^was no reason to 
expect major positive chanj;es. The area in which change would have been most 

needed and desired was in calling the police to report victimization or sua-* 

\ 

picious actiyitjLea, However, the fact that a significant number of ratings 
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Table 5.19 

PERCENT WHO AGREE WITH STATEMENTS ABOUT POLICE- CITIZEN RELATIONS 



1976 



.'lorth Asylum Hill (N) 

People in the neighborhood have 
a lot of say in what pol\j.ce do 

Police try to do what's be'st 
for neighborhood residents 

Police don't spend time on 
problems that people in , 
the neighborhood care about 



(88) 



387o 



79 



32 



\ 



(76) 



35To 



82 



45 



i232) 



.347, 



• 67 



43 



Total City (N) 

People in the neighborhood have 
a lot of say iA what police .do 

Police try to do .what's best 
for neighborhood residents 

Police don't spend time on 
problems that^ people in 
the. neighborhood care about 



(535) 
38% 
80 

34 



(835) 



327. 



77 



^4 



I 



*Dati& not available .for t;his time period, 
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actually showed a decline requires some' further explanation. 

One possible explanation stems from the reduction In manpower in^ the 
area. In fact, the ^perception of police presence was considerably reduc 



since 1975 (Tables 5.20-5.21)^ Seel^ig policemen has been shown before to^be 
one of the things citizens wajit most; a reduction In the rate at which police 
were seen on the streets may sdmehow have contributed to a reduced sense q| 
their effectiveness, » " ■ • 

Another possibility stems from analysis of the data separately by race. 
In Hartford, as In most other major cities that have been studied, blacks 
have consistently been more negative towards the police than whites, though 
it should be pointed out that blacks In Hartford have tended to be more - 
positive than blacks in other cities for which comparable data are available. 
Although the numbejr of cases on which the analysis is based is small, there 
is a clear tpend for almost all ,pollce-related questions to have shown a 
marked decline for the black respondents, while, showing no change for white 
respondents. In most cases, the effect of this was tq make blacks in North 
Asylum Hill, who were distinctively positi^^e about police in 1975, look more 
like the black community throughoi/t Hartford, In reviewing a variety' of al- ' 
ternatlve hypotheses, it is. difficult to escape the conclusion that, sltioe 
1975, the views of black residents. of North Asylum Hill on the police haye 
changed, ' • ■ * .. 

There are, in turn, two possible expj|.anatlons for this change. First, 
there may ha:ve been some change in the way the Asylum Hill Police Team 
related jto'black residents in Asylum Hill, 

A\ second explanation seems more likely. Since 1973, there has been 
considerable turnover and Increase in the black population in North Asylum 
H^l. Although the S|jlze of that population has remained fairly stable since 
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^ Table 5.20 

FREQUENCY Of SEEIi/g HARTFORD POLICE PATROLLING THE , . ^ 

• • • NEIGHBORHOOD ON FOOT ■ P 

• r • •• 

1975 1976 , : . 1972 



V 



North Asylum Hill 



Several times a day to ^ . , [ ■ 

almost every day** 23% ^^'^ 

A few times a week tf " ** ^^V- 

a few times a month^'^' . . . 21 

Almost neVer i 56 # ^ 



12 12 

76 ■ • 83 

• ■ ^(^?) , (") . ■ » <-) 

, ■ ■ ■ ■ / ; ■ . ■ : . ■ • 

' I • ■ 1. . . , ■ ^ 

Total City , ' 

" Seve'ral times a, day to ^. ^ . 4% 

aljiiost every day** 6% ' " 

\ few times a'^eek to ^ 

a few 'time/a month** 9 ^ 'T 89 

Almost nevet '85 , ' f 

' _.. ^ -.^ 100 



TOTAL 10* 
(N) (548) 



*D5ta, not available for thla time period. 
**Comli^ined response categories. 



(885) 
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^ • ^ab.le 5.21 . 

• FR5QNEUCY OF SEEING IJARXPORD POLICE PATROLLING 
NEIGHBORHOOD IN A VEHICLE OR MOTOR SCOOTER 



-1925 ' 197>v. 



North Asylum Htll ' i 

Several times a day 
to almost every' day** 

Few times a week "to a 
few times a month** 



82% 83% 
^13 . 15 



Almost never 



7 



TOTAL 100 . 100 

(N) . (86) (75) 



Total' Citv 

Seyeral time^ a day 
to almd^ every day** 

Few times ''^ week to a . ■ 
few timesq month** 

Almost never , 13 

TOTAL " , 100 

(N) '■ ' ' (545) 



60% * 



a 

*Data not available for this time period. 
**Combined response categories.' 
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1975, a high proportion of black North Aaylutp Hill realdfenta in;X977 l^ad 

recently moved there from other parts of the city. Thepverage length ^of 

residence in thjalr current home foi? blacks In Noirth A-sylum Hill "was less ^ 

than two years. It may well be, that the ratings of these respondents r'eflect " 

their experiences in other parts of Hartford rather than actual experiences • 

•)7lth the Asylum Hill team. In that c|se, as that ooraraunlty. stabilizes over^ 

time, there Is basis for expecting a positive change. 

In conclusion thenj for whatever reasons, there Is no basis for saying 

that a more posltlvei feeling by residents toward the police was achieved by , 

• ■ ' ■ ' ; ^ ^ ^ \ 

' the prog:^;aTn. However ,^e did note a number of positive changes In the police 
orientation to the residents, ' • 

r-' ■ 

Offenders and Residents ^ 

One principal g^al of the program was to Increase the extent to which 
■ neighborhood residents themselves took control- of the neighborhood and played* 
an active role In opportunity raductlon. There was some evidence that 'some 

JL ■ ' ' ^ 

.significant progress was made In thl'#tespect. 

When survey residents were asked what they thought their. neighbors would 
do If they saw something suspicious, ^j^aHt^^hlrd of North Asylum Hill resi- 
dents said -they thought they would Ignore It, This Is ^roughly the same rate 
at which that response wap given In previous years, .Similarly, when, asked 
how concerned the neighbors were with preventing crime from happening to ; 
others m the neighborhood- the, perceptions of North, Asylum "Hill residents 
wetfe not different In 1977 than tl^ey' had been In preceding years. It appears ^ j 

-that when asked <iue8tloni| ^bout their neighbors In general, No^ Asylum Hill 
residents were po^dlfferent In 1977 'th&n they had been In preceding years. ^ 
However, the answers to two other questions give a somewhat different . Icture. 

'i . 13$ ~- ■ ';. .. •': • 

■ ■■ iGr ' ■ 

% 



Respondents were asked whether jthey had any routine arrangements with 
neighbors to watch their housec when they, were away. Such arrangements were 
reported to be twice as- commoft in 1977 as in 5inj|J|feviou9 year (Table 5. 72). 
Such 'a change is clearly an e:fcample of residents taking responsibility for 
one anoth§t, whic^ 'this progr^ was desigrjed to promoteo 

Ajupthe'r import jint f-flueBtd. on dealt w^ith the ease of stiranger recognition. 
One/important compc^ient of the analysis of the problem in North Asylum Hill 

vi^as the difficulty that, residents had in differentiating strangers from 

' '' •• 

residents. In 1977, there was a statistioally significant improvement in 

residents' ratings of the ease of ident'ifyiiig a stranger (Table 5,23). More- 
over-, the change can clearly be linked to th? increase in resident use of the 
•• nei'ghborhocyd: the more respondents reported walking in the neighborhood, the 

more likely they were to say that they, easily could recognize a stranger 
' - (Table 5,24), •. ' 

Thus, while c there was no evidence, that North Asylqm Hill residents saw 
,their neighbors generally to be m^rei concerned or more heljpful in controlling 
' "crime, they were more llkeay tl^an in the past to jiave frtade individua,l arrange- 
me^ts foi; mutual pro1;^ction and-th% felt an -improved ability to identify 

strangers, ' whifth<i}7as' a. crucial link in resi^i^nts '" taking control their 

• ■ ^ ^ . - ' . -J 

Own neighbothoods. , , v . ' 

. ■ ■■■)'■ ■ ■ ' 1/ 

Offenders, and .the Physical Environment llfJ 

We have' relatively little evidence about the 'way thdt offenders used 
the ph|eical ^,e,nvironment once the program ijas^ implemente^ One key observa- 
: tibn aj^ the tiifie the . heigftborhood was initially arfialyzea, howev^, was that 
art unusual number of street crimes occurred on side 'streetsv This was in ' 
contrast to the more common patterns , vi/here .street crimes are mocit likely to 

■ . ■ t 
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. Table 5,22 • 

FREQUENCY OF MAKING ARRANGEMENTS WITH NEIGHBORS TO WATCH 

EACH OTHERS' HOUSES 



1975 



1976 



1977 



North Asylum Hill 

All the time * 
Special occasions 
No special arrangements 
' made (or type not 
a8cer,talned) 

— TOTAL 

(N) • > 



17% 
25 



58 

100 
(88) 



14% 
21 



65 

100 
(77) 



26% 
16 



58 

100 
(232) 



Total City 

All the time 
Special occasions 
No special arrangements 
made (or type not 
ascertained) * ' 

TOTAL 
(N) 



" 32% 
21 

47 

100 
(556) 



30% 
25 



45 

lUO 
(88^) 



*Data not available for this time period. 
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I Table 5.23 

. EASE OF STRANGER RECOGNITION IN NEIGHBORHOOD 



1975 



1976 



19 /f? 



I 



North Agvlum Hill 

Pretty easy * 
Pretty hard 

TOTAL 
(N) 



Z67. 
74 

100. 



25'%- 
'75 

100 
(76) 



32% 

100 
(223) 



Total City 

Pretty easy 
Pretty hard 



TOTAL 
(N) 



48% 
52 

100 
(556) 



. N ■ 
' 53% 

• 100 
(855) 



• V 



r 



'*Data not available for tjhis time period. 



Table 5.24 ' , 

V EASE OF STRANGER RECOGNITION IN NEiAbORHOOD BY 
' FREQUENCY QF WALKING IN NEIGHBORHOOD FOR NORTH 
• ASYLUM HILL RESIDENTS , 1977 



Frequency of Walking 
in Nelghborhc^od 



Ease Qf Recognizing Stringers More Than Once § Week 



• in Noighborhood 



Pretty easy 



Once a Week or Less 



38%' . 19% 



Pretty hard 6^ ill 



Total 100% 100% 

(N) (159) (63) 




occur on main streets. The fact that offenders found opportunities on resi- 
dential streets was a sign of the impersonal charactei of th^e neighborhood. 
An important indicator of program' success would be evidence that offenders 
no longer felt comfortable committing crimes on reflldentlal streets. 

Police record data were examined to trace the ratio of main street to 
side street crimes. .As we dls^pped in the section 9n street crime pattiarris 
there was a significant shift, in thei distribution of street crime during the 
experimental year (Table 5.3).. ^he pattern which was establlshed-^^^er 
several years of having the majority of street crimes occurring on side ^ 
streets was reversed in North Asylum Hill during 1976-1977. This is a po- 
tentially critical indication of program Success. 

The only problem is that a similar shift in stre^et crime occurred in 
South Asylum Hill Vhere tJlf^e were, no street changes, though this shift was 
less extreme than .in Northjlsylum Hill. 

, *rhere are two possible explanations. Ofle la that the street observer ^ 
programs, which operated in the summer in. North Asylum Hill and South Asylum 
Hill, were responsible for the shift. ' A variation is that the South Asylum 
Hill shift was due to the street observers,,, and the more extreme shift In 
North Asylum Hill was due to a combination -of factors: the street observers 

« 

and the phytlcal changes. Whichever explanation one accepts, there was a 
shift in street crime away frojn side streets in North Asylum Hill; and that 
Ifl an Important change in the pattern of crime in that area, 

Offendare and Police ' , • 

A program objective was that police, through their increased knowledge 
of the neighborhood and t!he environment would be better able to deter of fen- 
ders by deploying resources more effectively and would, perhaps, with better 
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resp^ifse time and better cooperation from citi«en8, be tnore likely to appre-* 

• . ■ i . . . . 

hend them. As has been discussed previously, cutMf in>manpower actually 
decreased the ability of police t;o patrol the neighborhood* Citizen Inter- 
views Indicated that they percel^ked significant decreases in the police 
presence in 1976 and 1977, compared with 1975 • 

Yet the police themselves perceived a marked Improvement in their per- 
formance between the fall of 1975 ^and the sprli^ of 1977 • When asked to rate 
their overall efforts to cut down on crime, over 60 percent said it was good 
in 1977, compared with 24 percent in 1975 (Table 5.25). Similarly, almost 80^ 
percent rated their rat^ of clearing cases as 'Jgood" in 1977 compared with 
less than 50 perceixt in 1975. With respect to both burglary and robbery, 
police were much less likely to rate it as %ig problem" in 1977 compared with 
1975 (Tables 5.26-5t27). However, it is interesting to note that the same 
trend occurs in the other team in District 5 which operated Ijpi Clay Hlll/SAND^ 

Asylum Hill polic\ also thought the two main targets of their efforts, 

teenagers and drunken men hanging around, were significantly less of a problem 

\ 

by the spring of 1977 they had been before, fhey still regarded prosti- 

tutlon as a %lg problem'^ possibly because it has been a recurrent one. As 

we have noted previously, however, residents did not perceive reduct|ions in 

' \ * ■ 

any of these problems • 

^ The only objective data we have on police performance is the number of 
arrests. It appears in Tabje 5.2^8 that the number of persons arrested in- 
creased markedly between 19^5 anji 1976, the first year the team was in place; 
and the number inc;reased again^isjlightly during the evaluation year. Although 

we lack data on dispositions to! know the. extent to which these «xrests re- 

j ) 
suited in convictions and in taking offenders off the street, the rates con- 

• . ■ 

j3titute some evidence that the |te^m was being more successful in apprehending 
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^ ^ Table 5.25 

ASYLUM HILL POLICE RATINGS OF SUCCESS OF POLICE EFFORTS 

(percent) , ' ' . 



"Very good" or "good" at^*; 

Cutting down crime in 
team area 

Clearing cases 



Fall 1975 



24% 
44 



Spr ing 1977 



64% 
78 



(N) 



(X7) 



(22) 



**A8 opposed to "fair" or "poor". 
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' • ^ Table 5.26 

POLICE PERCEPTION OF BURGLARY AS A CRIME PROBLEM IN 

THEIR TEAM AREA 



Fall, 1975 Spring, 1977 

Asylum Hill 

Big problem , 94% 68% 

Some problem 6 -32 

' Almost no problem _0 0 | 

^ TOTAL 100 100 

(N) , (17) (22). 



Clay Hill/SAND 

Big problem 88% 46% 

Some problem - 12 "'54 

/\lmo8t no problem _0 _0 

TOTAL 100 100 

(N) . (24) (13) 




Table 5.27 

POLICE PERCEPTION OF STREET ROBBERY AS A CRIME PROBJJW 

. IN THEIR TEAM AREA 



. Fall> 1975 Spring. 1977 

f 

Asylum Hill 

Big problem 82% 4l7o 

Some problem 18 59 

Almost no problem _2. - _2. 

TOTAL 100 100 

(N) ~ (17) (22) 



Clay 'Hill/SAND 



Big problem 62% 25% 

Some problem 38 ' 67 

Almost no problem _0 • , • 

TOTAL 100 100 

(N) (24) (12) 




Table 5.28 



I 



'NUMBER OF ARRESTS FOR RESIDENTIAL BURGLARY 
AND STREET ROBBERY IN ASYLUM HILL 



1976 



1977 



North Asylum Hill 

Residential burglary 
Street robbery 



30 
5 



57 
37 



5B 
40 



South Asylum Hill 

Residential burglary 
Street robbery 



10 
2 



14 
15 



20 
41 



Total Asylum Hill 

Residential burglary 
Street robbery 



40 
7 



71 

52 



' 78 
. .81. 



**"1975" includes the period July, 1974 through June, 1975; '•1976" includes 
the peri-od July, 1975 through June," 197 6; "1977" Includes the period 
July, 1975 through June, 1977, ' 
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offendora* ' . . , ) 

Police ^and the Envlronmant . • 

^ • . f 

The. program goal was to structure the physical environment In such a 

vay that It would makt the task of the police easlert In addition^ one of 

I 

\ the advantage's of having police who were geographically stable was tliat they 
would become familiar with their environment, as <f pillar as offenders. 

As was discussed In Chapter IV, the average police officer Lx^ Asylum 
Hill did not understand the street changes and did not see them as aiding 
his work.. Not a single officer responded on the police <{uestlonnalre that 
he thought the street changes wdre a *'good Idea", Outside oB^servatlon . of 
police patrol suggested that they avoided the closed streets. 

Nonetheless, It Is hot possible to say that the police did not b,eneflt 
from knowledge of the physical environment or even frcriydlie''^^ changes 
themselves. The burglary and robbery squads did map patterns of street ^ crime 
and bi^glary and attempted to deploy their resources strategically to reduce^ 
opportunities. Almost certainly, the officers operating on the team were 
J * more familiar with the physical environment and esc/pe routes than was the 
qa^se^when^a clty-wlde force was attempting to patrol Asylum Hill, Finally, 
even the officers' avoidance of closed streets inadvertantly produced the 

• I ■ 

effect anticipated by the program designers: that policy resource^ would be 
concentrated on main street a, ^ 



Despite 'these points, the ffict that the police did not like the street 



enforcement of the traffic patterns as a 



changes is dominant. They viewed 

problem. They saw their own mobility . restricted, (They had to. obey the 

restrictions excei^t in emergencies,) They did not generally accept the 

concept that quiet streets had anything to do with crime. We do not fully 
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At the beginning tHis cl^apter, we ptresented what', appeared to be clear 
evidence that, burglary in North Asylum Hill had gone down and a pattern of 
rising street crime against North Asylum Hill residents had at least jf^een 
^ halted^ Moreover, North Asylum Hill residents perceived themselves.to.be 
less likely to be burglary victims than in ±he past and saw bujrglary as less 
a problem than in the past, while their conoerns. about street crime had at- 
least stabilized, . 

*§ince reduction of crime and fear were the program goals, it can be 
said that the program goals were achieved. Hoover, it is also important to 
understand how and why the observed Improvements occurred,. 

#1 

Sjgnif icaiice of Program. Components 

The basic concept of t;he program was that the physical design, m>- 
lice and ccmmunity organization components of the program were all es^t^tial. 
Because of the complemejitarity conceived among these components, it is dif- 
ficult to dissociate the affects of one from the others. However, something 
can be sa;^,d about the significance of each, ^ 

Assigning police to the area on a non-rotating basis almost certainly 
was a factor iri the increHsed arrests for robbery and burglary, It almost 
ciartainly was important in the imrprovement in police attitudes towards resi- 

dents as\ell. In addition, there waf eyidence of shift in police prior- 

' ' ' S 

ities. The anti-prostitution efforts, the efforts to control the use of the 

^ ' ■ f 

• parks and the time and effort invested in traffic control aj? part of the 

implementation of the street changes were all indications of a police unit 

that was trying ^o be responsive to residents. The (juality of the police 

• ■ »■ 
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leadership,., in coiriblnation with the ejcistetlce of the Police Advisory Committee 

••• ■ . . ' - 

and frequent meetings with the Hartford "Institute staff were probably respon- 

f 

sible for this responfiiveness* ■ 

Conmiunity organizations wereTssential to the implementation of the pro- 
gram. They provided a mechanism for residents to participate in planning the 
physical Changes and for relating to the police in an organized vay. As Is 
the case with almost all community organization efforts, only a &mall percen- 
tage of North. Asylum Hill residents actually belonged.to these organizations. 
However, many more residents were no doubt affected by activities they initi- 
ated, such as block parties, pot luck dinners and neighborhood clean-upsp 

Such activities clearly supported the project goals of building a sense of 

■ ■ \ 
neighborhood, getting residents together and increasing resident cohesion. 

The youth reci^eation and housing development programs initiated by community 
organizations may prove, in the long run, ;to be of even more Value, though 
the short-term affects could not be assessed. 
* ^ The police and community organization components, then, certainly con- 
tributed to the achievement of the program goal. However, alone they were not 
enough to reduce crime and fear. Tfie physical changes were . essential. We ^ 
are able to make that statement because of two natural experiments that 
occurred. 

First, in North Asylum. Hill, the police and community organization com- 
ponents were in place for more than a year, before physical construction began^ 
ttai^deed, there were^more police in Nor'th Asylum Hdlll in 1975-1976 than in the 
experimental year. However, it was only when the physical changes were made ■ 
that a ^decline in crime and fear was observed. 

The experience in South Asylum Hill provides another t^st of the im- 
portance of the street changes. This area was served by the same police unit 
I i 
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that worked in North\ Aaylym Hill, Moreover, the abiranunity organizations, 
whil« possibly more active in North Asylum Hill than South Asylum Hill, 
were certainly active in 'SoQth Asylum Jiill'as well. One' of th€i three major 
community organizatl^ons with which the HartforS Institute worked was com- 
posed mainly of South Asylum Hill residents, . ^ Thft. TOPfl^^ 

♦ * ' " . . . • 

V 

watch effort was in South Asylum Hill, . 

■ • -' ^ * ■ • 

Comparing North and South Asylum Hill in 1976-1977 show* that street 
crime ptobably rose in South Asylum Hill while burglary was stable, fhere 
was no etridence of -a significant decline in any mrajor kind of crime or in 
fear, as was observed in North Asylum Hill, \ 

Thus, if the program succeeded in North Asylum Hill, we must conclud6 

'• >' 

that the physical changes were essential to that success; . 

The Case for Causality * 

y , ■ . 

Finally, we need to address diregtly the question of how the program 

■ /• 

worked and if, indeed, it was^the program that produced the changes observed. 
In essence, this was a program designed to .enable and encourage ''the residents 
themselves to Ipegin to reduce opportunities for crime. By giving them back 
their streets, it was hoped that they would start to use the neighborhood 
more, ^This, in turn, would permit^more surveillance afnd change the ratio 
of residents to non-residents, which might make interior residential streets 
less ^attractive to potential offenders, ' - 

It would be easier to understand how the program worked if there tvere 
more evidence that residents *''did something'^ > If they had called the police 
more, if they had reported more ..active intervention in suspicious event?, the 
casual reader would probably more easily believe in the program Results, The 
things did *not happen, . Rather,' the evidence is <:on8iderably more subtle, 
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People did begin to use their street's more, ' Almost, half said that^they 
w'ailWeA somet^here' in the niaigriborhood daily , cofmpared .to s\ third in earlier . 

^yeare.t They started to feel^tUat they could more^^ easily re96gnize strangers 
and .differentiate reaideVits Iropi non-resident^, A. minority, rab out 20 percent 
but a suhstantiqlly larger minority than in the past , beg^" to majce mutual 

arrangement^ for watching neighbors' homts* ' . * 

♦ ■* ■ * 

These -all are the kinds of changes that the prOgr.am designer's had hoped 

0 

for. They are small changes, f hey 'aye subtle changes. They do not require 

: ' ^ , ' 

a lot of energy or. constitiite some kind of major turnaround ^in residents ' ' 
*^ ^ * * 

orientations to the neighbothood (f: ta crime. 'They are the kind of changes 
that might endure ^ , ' 

• V critical question is whether It is possible that these changes, as 

'> * ■ 

"raeasu:5ed, could constitute a large enough impact on the neighborhood environ- 

menfto make would-be offenders avoid the residential streets of North Asylum 

Hill, We do not have i-ntervievs with offenders, which might be help'ful in 

pinning down this point. We do have two clear facts: the' burglary rate in 

North Asylum Hill was approximatirely|half of what pne would' have .e}<pected and 

% * *■'*. 

the street crime in North Asylum Hill showed a major shift from residential 

I 

side streets onto main streets. 

With only one experiment to evaluate, it is difficult to reach a defini* 
tiv$ conclusion that will withstand all criticism. Based on the' data in this 
"^chapter about the; program, however, one can say that there wars evidence of* 
il?\cteased ppportuhity for surveillance (inore uqe of the neighborhood streets) 3 
Increa'sed ability t?o control the neighborhood (improved recogni^on of 
St)range#'s) v .and an increased interest^iii. crime cpntrotp These occurred when 



the 'program, including the street changeaj wes fully implemented. Moreover, 

the real targets of the program, crime and fear, decfteased simultaneously. 

There are alUrnative- hypotheses, and these will be examined in Chapter VI, 
» ■ . / - ' • • . 

However, base^d oh the evidence in this chapter, one conclusion seems con- 

o , 

♦ 

siJerably more plausible than any other: that the program accomplishejl vhat 
it vas dejsigned tcx> do, at least for a year. ^ ^ • 
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1 . . CHAPTER VI 
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i / OTHER DEVELOP^IENTS THAT COULD HA VT AFFECTED 
^ ■ . •■"1 PROGRAM IMPACTS- 1973- lOT ' 



PROGRAM IMPACT! 

Because social experiments such as the Hartlord Project are carried out 
ii a complex, dynamic, urban setting, thfey cannot .be. '.as "clean" as la)(pratory 
experiments. It is not possible to control all events or developments not part 
of the, experiment that might affect its. out^fiome, ■ - 

In Chapter V, we presented evidence tljat crfme and fear of crime were, 
reduced ins North Asylum Hill and that other changes occurred in resident be- 
havior and in police attitudes ^and effectiveness which were qoneistent with 
the hypothesis that the program was responsible fo# the observed improvement. 
In a program evaluation, however, it is necessary to exfJlore the possibility 
that changes other than the program itself affected the observed results. In 
assessing alternative hypotheses, three criteria must be'applied: 

1, The observed change was likely to have affected residential burglary 
and, to a Irfsser extent, Street robbery; ' 

* 

2, It was likely to have had a distinctive impact' on crim^ and feat in 

North Asylum Hill; and n • 

3^ ]^ C0UI4 ha^Q accounted for a marked change in crime and fear in 

1976-5^77."^ 1 ; . \ ' 

During the courad of the project, an attempt wa's madeVo keep careful., 
track of eventi In Hartford that might affect program outcomes. The posjfiblt 
. events will be, discussed in three categories: changes in the pt>fwlation in 
North Asyl^ Hillt other changes in and aroun(^rth Asylum Hill ,that might' 
have affected criminal opportunities, and changes which might have affected 
the number, or behavior of potential of fenders, working in North Asylum Hill. 
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Population ChajiLea 

"In many respects;-, the characteristics of the population of Nor th^ Asylum 
Hlllyremained constant^ from 1973 through June, 1977 (Table ^.l). For example, 
the p«^jjulation wajg relatively t:(:anslarft, with about lorty percent having lived 
there, leea than two yeai^s. The' rates of families with cwtldren, silffb-e-person 
househol^ds >n<d households that 'rent 'all were stable during this period, with^ 
only tninor f luct^uiatioriis from year to year. 

There were, howd^er, two changes in the population which should ba noted. 
The racial composition of North AayXum Hill might be important to neighborhood 
dynamics*. A pujpgram with a goijll'^jf g6tting nelghborrs to work together could 
be affected by significant changes, in racial compoBition. In 197^, mord^'than 
half the residents in North Asy4;^um; Hill were white, witfh the balance being 
black or. Spanish (Table 6.2). By 1975'i these proportions had changed so that 
only 40 percent of the population Was white, ^about 46 percent black and the 
other 14 percent Spanish, However, this change in iracial composition stopped 
In 1975. The figures for 1977 are nearly identical with those of 1975. Thus, 
al||plugh there was' a significant change iji the racial composition of the neigh- 
borhood between the time o^ the neighborhood analysis and the time the mrog^^ 
was implemented, the fact t h^ ^the racial population stabilized in 1975^ ruled 
this .change out .as a detetmlnlng factcir in the observed changes during the 
experimental m^. * ' - , * I 

The other pOpulatloh chanigB> of possible significance iji North Asylum 
Hill ,is an apparent reduction in median inqome between 1976 and 1977 (Table 
6.3)^ Tlifese figures ater^a. bit- less stable than the others for two reasons* 
First, we nave only.'income data for those who had lived in their particular 



Table 6.1 



SELECTE<J) CHARACTERISTICS OF RESIDENTS AND HOUSEHOLDS 



ERIC 



North Aavlum Hill (N) 

Percent lived at addraaa * 
le'sB than two years. 

Percent household heads: 

Under 40, single - (/ 
Minor children in household 
'. 65 or older 

Percent one-person households 

Home tenure of households s 

Own home ^ -> ' 
Owner 'occupied rental 
Other rental ; 



Total City (N) 

Percent lived at address 
less than two years 



Percent household heads: 
• Under 40., single^- 
Kinor children in hoijlsehold 

t 

65, or ol(^er \ 
Percent one-peraon households 

Home tenure of households ! 
Owh home 

Owner ^ccupied rental 



337. 



36 
16 
23 

61 



7 

93** 
(885) 
207. . 

11 

32 
20 

30 
22 

78** 



1973 




1917 


(8,8) 


(77) 


(229) 


44^, 


37% 


467. 


V 

43 


39 


• > 43 


19 


17 


1 0 

IB 


!. 

- 11 


17 . 


15 


49 ^ 


60 

r 


57 


7 


11 


• i 

.4 


10 


10 


6 / 


83 




90 

V 






(872) 


227. 




23%, * 


11 




13 


42 




40, 


18 


( 


1^^._-. 


27 


27 








30 


i 


.28 


21 


\ 


24 


49 




. 48 



Other rental^ 

*Data not available fd'r this period, v .. 

*^'Repre8entis all rental housing; ^Iftinction between "owner occupied" and 
"other" rgntal not made In 1973./ • ^ 
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Table 6.2 



ETHNIC OR 'RAClrtj. liACKGROUNtl 



■ \ ■ 



North Asylum Hill Adjusted*** 

White 
Black 
Hispanic 
Other 

Total 
(N) 



1973 



55** 

35 " 
10 



100 



1975 



40% 

46 

14 



100 
(131) 



1977 



35% 
48 
16 
1 



100 
(276) 



Total City Adjusted *** 

■» 

White 
Black 
Hispanic 
Other 

Total 
(N) 



48% 


51% 


36 


35 


16 


13 




1 


100 


100 


(690) 


' (1016) 







- Less than Oa5 percent. ^ 
^ Data not available for this time period, . 

i 

These^ figures are estltnated adjustments since data not avail^able ojfiM 
' ' ■'^ineligible'' households. ' ) ' •! 

yc^v-j^ Includes perso/s who had lived at address for less/than six- mpntha (wh 
wer6 not eligible for full interview). 



Table 6.3 



North Aflvlum Hill 

Less than $5,000 
$5,000-$9,999 
$10-000- $14, 999 
$15*00 or more 

Total* 
Median 



Total City 

Uaa than $5,000 
• $5,000-^9,999 
$10,000-$14,999 
$15,000 or more 

Total * 
(N) 



TOTAL FAMILY INCOME^ 
(for previous^year) 



Med^ 



an 





17/ J 


1 Q7fi 


1977 


31% , 


20% 


27% 


, 30% 


38 


- 32 


21 


JD 


21 


30 




1 o 






21 


. ' la 


100 . ■ . 


100 


100 


100 


(84) 


"(84) 


(67) 


(217) 


$7,200 


$9,700 


$10,400 


$7,900 






i 




35% 


30%" 




29% 


36., 


. 33 




29 • 


- 20 


23' 




21 \ 


_9 


Hi 




ii 


100 


100 




100' 


(769) 


■ (513) 




<805) 


$6,700 ' 


$7,800 




$8y40O 



^Data not available for this p^iriod.* - \ « 

**Ba8ed only on households vith adults having lived there at least six months. 



house or apartirient for at least 6>nonths.* Second, lis is the case in moat 
surveys, 10 to l^ercent of respondents did not answer the^ question aboAt 
their income level. In any case, we. thought a possible change in Income 
level was sufficiently important so that wfe should explore the lssu3 further, ■•: 

Income is important because in any given neighborhood, including those^ ' 
with low incomes, people with higher inoome a are-, on the aver-age, burglarized 
mote often. than those with low incomes. "^Thus it seems possible that a higher 
proportion of low income people in*North Asylum Hill -produced a neighborhood 
that was less attractive to burglars. " 

r In order to 'explore this poasibilit^V we looked al? the burglary rates 
only<4a3r those' persons whose Incomes over the period from -1975-1977 was high- 
er, than $7,000 per year. -Although $7,000 {s not necessarily a high income 
by, current standards, we\set the income level there in order to have sufficient 
cases for reliable figures. We thought, that it would be an adequate control 

for measuring the effects of significant changes in the proportion bf >eople 

' ■ ■ i ^- ' 

with very low. incomes^ ' ' « , / 

Tl>e results/suggest that t^e changing, income of the population in North 
Asylum' Rill tiad no effect on the evaluation results. It can be seen in Table 
6.4 that ''the burglary rates for families with incomes' of $7,000 or higher 
.folloit^d t^he pattern for North Asylum Hill as a whole, showing a eharp re- 
iduction between 1976 and 1977. 



*0n6 ojfrthe effaqtls of this criterion, which was designed' to establish a "stable 
burglai^ rate-, wM> to render a relatively high proportion gf black and Spanish 
residet^ts irneligtljle in 1975 and 1976 because they had only recently moved tc 
the neighborhood*'; I By 1977, a significantly higher percdntag'e of 'blacks and 
Spslnjl ah resident sumet the eligibility criterion. Tlierefore, there is renson 
to |j»eXieVfe that tfie change, in income occurred not between 1976 and 1977 but 
ratfM^r -qccsuijred e^^flier ,tii)n that, -with the change in ethnic composition in. 
the'i ^i^hlyothood. /' Ho^^ it wgs only in 1977 that, the change in income 
l^^^^%\ BHifai\n'^ ^'o}^x "eligible"' sample. 
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Table. 6.4 



- I 



■ BURGLARY VICTIMIZATION FOR HOUSEHOLDS WITH 
. ANNUAL INCOMES OF $7,000 OR MORE 

(per 100 households). 



NortH Asylum Hill 

' (N) 



1975 
16.9 

(8A) 



■1976 
31.7 
(Al) 



1977 
10.9 

(129) 



Total: City 

r ' 

(W) 



1A.7 

(20A) 



20. .A 
(AA6) 



*Data not available far this time " period. 
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In cohclusion, th^n, we ware unable to find any convincing evidence 
that changes .in the population in North Asylum Hill had a ^significant effect 
on the -evaluation or on the conclusions. 

Other Opp ortunity Reduction Strateia^iea , - 

'We searched for- other factors not part of the Hartford Crime Control 

Program that might have affected opportunities in the North Asylum HilJ. area. 

One possibility was an increase in the phy^ilcal aUtlrity of buildings. A1-. ' 

\ 

though the program did not .discourage installation of special locks or other 
security devices in homes ^nd buildings, such changes were not. part of the 
conception of the program. The examination of survey data, however, revealed 
no indication of an increase in alarms or special locks or other devices that 
might make entry into buildings more difficult (Table 6.5). 

Were Intones or apartments, being left vacant les9 often^ One ol the pre- 
conditions for most burglaries is an empty house or apai^ent. However, sur- 

' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■. ■ * ,.■ 

vey data gave no. iridtcgtion that people were staying home more-^-4n-1977 than 

they had prevlpusly ;;(Table 6.5). 

Opportunities for street robbery could have been affected if , individuals 
were taking precautions they had not taken previously. We have already seen 
evidence that residents were walking more frequently on neighborhood streets 
, during the day. There is also evidence that the practice df carrying pro- 
tective devices increased significantly between 1975 •xA 1977 .(Table 6,5), . 
For. the most part, these were weapons (especially knives) rather than 
warning devices. Although some coramupity organizations had ancour«g|d rssi- ^ 
dents to carry warning devices, they 'had not advocated carrying weapons. 

One additional factor that couldTTi^ve affected opportunities was the 
weather. ^ The^, winter of 1976-1977 was one of the most- severe on record,. The 
presence of snow may^ have reduced opporturtitiea for crime. However, of course 
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USE OF fROTECTIVE DEVICES AND EXTENT TO WHICH 
IS VACANT DURING T;HE DAY 



HOME 



North Asylum Hill (N) 

J 

Percerit of homes protected by: 

Special locks or o.ther devices 
Engraving of valuables 
Other means 



Percerit of rd^idents who carry 
protection when walking ip, 
neighborhood 

Mean number of days iio one Is 
home 

\ ■ 

Mean number of hours per day 
no one is home, i£ any. 



Total City (N) • 

Percent^ of homes protected by: 
'Special locks or other devices 
Engraving of valuables 
Other means' ^ 

Percent of residents who carry 
protection when walking in 
neighborhood , ^ 

Mean "'number of days no one is 
home-u # 

'Mean Worker of hours per day 
no ond^s home , If any 



:l|(fc 



i 1975 
.. (88)' 



• (761 



4.6 
6.8 



3*9 
6.6 



r 

(556) , * 

« 

50 

15 * 
-16 



9 » * 
2.6 • 
5.8 



^DatWot avmable for this time period^ 
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1977 
(i32) 



61 


58 


47 


24 


15 


19 


26 


15 


19 








5 


■ -V 


18 



4.0 
7.0. 
(885) 

50 > 
13 

2.1 



2,8 



5,8 



i . ■ 



V I ■ ■ . 
th6 weather was the same . throughout ^Hartford and would not have had a dis- 

tinctive effect on crime in North Asylum Hill. 

Thu^, we were unable to f-ind evidence that t^i6re were . changes.in op- 
portunities for burglary that would' ha^e distinctively affected North Asylum 
Hill, other than those that were part of the'program described in Chapter V. ^ 
The increase in carrying protective devices on the street wa^ not a. part of 
this program. We do not know what effect thig had on street robbery, if , 
any. 

Possible Changes in the Offender Population 

Offender-Oriented Programs 
~ — « V 

A serious problem in.this eva'luation is producing a judgement 'about 
whether there were ehanges in the number or in the behavior of the offender 
population which would have affected North Asylum Hill. It is serious be^ 
cause the effects of changes in offenders are difficult to dissociate from 
the effects of a program designed to reduce opportunities. Moreover, re- 
liable information about offenders and their behavi|)r. is hard to come by. 

Thefe were three programs operating in Hartford, at some time between 

) ■ . ■ 

1973 and 1977 that might have had some impact on , criminal offenders. In ad- 
dition, there were two other significant e vent a, ^hicU^ might have .affected 
offenders working in North Asylum Hill.' u^.,^Jw^^^^^ 

The Maverick Program . MaVe rick is a^spported work progranr f of "for- 
mer offenders and youths in...tyoubl& j^lth^M^^ 

wide, did na.t focus on burgUrs in partlGular,---4nd because of the -n in- 
volved^ it does not seem a plausible; dause. at -the^^^^ 

The premise' behind the program;; la thafii pVev^i^i^^ 
skills necessary to enable them cjompete in the'-lftbti^vt^^ 
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their involvement in.ijriminal activity. ' * ^ ■> 

.Maverick was incorporated .in Hartford in Hay, 1975 and accepted its first 
:workers the . following August , appioximately one year afte/ the Hartford ^project 
began implementation. Since then it has, employed a total of " 4^^^^ 
of whom had been convicted of feeders or yDungpdrsons arrested and" charged 
with a crime. Of the total. Maverick has fired 24 ^'^"nt for various reasons 
including meg^ act:iviliei';jin^^^^^ '^^ retained or 

paaaed on to /othir emploWn^a^^^^ 75 percent.. As of June, 1977, the pro- 
gram employed 225 persons. . . 

.. ...formal. evaluation, of Maverick will not be completed until 1979; hence 
firm evidence as to its effect on offender behavior is not available... Pr^^^ 
liminary data have indicated that the recidivism rate is lower for Maverick . 
employees *than would have been expected without the program. Using their 
early -figures, however, one could only project fewer criminals of all types % 
(not just' burglj&rs or robbers), in Asylum Hill; and there Is no basis for 
projecting a greater effect on Asylum Hill offenders than those operating 

elsewhere in the city. 

Hertford Dispensary . The Hartford. Dispensary Methadone Maintenance 
Program has been in existence since 1971, The program is a standard methadone 
program offering 'methadone, counseling and referrals for jobs. Except for a 
slight increase in population, the .program has remained substantially un- . 
changed during the life of the ' residential crime control project. Between. 
March, 1973 ai?d March, 1977, the population has increased from "306 active 
. clientp to 367,. an increase of 20 percent spread about' evenly over the four- 
year period. Because the Dispensary draws not only- from the City of Hartford 
blit from the suburb's as well, population increases must reflect increased in-., 
take from the entire greater Hartford area. There is no reason to believe ^ 

i ., ' ' , * If 



It would .h4ve distinctively affected' North Aaylum HIU during the 1976-1977 
evaluation year. \^ 

The Cop^nunltv Reaourc es. fo^ Justice Juvenile Program . In 1976, the 
Hartford Institute conceptualized, planned and began the Implementation of a • 
pfogram to Intervene in the criminal behavior of seriously delinquent children 
in Hartford, The program is operated by the Community Resources for Justice, n 
Inc. Because of conditions ln«the grant ,• children residing in Asylum Hill 
. are^not eligible for inclusion. Children residing Just north of that area 
are ellglblt^^nd many of their crimea may have been committed in, Asylum H^ll. 

This program cannot be considefed a significant variable in the eval- 

• '" ' ■ " ■ " 

-uation of the. crime control project, ^he program for Juveniles encountered 

_ • . . . ' 4 

Start-up difficulties which delayed tjie acceptance of clients into the pro- 

# 

gram until March of 1977. As of June, 1977,, there were only eight partlcl- 

. ■ ■ ' » . 

pants in the'program; hence, client numbers were too small and the time in 
the program too short for any measurabldt Impact. 

Offender- Movema't^l^ * 
In the period 1971-1973, about a third of those arrested for committing 

t 

robbery, or burglaries in Aaylmn Hill lived in the Clay Hill/South Arsenal 
area 'of Hart fprd. They were particularly" likely to live in Bellevue Square, 
a^public housing project. 

In 1975, Belltiivue Square was "thinned out". A^out a third of the 
housing units were demolished. In addition, between 1975 and 1977, there 
were , significant abandonment and demolition of housing throughout the Clay 
Hill/South Arsenal area. Figures based on our survey experience suggest that' 
some 10 percent of the. housing units in that area in 1975 were no -longer avail-' 
able for housing in 1977 (Table 6.6). . w ■ 

i 
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Table 6.6 



PERCENT OP SAMPLE ADDRESSES wAeRE HABITABLE HOUSING l\OT FOUND 



Asylum Hill 

(N). . . , 

North Asylum HlU 
.(N> 

South Asylum 'Hill • 
(N) • 

Clay Hill/South Arsenal 
. (N) 

Adjacent 
(N) 

Remainder 



To^al City 
'^(N) 



^ 1975 

m 

(339) 
1 

. (194) 

at 

1 (143') 
3 

(502) 

(213) 
2 

(233) 
1 • 

(987) 



1976 
(338) 
(193) 
(14.5) 



1977 
5 

(640) 
7- 

(422) 
2 

(218) 

10 ^ 
(182) 



(330) 
1 

(347) 
4 

(1499) 



-Less than 0.5 percent" 

*Data not available' £o« this time period.. ^ 
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Thes^ two changes necessarily meant a considerable amount of relocation 
■ ■ . < i 

for residents of Clay Hill/South Arsenal, including relocation of offenders, 

no doubt.. Places with comparable housing at comparable prices were -located 

near North Asylum Hill. However, there were severkl other places dn the 

City of Hartford further from .North Asylutn Hill that could also' of f er com- 

• / . ■ " . ' 

parable housing, S' * • 

It i^ difficult to assess the extent to which' this kind of mobiltty may 
( have. affected the offender population workljig in North Asylum Hill, One clue 
we have provides* a 'somewhat confusing picture. The place of residence- of 
persons arrested for burglary and, rdbbery in Nprth Asylum Hill was tabulated 
on a 'year-to-year basis. In some years, the number of caises was small, so 
the figures arei not particularly reliable. It is also impossible to know 
how these^figures might have been affeyjjt^d by the introduction ^ of a neiishr 
.borhood police team prior. to the evaluation year. Given these caveats, 
however, -the data do suggest ^ofnd f lucutations in residence of, of fenders 
known to have committed birrglaries In North Asylum Hill. In 1975, there 
. was a significant change, with* the majority of burglary offenders being * * ^ 
■ residents of North Asylum Hill' (Table 6.7). This was very different froifi 

tbe siti^tion ift 1973, when almost' all kno\m burglary offenders, as well 'as 
, robbery offenders, lived outside of Asylum Hill. This percentage 'dropped^ 
sharply In 1976 and returfted to the 1973 level by 1977: However, the resi- 
dence qf burgltary'of^en(^^ differed from earlier patterns in two respects. 
^First, in 1977, fewer 'known burglars rd^'ide^ in Clay Hill/South Arsenal than 
previously. Second, t^iere was some increase^ln the ni^er of 'offenders who 
lived in the northwest .corner of tfartfordo There had been almost no offenders 
from this area in the past. . • . 
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Table 6,7 

RESI^DENCE OF ARRESTED BURGURS WHO OPERATED . 
IN NORTH ASYLUM HILL 



W 1971" 



Area of Realdence 

Aayliim Hill, 

North AayXum Htll 
South Aaylum Hill 
Total Asylum Hill 

» 

North End * ' . 

Albany Ave •/Banana 
Clay Hill/SouthciAreenal 
Other North End 
Total North End 

Other Areas 

West adjacent 
Northvest non-adjacent 
Other Hartford 
\ Outside Hartford 
Total other area 



TOTAL 
(N) 



12 



33 



78 



55 



10 

100% 
(42) 



197A- ^. 
1975WW 



607, 
■ 60- 



13 
7 

13 

33 



^0 
7 

0 

-I 

1007o 
^ (30) 



V 



1975- 
1976*^ 



467. 

6 

46 ■ 



17 
16 

7 

40 



0 
2 
7 
5 
14 

1007o . 
(57) 



1976- 
1977^* 



97. 

5 f 
14 

12 
14 

19 
45 



3 
19 
14 

5 _ 
41 

lOOf/o 
(58) 



ERIC 



*Data not available in these categories for time period. ' 

**1971-1973 data are 'for caUndar years; other data are for fiscal years 
beginning July 1, . 
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, . ' Table 6.8 

RESIDENCE OF ARRESTED STREE?r ROBBERS 
• WHO OPERATED IN NORTH ASYLUM HILL 



Area of Realdencej 



1971- 
1973** 



1974- 

. 1975** 



1975- 

1976** 



1976- 
1977** 



Asylum Hill^ 

I?orth Asylum Hill 

Sduth Asylum Hill 

Tot;al Asylum Hill 
•\ 

North End 



* 

16% 



(1)*** 

(0) 
(1) 



24% 
6 
30 



15% 
3. 

18 



Albatty Ave, /Banana 


27 


(oy 


■ 8 


33 


Clay Hill/South Arsenal . 


> 22 


' ,(1) 


0 


15 


• 1 

, O^er North Et^d 


(0) 


22 


13 ' 


Total North End 


49 


(1) 


-^ 30 


■ 61 

V 


Other Atea * 


r 

H 






1 ■ 4 


West adjacent 


* 


(0) 


0 » 


5 


Northwest non-adjacent 


* 


• ^(i) 


8 


. 5 , 


Qther Hartford 
Outside Hartford 


•Ar ■ 


(2)* 
(0) 


1 21 
^11 


9 • ' 
2 


Total other area 


100%' 


(3) 


AO 


21 


. TOTAL 


100% 


, ^ 100% 


100% • 


. (N) 


(37) 


(5) 

« 


. - (37) 


(40) 
\ 


^^Data not available in these 


categorie's 


t 

fd^ time 


period. 


♦ 



*^1971-1973 data are for calendar years; other data are for fiscal year 
beginning July 1. ^ 
- . . V 

***N is too small for percentages to bje reliable; figures in, parentheses are 
actual n's." ' . . 
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The patterns o£ residence of street; robbers who hacj cqjrahltted offenses 
In North Asylum Hill are not very reliable due ttMJie small numbers. The 
rates of resident offenders do not seem to have 'dranged significantly over 
t?ime.* (Table 6.8) . " ^ . * * • 

It is difficult not to conclude that there was some movement of 
offenders during the period 1975^77. It seems likely, and informed ob- 
server 9^ concur, that ^sonje o£ the offenders previously living in the Be4levue 
Square and Clay Hill/South *Ai^senal area actually moved to North Asylum Hill 
in 1975. It also is likely that the neighborhood police team was , 
particularly effective in apprehending resident offenders, which would pro- 
duce figures which exaggerate the extfent to which this particular pattern 

occurred. . ' ' • 

It appears that the number of resident offenders had decreased in North 
•Aaylum Hill by 1977, either because, they were apprehended or for other reasons^ 
It also appears clear that there was some movement of offenders, either from ^ 
North Aaylum Hill ^.from Clay Hill/South Arsenal directly into the north- 

west aectiot^of Hartford, ./ ^ *- 

Moving the Hlfeh School y ^ • ^ • 




This l^ttei; tr^||ftj,s/f^rticularly^ important because of another event . 

r 

that may have affected offender behavior, iln the supner of 1976, a high school 
was moved from the area directly north of North Asylton Hill into the north- 
westTWner of Hertford. Th^s was not the higjj^ school which generated 
pedestriah. traffic by teenagers through Asylum Hill.. The school population 
served by the schobls.in Asylum Hill was unaffected by this change. However, . 

it did bring^e.enagers from an area adjacent to Asylum Hill into a neighbor- 

^ ■ ' . . ... 

hood in which they never before Had* a reason'to be, 

J . .. ' * . ■ ^ ». " 

^NOTE: These figures deal only with adults. Figures axe not avai^lable for 
Juvenile offenders, a particularly serious omission forVtreet crime • 
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The nprthvQst corner of Hart£ord|i8 a working class ar^a consisting 



largely of single family home's. In 197j&-1977, this area experienced ^ marked 

♦ 

increase in the 5r ate of burglary. , 

Thie- facts outlined above suggest -two possible contributing factors to 
this Increase • First, there may have been som^ movement of potential" of fen- 
ders into this northx^est corner of tha^ity and nearby areas, Se^pond, high 

Qchool students from an area that produced a disproportionate nunlber of pf- 

» *• • 

fenders were -now passing through an area through which they had not, gone 

/ \ - \ . r 

beforel The latter phenomenon may -have been exacerbated by a school policy 

of routinely releasing students who were caus-ing trouble from school and 

turniiag them out on the streets. • *^ ' . 

The basic question for this ISvaluation is whether or not thfe • 

reduction ih burglary in North \Aj^sylum Hill could be "du^ eitiiei; to. a reduction- 

in the nuthber of offenders residing nearby or to the fact •that nearby offen- 

ders had* gained better access to an attractive new area in which to commit 

burglaries. .It. is impossible to rule out cJ^pletely the possibility that 

■ ■ • t * - 

these factors played some role in the reduction of crime, in North Asylum Hill, 
However, there are three facts which make it unlikely that they were important^ 
factors. First, the northwest^ part of Hartfortf Was still well within a mii^ 
and a half of Asylum Hill. If the same offenders -who were working Asylum 
Hill an^ were familiar wilrfi the area moved there, t)ne still needs an explana- 
tion for why Nortfl Asylum Hill^^scrddenly became less attractiv^. The crime, 
reduction program is the most likely hypothetical reason that North Asylum 
Hill* did become less attractive. Second, offendet movement was going on over, 
a two-year period. The only significant ch'ange that occurred at the time the 
program was implemented was* the movement of the high school. 'The high school 

i 

students werp not thought to be a major cause of burglary; their crimes, tended 
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to be robbery -and pursesnatch.^ Therefore, the movement of the hlg^i gchool 
teenagers does not seem'to Jje^a particularly good explan,ation for ,the drop 
in burglary rat e> FJ.nal]Ly, and most important, if changes in the offender 

■ ^ . ■ - . V , 

poplrlatton and its behavior affected crime in North Asylum Hill, one would 
"have expected the effedts to have 'been even more evident in South Asylum Hill. , 

/ . * . ■ . . 

StfutH Asylum HilJ. is further away from the concentration of offenders than 
Wrth Asylum Hill. Yet, South Asylum Hill experienced an increase in bur- • < ' 

alary rSte while North Asylqm Hill, the experimental area, showed a -marked 

,■./■■ ■ • • . 

decline in burglary. ' ' . 

Conclusion ' , - * . 

We have spent a considerable amountNtime on aiternat'ive hypotheses 'in 
^hls chapter. Inevitably, there were events that could have affected^e pro- ; 
gram outcomes. With only one experimental arfea, anyone looking critically 
at the resu^tp .would look for alternative explanations for the observed re- 
suits. However, it is important to remember that the marked reductions in 
burglary and in fear of crime were exactly the results tha^ the program was 
designed to achieve. It would be quite -a coin^^^:dence for "something else" ' — ^ ( 

/ 

to.<have happened that would have creatiad just the. results the program was 
designed to achieve. .Given the implausibility of such a coincidence thei 
burden -of proof lies on those who would advance an alternative hypothesis; 
and the data supporting the alternative would have to be as^ consistent and 
as convincing as those indicating that it was the prog<ram that produced the * . 
intended effects. Although the significanbe of the alternatives discussjad 
above could not Be completely ruled out, it is the authors' conclusionAhat 
it was the- crime control progrmn that was primarily or solely responsilste 
• for the observed reductions in crime and fear, and that this conclusion is . 
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considerably more plausible and consjLstent with the data tlian any o:^ the « 
alternative^* 
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* CHAPTER VII . , 

" • • • » • *. 

' .* CONCLUSION ^ A 

There are four criteria by vhich to evaluate the value of the approach 

* . . \ ■ / 
to crime prevent ion'whlch wa« tested in Hartford: . , . . 

• • » • 

.Effectiveness in reducing crime &nd fear; 
i, .2) UppUcability J:o other settings; 
•3) Feasibility of implementation; 
4i Net value "or overall renurtj on investment, . 

Effectiveness ^ > . ► , ' . • ' 

/ ' The preceding tiw chapters <!ave addressed the extent to which the p-ro- 
gfam elements in Asylum' Hil^L had the effects they wer^ designed to achieve. 
On thtfJ^basis of the quite extensive data, available, the evidence ^appears 
convincing that during. the first 'year the program was fully implemented, 
the rate ofWglary and' the r^^ident-s', perqeptions of burglary as a problem 
were reduced.. Moreover, the increased use of the neighljorhood,, the improved 
•Csense of 'stranger recognition and some o|. the other indicatory of infomal 
social, con|:^Ql augur'.well for the future. • ' ^ • . 

Based on a one-year experiehce, it is obviously, not appropriate to 
reach- conclusions ahout the longer-ternj effects. 'However, the^ experience 
reported kere.is at the very least promising.; 

Applicability , ^ , 

There were three potentially exportable aspects of the Haj^ttord proj- 
ect. The theory about crime control, the approach to problem analysis and 
the; particular program, that was implemented • ^ 



The theory is that Informal social controls are the key to c:54J^e con- 
trol« The way to Intervene, . if intervention is needed, is to find ways to * 
enhance the ability or willingness of people to control their environment* 
This theoi^ is applicable to al!|L neighborhoods. 

The approach used In Hartford was to address a specific ^set of ques- 
tions about a wQuld«*be-target netghbprhood^% probably using specialists to ^ 

help answer some of those questions* 

• . , »• • 

1) Is there cfhough stranger-to-stranger crime, primarily burglary 

and street robbery /pursesnatch, "so that some effort to -produce a community 
crime prevention program is in order? 

2) If so, are there ways in which t^he ph^glcal environment orMesign 
or the way^ it is used worksite undermine informal social controls and there- 
fore to create criminal oppbrtunities? ' 

,^ 3) Are there ways in which the police could be organized sp: rer 
qtrucj^red to make them moi^e 4)^pporHve and helpful to residents' in* solving 
fieighborHood proLlfems? . 

'4) Are there ways in vhr<i|i residents' effort^ to control the neigh- 
borhood and solve neighborhood ptoblems could be directly encouraged or 
facilitated? *^ v ' . 

- . The answers to these questions constitute a problem definition and,; 
when elaborated, form the foundaticJn for a program - a set of proposed solu- 
tions tailored tttf the partiicular target retting. The particular program 



designed for A^lum Hill , does not apply to every neighborhood.^ The appro- 
prdate program depends on, a detailed ^alysis of factors affe^cting informal 
social controls and possible interventions. The Hartford approach to program 
) development is a custom or tailor-made approach, 

^ ^ . ..... ^ ^ ■ _ ^ , . 
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^ We can make some statements about the conditions iinder which the thre| 
Spfci^lc program components tested in Hartford mlgni^be applicable. , 

f A program designed tfc restrict vehicular traffic would appea^ most 
appropriate when, the following conditions are present: 

1) The offenders are primarily outsiders. , (This may not a neces- 
sary condition in order for this program to.be effective, however, in Asylum 
Hill, it was a prominent feature of the crira^ problem.) 

2) The resident pppulation does not have a great deal of naturjal co« 

hesiveness. / v 

3) The use of the* neighidrhood by outsiders has a signiSicant detri- 
mental affeJt on the residential character of the neighborhood and the 
ability of residents tc|^ control what ^oes on in the neighborhood. 

4) The neighborhood area has reasonably clear boundaries. \ 
A police team , with decentralized command and a 'Strong advisory. 

committee, wf^dld be most valuable: » 

1) Where there is 'a highly centralized police force with minimal 
mechanisms for responding to individual neighborhood concerns. 

2) When the nature of the problems in one area ere . significantly dif- 
.ferent from those in other parts of the city (i.e., cities with heterogen- 

eous neighbo^ods may benefit more -from decentralized policing than rela- 

■. ■ ■ ' ' ■ 

tively more homogeneous suburban communities). 



/9 



3) When there are problema that -residents see in the neighborhood 
that are amenable to police action. .Laitering and visible vice problems are 



good/ examples of situations^where police a ctlisj^may be useful, Police are 
beyter'^ble to address such problems than r^^8idents,j ^Moreover, policy per- 
formance is likely to be judged our the basis of how they handle visible 
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A communjLtv drganlaatlon effort wtp.1 be mtjst needed whan there are 
"reUtlvely ^ev ejcl sting group*,. vhen.gr^^a lack directions, or when a large 
mmhtv of' groups lack ^oordlnj^'lon/' or the ability to work together. 

In oonoluilon, the moet^mportant pollit Is that the Hartford approach 

' ' '■<'''■■.•. 

to analysis and prograil design should apply to any neighborhood crime prpb- 

- ' . ' ■', ■•' '^J', ' ' ' 

lem* , However, tliie Hartford program components areyl^ly approprlatft when they 

fit the problem analyjls pf a particular target neighborhood. , 

■ • ' , .. - , ' ■ ■ > . 

Of course, some of the problems of implement at 1 on < depend upon ^he 
specific characterlst lea of the proposed program. However, 'the Hartford ex- 
perience providea clefr evidence that, an integrated, complex crime pippgrafii 

'.-.(>■ . *' ' ' . 

can ^be implemented. , ' / 

^There were some features <*6.f the Hartford situation that may have'^tnade 

i implementation more difficult than In some ojfher settinga: • . ^ ^ 

1) : The. impetus and/ coordination of this proje<2t diij not come from 
, " \ ■ * . 1 ^ ■ 

within the political, structure of the city^, nor did it inij^ially come from 

the resident' organizations. Therefore, the analysis' of the problem apd- the 

■ * .-. ■ ' . , • . ■ .... - I 

approaches to the solutions of^^those problems. had. to be; "sold'- to both- city 
officials and to residents. ^ , * , 

v,^2)_. There was no ready source of funding for the physical design 

changes. Although* Hartford was initially selected because of the perceived' 

" ■■ ■ ■ ^ 

potest iaL to enlist private and public resources in neigKborhoid improve- 

merit, such funding was not available at the time the problem analysis wa? 

completed. Therefore; in Hartford, as, will often be the .case elsewhere, • 

development of funding qf /the program. wa^ an important component of the im- • 
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plembntatlon, . ^ * ^ 

" 3) Hartford Police Departnuant was highly cerltralized. Deg^elopi'ng 

a neighborhodd-'priented police presence therefore rdquire^ inore 'change^ than 
t£ the department had had effective district units. 

' ;■ * I ... 

4) ' Asyluiji Hill -was a heterogerveoqs nei'ghb6rhoo<J, with only one 
existitig formal organization. Overall, the population was primarily cbm- 
posed of renters who were highly transient. This meant that organizing the t 
community '^nd developiilg mechanisnfs for effective citizen participation 4n 
neighborhood problem solving was prpbably mofe' difjSicuit ^iin Asylum Hill than 
in many other neighborhoods. >^ 
On the 'Other hand; Hartford^did enjoy some distinctive advantages: 
1) . A new policy chief was appoiilted in Hartford in jl,974. The. timing 



of his appolntmeoft was ideal in th.at .it cor.radponded with the period when \ 

possiblel^jjC^Jk^ tfhe^iropdsed' changes was being discussed. This 

timlngplus the particulais characteristics of the chief were felicitous fior 

setting up an experimental^ police team in the Ctjntext o^ traditional, . ^ 

highly c'entralized police department • / v^^^ 

^" ■ ■ - / ^ i' 

. 2) Hartford *s size and the kind of city government It enjoyed may 

have b^en more favorable th^n. others for acttiigvVfi^^^^^^^ such. 

as this. Certainly, decis^^ons were not made without a great deal pf debate, 

both .public and privatei However, the city manager-city council form of 

goveTwnent m^ay provide a more streamlined ♦decision-making process than some' > 
f '. ' ' * 

-Other governing forms. . * ' ' « 

.3) The interest and willingness yf the 'ittj^^ to Ijiy^st in the Asylum 
Hill'ijbieighborhood was ^enhanced by its proximity * ^o several larg6 insurance 
convp?|iies. Those insurance companies had expressed a concern aboutvthe way- 



things w6ye evolving In Asylihn Hill. Although there was no direct. di8ciitii)|.(!»i 
o'f future Investments "Hartf iJfrd by the- insurance companies, it speared to- 
be. generajLly perceived, that the insurance c^panies woul^ view with partlcu- ^ 
lar favor 'the improvemegit of ^ Asylum Hill* . 

4) The existence of the Hartford Inatit^ute of Criminal- and Social 
Ju8tice>was a .unique advantage for the Implementatlori^ of thi%P project* ^s 
^an independent organization in the city of Hartford, which had good vorking 
relationships with both business and governmental groups, the Hartford 
Institute was abOLe to negotia^ among the variety 6f groups that had to 
participate in making a comple}((lp.rogram such ?s thl^ possible/ ^ ^ ' , 
One of the most important roles' played by the Hartford- Institute was 
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continuing td goad|the political process when it threatened to bog doigxi, 

• ■ ■ . ^ \ . 

refu'slng to let the issue of the program be buried." 

y • •% ■ ■ 

It seems, on bpl&nce," that tlje Hartford experiment provided a realiS" 
tic demonstration that implementation is possible. ^ 

It is also important to note that the program itself vif comparatively 

simple." 

'1) "/he physical design .^'^es took place only in public places and 
involved no private .changes. The ,ct)8t of the changes was about $150,000 for 
design and mat|riala.*^ The 11 street changes were implemented in a perio4. 
of six, months, • afl^ probably could have been implemented in half that time 
had not considerable time7been lost in trying 'to use unskilled CETA .workers 
iox cotv5trjiction. ^ ' . * 

•'2) The police componeyit of the program, too, was relatively simple^ 
The primary goals'were to give police officerc^ detailed knowledge of the 

^City workers and CETA employees provided the labor, the cost of which 
is not included in this figure. ( , 
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/ .area, strengthen iDelatlonshlps between residents and police and pvovlde res** 
^ IdentQ wlt^ an opportunity to affect police priorities* Some of the features . 
. '^of team pollclitg models were not needed to achieve these goals. In parilcu-- 
lar, partlclpatorymanagement, which Involves expenditure for overtime In 
team meetings, was not considered to be an essential part of the program* 
Although It was desirable to have t^e team control ^s .much of the police 
service In the ar^a as possible, a full-service team also was not part of* this 
particular proRram, THe priority features were three: . a .geographically 
-fitable set of men; an Identifiable leader who had some authority to set 
priorities and define tactics; and a strong police advisory committee cqm- 
posed of residents. Many ^^centralized polic.e forces already have some 6f 
the component s^of such {i pro*gram in place, 

3) «The coonnunlty or^nization codponent of the* program consisted 

primarily *of helping to e8t;ablish groups fe^ areas ^wherex no formal organiza*- 

" "'ft. 

tions^existedy helping the 'groups' focus on crime, and of sett;.tng up some 
mechanisms for on-going participation of resifients in relating to the police. 

A program such as this does not require a great deal of on-going staff 
support. A basic assumption of the approach to formal organizations was that 
they would decide what they -were going to do; that different kinds of groups 

* ■ - ♦ ■ ■- 

^jjjfbuld choose different priorities. Pnce the groups were in place, the. 

respon|ibiJ.ity for^this compohent.pf the program lay trith the residents, v 

'One of the outstanding features of the. Hartford' experiment la that it 
*» ■ ♦ 

was implemented, albeit with compromises, in a way which achieved the majority 

of the goals and * objectives outlined in the planned program. Often, programs 

as implement ^bear little resemblancp to the original plan. 

Plannerfll in other cities will n^c^'ssarily ^l:|^ve /'to consider the local 
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situation in assessing their possible problems of implement at ion ♦ However, 
the Hartford. exp«j;Awent demonstrates that a' comparatively simple program can 
emerge frpm its approach.. to crime control. It also provides goo d^ document a- 
tlon that a multi-f acetad program can be implemented in a 'complex social and 
political environment, • • 

Net Value ' . . 

TJie cost of a program such as this will depend on the ^nature of the 

» ». 

proposed program* It will also ^depend on the in-kind resources that might 

«s * * 

, V • • • 

be available. • 

•• /-^ ■ 

In Hartforc}, $150,000 wiffs spent on design of the street changes and 
materials^* A gp.nt from LEAA ?or team policing, part of which w^ used Idr 
Asylton Hill, 'aii^ed some funds^ CETA workers were used to help with construe 
tion (where they were not very helpfj^l) and to prbvide technical assistance 
to community gr6upa (where they were quite helpful) • In addition, of course 
the problem analysis and program planning were funded by the NILECJ grants 
that also funded this evaluation/ 

It is very difficult -to figure a 'fair allocation of the NILECJ grant, 

JS^mke the effort was so much more comprehensive than would have been appro 
priate if research and knowledge development had not been the primary goals 
of the grant itself. Probably /the fairest statement to make is that impie- 
mentation itself, not (Counting planning, cost between $200,000 and $258), 000 

' less than $100 per housing unit. In addition, the Hartford Department of 

Public Works did most of the const;::uction o!^treet 'c|;ianges which will be 

borne by the city over the years. \ 

« 

The returns - pot'ential and realized - from th|.s investment depend 
heavil)^ on whether the impact" is long- or short-term« 
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Ix} on^^^ax^ the concrete sayings Identified were the burglaries 
that did not occur. From the victimization figures ^ we estimated that there 
; were perhaps 300 fewer burglaries in 1976-1977. than would have occurred with- 
out the program.^ There also were some savings in time to 'police in investi- 
gat ions they did not have to conduct. 

Such benefits are not trivial. However, tlje returns on the program 
^' grow considerably to the extent] that criijie remains lower over time. In ad- 
dition to the^-^^avingip to unvictimized .residents and to the criminal Justice 
agencies, an extended period of reduced crime would reasonably be expected to 

markedly Improve the attractiveness, of the neighborhood. It is impossible to 

*' • 
put a monetary value on the reduction of fea^ in resideritts and on the atten- 

d^nt improvement In quality of life. However, there are concrete benefits 
such as reduced insurance premiums, improved willingness of landlords to in- 
vest in and maintain rental housing, Increased property values and increased 

tax revenues to the city, that are^ all reasonable results of a successful 

»• 

" ' crime c6ntrol effort. . . , • 

The calculation of the ^turn on thl9 kind of program can only be 
done on a site-specific basis. As noted, programs can be desigaed that are 
less expensive or more expensive than the one in Hartford. MoreOverj a key 
part of the cost is the extent to which in-kind resoura«s are available and 
can be utilized. On the other side, it is itnjpossible. to place a monetary 
value on critical factors such as fear. ^ - ^ ' 

However, as the facts are reviewed, there is a conclusion that seems 
Vto'emerge abput ,the wl^tford experiment. . J f the result of the $200,000 pro- 
gram, plus additional funds for planning, was only ^o eliminate some bur- . 
glaries in 1976-1977, the cost undoubtedly was not t/orth it. On the other 
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hand, If the character the neighborhood was fundamentally .changed, so that 
the bvrglary rate stays lower than the city average, so that people feel ^ 
- safer than average on the streets and use their, neighborhood mOre, so that 
North Asylum Hill becomes a desirable place to live again, it is almtJet . 

" . certain that most observers^ would ag^le that the program was a liaTgaln, It 

w - ■ 

is J^ikely. that a similar conclusion would-be true for other potential target 

* 

• neighborhoods, ^ ^ ^ 

This analysis, based, as it iff on less than a year's experience with 
• the full program, cannot produce a definite conclusion about the relative 
value of this program. That must" await a long'^r^tetm ^^sessm'ent . However, 
at this point, based on the evidence that is available, it does appe.ar that" 
the approach to crime control thafwas tested in the North Asylum Hill area 
of 'Hartford is one o^the most promising in community crime prevention on 
the horizon today. 
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• .. • . V APPENDIX A. _ 

^ ' P|LOCEDURES AND MEf HODS " • " 

Data were collecte4^J^ij^umerous ways for this project. In the sections 
that follow, the procedures used for data collection are d.e.sQrikQ4.v Thesp., 



Include: 



Resident' Surveys 



. Gonraiunity Monitoring 

o Conrraunity Leader Interviews 

* ■ V 

. Vehicular Traffic Data 
c ■ ■ 

. Pedestrian Traffic Counts 

. . Police Recojld' Data 

o Police Attitude QuestionnaiA 
1 

. Police Monitoring • 
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* Four different surveys of residents \fere done. In the fall of 1973^ a 

survey of approximately 90p households throughc^t ^Hartf ord provided basic data 

, for problem analysis and planning, these data were updated "^wice : In the 
.... I . * . ■' * • 

spring of 1975 witl^ a survey ',o£ abdut ^600 households throughout Hartford (to " 

. provide data for .the time of implement At ion) , and^in the spring of 1976- with 

w f . .... # 

a surveys of about ^2pQ households in Asylum Hill (to provide data for the time 

" • " • . . 

Y \J>^ implementation of the physical changes) • "the evaluation survey' v^s carried , * 

'6ut in the spring of 1977 A^th" a .sample of approximately 900 households througk-. 

out Hartford. - ' ^ ' 

Sample Procedures ^ ^ * 

' '\ The procedures for each survey were . essetitially id^tfcal each year - 

s the samples,. -questionnaires, field procedures and coding procedures in order 
to insure comparability across ^time. The one exception was that the 1976 
sample was not independent of the 1975 sample, an issue which will be dis- 
cussed below, t{ ' , 

♦ 0 • . * 
Sampling "/ / 

The basic design was to do a citywide survey, with oversamples in^key 
areas to permit morei^detailed analysis. To this 6nd, Hartford was divided 

into fojlpll^parts or strata: Asylum Hill, Clay Hill/SAND, the area adjacent 

* ■■ ■ ■ • 

,to, Asylum Hill and the remainder of Hartford, 

The 1973 sample started withfity Directory ^listings. The City 

Directory may have two sources of error, oraittin^an address or omitting units ^ 

at a particular "address. Ta make certain that every address had a chance of 

failing into the sam)?)le, two supplementary procedures ^were completed, a 
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sample o£ new 'construfirtlon was draxm and a block supplement procedure was con- 

, V ' . . ~ : . . * ,. cr 

ducted. , ^ ' ' ■ 

A list' of all new construction for^he city of Hartford from January 
1970 to June 1973 was obtained. The list was compared with the Cit^ Directory 
All new construction not listed in the C^^ Directory was divided int9 areas 
and the overall sampling tate for each was appliedo 
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Tphe block supplement consisted of sampling "census blocks at the same 
rate at whlclT housing ijnlts were selected and checking to see if all the ad- 
dresses oh the selected blocks were listed in. the City Directory or in the 
8trat\jtm of nev construction. All addresses found but not accounted for in 
one of thosfe ojj^er two sources automatically became part of the sample. 

- In order to correct for omitted units at a particular address, all 
units for each selected address in Clay Hill/South Arsenal and Asylum Hill, 
plus a sizeable proportion of 'Adj,acent and Remainder, were independently 
listed. Additional ('^found") units were added to the sample at the. same 
rate -as the unit's at that pa^rticular address had fallen into the sample. 

Eor'the parts of the Adjacent and Remainder areas which were not field 

7 . 

listed, the total number of Units expected from'the *City Directory were com- 
pared with the total units reported to be at that address* for those addresses 

where ten or fewer units were expected. If there was a discrepancy, an- 

" ■ ■ ■■ . 
interviewer was sent to the address to do field listing. 

In 1975, a new independent sample of households was selected, this • 

time ualng a clustered area probability sample approach.. The reason for the 

*Por phone interviews, respondents were asked ^he number of units at their . 
address* For personal interviews, it- was done b^ observation. 

r' ■ r ■ f 

**The'rate at which additional units would^havar to be found in order to be 

added to the sample wher6 there are more tjian aO units practically eliminates « 
their chances of becoming part of the sample. 
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changes was* that we were not realizing, much cost savings by using the City 
Dire^ory, Almost all structures in Hartford are, mult i-^ unit , meaning almost 
complete listing, 

. Blocks were selected proportionate to 1970 housing unit estimates, 
selected blocks were listed, and the specific housing units were^selected. 
An advantage of the approach was that housing units selected from blqx^ks' were 
distributed around the blocks, minimizing the hojlogeneity of clusters and 
thereby ifmproving the efficiency of th^design, Except^or the possible 
improvement in the* power of the design, the samples were comparable in 1973 
and X9)5. 

The 1976' survey^jwas conc[ucted only in Asylvmi Hill beqause of limited - 
available funds. The addresses in the Asylum Hill sample in the 1975 survey 
were re-contacted in 1976, Eligibility was determined again, and respohd'eht 
selection was redone. Thus, some "households ineligibjj^e in' 1975 were inter- 
viewed in 1976; and vice versa. Some respondents were the same, some dif- 

' < ■ ■ 

ferent when interviews were conducted in the same household, » 

/ 

This survey was a compromise. The implementation was delayed a year 
longer than expected. We felt it essential to up-date the survey data to 
the spring of 1976, There was ^o budget for it. By using the same sajnple, 
considerable ^sampling costs were saved. 

There are limits to the use of these data. There are no comparable - 
citywide data in 1976, The estimates are not "independent of the 1975 survly 
estimates. On the^other hand, the sample is unbiased* Based on panel analy-* 
sis in the research literature., the ^ffect of re- interview a year apart on . 
data should be trivial. , •• . 

Becaus.e the samples were not independent, we compare 1975 with 1977 
data and make 1976-1977 comparisons. However, we do not make 1975-1976' 



cpmp'arlsons per 8e «' . . 

. ' ' ■ ■ -f • 
In' 1977, a new sample was selected, again a cTustered* ar6a probability " , 

* 

sample, with clusters well dispersed around blocks. This sample' differed 
from those of previous years in two:vay|. Ttfe Asylufc Hill area wa's divided 
Into areas north arid south of Asylum Avenue (North Asylum Hill and South 
Asylum Hill, respectively), and these two' areas were sampled at different 
rates* In addition to the householdHb^ased samp lex, Asylum Hill resident? who' . 
were members of the - community organizations dlractly associated with the pro-; 

t; . ■ V . ^ < 

•gram (SSCA, WHO and CAHA) were sampled from lists. Membership. l^-Sts were 
obtained from each of thesa organizations, containing a total of 260 riaraes* 
A total of 50 interviews were desired. A sampling rate was detertained based 
upon a 75 percent response rate, fis well as the expected eligibflifty rates. 

Checks were t^ade for duplication of members' addresses in the area 
sample. N Essentially, those on membership lists had a higher probability of 
selection than other ^aidents. By weighting to adjust for the probability 
of selection, these interviews can be included in the Asylum Hill sample with 
interviei^s b'ased on household selection. This feature of the sample ^as 
introduced to. increase our ability to describe "active" residents." 
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Instrument j)esign j 

For the 1973 resident survey, two interview schedules, one a subset of 

* • . ' ■ ♦ 

thfe other, were constructed by the evaluation team worhfng closely with the 
other study principals. The interviews were developed- around the followingX. 
general topics: perceptions "of neighborhood and degree of neighborhood co- 
hesiveness, use of the neighborhood, protection of home, perception of the 
police-, fear and the perception of crime, perception of danger zone^s in the 
respondent's' neighborhood, victimization, the midi a and general demographic 
information^ 

y . : . 193 ' 
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The. short 'fond was used in the control areas' and for a random half of ^ 

» 4 

• .. • . " ■ . M ^ 

the samples* in the two target areas* The other half of the respondents in 

the targej; areas were interviewed using the large questionnaire* 

The decisiori as .to which queatJions would be askfed in both forms and 

which would- only be asl(:ed in the long, form was based on the intended use of 

the^ques^onSt If-the purpose of the question was evaluation of the theoret- 

ical model h^ing tested, it was included in both forms. "If, on the other 

*hahd, the purpose of the quefi^ipn w^^s .primarily to aid in the design of the 

crime control plan to^lSe implemented, it was asked only in the long form 

which was to be used 'only in the target areas. Measures of each of the 

general topic's were included in^the short fontia ^ \ 

• ^ JLn 1975, only one interview schedule was used. It was a sub set; erf 

the 1973 long form covering the same general topical areas of neighborhood 

attitudes, perceptions of police^r fear, victimization and demQgrapnic data. 

'. * ■• .« 

It included some items that had! not' b^en asked in the 1973 sljort form* 



This same interview schedule was used for the. 1976 Asylum, Hill re-sident 
surveys, with the addition of questions dealing ^with awareness of and 4tti- 
I, tudes toward neighborhood street changes and organizational changes for the 

police ♦ 

The 1977 interview schedule 'included ^11 items asked ip 1976, with 
some additions to deal with the citizeti evaluation of the experimental pro- 
gram. The questions which were added to the schedule were designer to assess 
• the respondents* awareness and degree of involvement with community organiza- 
tion® .and their perceptions concerning both neighborhood stteet changes and 
chaftgfs within the police department., > ' 

, Schedules for all four surveys were pre-tested b^ore going into the 

^ / . -r' • ■■ 

flel'd. In general, they averaged less than '45 wiftutes in length, with the 

ERIC ' 
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aptiori of the* 



/ 



exceptiori of the^hour^lortg form uaed in 1973, . 
* • 

Intervtewlng Procedure) 

For all four surveVs, two methods of data collection were used - tele- 
,ghone and field interviewing. In 1973, telephone interviewing was used only 
^or the short interview schedule. If an interview could riot be taken on the 
phone, the interview was thert^ conducted in the fieW* About 60 percent of . 



•V. , 



the short interviews were conducted on the phone, the remaining short inter- 
views &nd .all of the 200 longer (target area) interviews were taken in per- 
son. For' the other three , years, interviews were conduced on the phone when 
telephone numbers were obtainable; otherwise, they wer^^ assigned- to the field, 

* The t^elephone interviewing was done from Boston ^by the Center for 

/I " 

Sjirvey Research's permanent, professional staff of inter^ewers/( A field 
interviewing staff was hired and traihed in Hartford for each of the four 

• ■ . /- . . . . ... ■ . 

surveys, , ' , • 

New interviewers received about a week of training includiijjg how to 
ask questions using the exact wording aggetfidng in the questionnaire, the 




use of non-direcff^Lve probes, and verbatim Wcording pf^open responses, ^ 

Advance letters were sent to selected household^^^^ Houssrholds were 
then . contacted, either by telepJjjone or personal visit. In situations where 




the respondent could not b e co gtatlted on the first field calL at a sample 
household, intervlei^ers were required to ca^V^b^ck at the household at- least 
six times in order to obtain the intervlQjg; more calls were required (if 
necessary) for addresses assigned to the telephone. These call-backs were 



to be made at different times of day •and on different 
maximize the chance of a contact. Addresses at which 



days of the week to 

/ 

the designated in- 



dividuals refused ^ biB interviewed were generally reassigned to 41 second. 
. . .195 , 



interviewer who contacted the indivlduala <lnd attempted to- persuade" them to 

\, ■ ■ ' 

be interviewed^ i • * 

As noted ah(!he, there was^a residence eligibility requirement. An 
adult Kad to have lived at selectedi addresses for 6 months or more in order 
to be eligible for the full interview. This insured a minimum level of ex- 
perience in the neighborhood,'^' and a basis for reporting household crimes. 

A screening interview was conducted with any responsible adult. 

In occupied households where one person had resided for six months, 
some information wasy obtained in order to be able to describe "ineligible" 
households. In eligible households, an objective" selection of aduUs (per- 
sons 18 or' older) was used to de^gnate a respondent. The procedure (Kish ^ 
Selection Tables) permits no interviewer' discretion. 

Of course, no substitutions, for sample households or- selected eligible 
respondents were allowed. "^J^ ' ^ 

Sample and Field Resufts ' . >^ ' 

Tables Ai through A4 show tl^e results of. the .data- collection efforts; 
Addresses which fell into the original sample were classified as non-sample 

m 

when either tKe address was not an occupied housing unit or no occupant had 
lived at that; address- for six months. Reasons for ron- interviews were re- 
fudals or inability to contact occupants after a reasonable number of calls 
distributed over day time and evenings, weekdays and weekends; 

Response rates varied .somewhat among the four sample areas in each of 
the four surveys. Average response rates for the city as- a whole were 77 
•percent in 1973, 7^ercent in 1975, 65 percent in 1976^ and 76 percent in 
1977. 
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^Sample in Asylum Hill only. 

( 
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SAMPLE ■ AND FlpLD RESjiLTS: 1973 

» 

\ 



t 

1 


Asylum 
Hill 


Clay Hill/ 
South Arsenal 


Adj a- 
cent 


Remain- 
der 


Total 
Cltv 


Original Sample 


436 


% 

♦ AAA 

' 388 


392 


4;? 


1693 


Additional Housing 
Units Found 


2 


9 


' 17 


15 


" 43 


Total Sample 


438 


397 


409 


492 


1736 


Non- Sample"^ 


185 


138 


122 


133 


580 


Total Eligible Sample 


253 


259 


287 


. 357 


■ 1156 


Non-Interviewa** 


68 


S3' 


73 


71 


265 


Interviews Taken 


185 


206 


214 


286 


891. 


Response Rate *0 


737. 


807o 


. 757. 


807. 


• 777. 
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*Include8 sample addresses which vere not dwellings and sample households 
at which no eligible respondent was found-, 

^Includes sample households where no contact was made after a reasonable 
number of calls, and those' where the telected respondent could not or 
would flot be Interviewed. 
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SAMPLE AND FIELD RESULTS} 1973 



41 


^Asylumi 


Clay* Hill/ 
South Araenal 


Adja- 


Ratnaln- 


Total 


Original bampie 


J 




208 


"' 232 


960 


Unit a Found 


4 


XT 

17 


• 5 . 


1 


27 


* 

TotrUl Sample 


339 


202 


• 213 


233 


987 




'98 


60 


44 


33 


235 


}\m (no eligible R) 


60 


22 


30 


19 


131 


NER as % of occupied 

iRj^":. 


4 

20% 


13% 


14%. 


39% 


15% 


Total Eligible Sample 


241 


142 


169 

f 


220 


752 


Non- Interviews ^'^^ 


■ 64 


43 


37 


44 


188 


Interviews Taken 


176 


■ 99 


129 


154 ^ 


556 


Response Rate 


73% 


' . 70% 


76% 


76%_ 


74% 















^■^'incluclcfj ample addresses which were not dwellings and sample households 
.It which no eligible respondent wa^ found. , 



''•^luclucleti sample households where Jio contact was made after a reasonab 
mmiber of calld, and those where fche selected respondent could not or 
.vvTOuid,. not be Interviewed, 

, . ' ■ ' ■ • ... w/* 



Table A3 

SAMPLE AND FIELD -RESETS : • 1976 

4. 



North 



South 



Total 



Original Sample 


193 


145 


• 




Auaxuiouai nousxng 

Units Found 


• / • ■ 

'0 


' 0 




0 


Total Sample 


193 ^ 


143 




338 


Non- Sample* 


-.82 


32 




114 


• (no eligible R) 


34 


16 




50 


NER as % of occupied "HUa 


23% 


.12% 




18% 


Total Eligible ?ample 


• 

111 


113 




224 


Non- Interviews** 


30 \ 


48 




78 


Interviews Taken \ 


79 ^ 


67 




146 


Response Rate 


71% 


.59% 




65% 



^Includes sample addresses which were not dwellings and sample households 
at which no eligible respondent was foundl 

**Include8 sample households where no contact was made after a reasonable * 
niimber of calls, atjd those -where the selected respondent' could not or w6uld 
not be interviewed. 
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SAI1FLK AND FIELD RESULTS! 1977 



North South " Totnl Asylum Hill Clay Hill/ Adja- Remain- Total 

Aaylum llill Asylum IliU Aovlum Hill Membership Sputh Arsenal cent . dcr. ' . Q^ty 



Orl^lndl Sumplo hll 



Additional Housing 
Units Found 



Totnl Snmple ■ 622 

Non«^Samplc^ 16A 

NliR (no eligible R) 57 

NER 418 7m of occupied 
HUs 18% 

Total Eligible Sample 238 

Non-Intorylewb'^* 65 
♦ 

Interviews Taken 193 
Kosponon Rnte 75%* 



218^ 



218 

57 
27 

161 

56 
105 

65V. 



639 



660 

221 
86 



17% 



121 



298 



71% 



82 



" 82 

16 
15 

18% 
66 



16 



52 



79% 



176 



182 

58 
11 



8% 



126 



21 



103 



83% 



316 

, 16 

330 

65 

' 26 



9% 



265 



62 



203 



77% 



367 



367 

4 

50 

?B 



9% 



297 



68 



229 



1558 

^ 23 

1581 

610 
166 

12% 
1171 

286 
885 



76% 



^Includes 0omple addresses which were not dweLllngJ and sample households at which no eligible respondent was found. 

**Incliidos sample househnldo whom no contact was made after n rortaonahlo mm^bcr of calls, and thjpse whore the 
ncloctod respondent could not <»r would not bo Interviowod. 

r 
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SampU purveys, even though properly conducted, are liable to several 

*,"'■' 

kinds of er'rors, Th^se include response errors, which arise in the reporting 
» recording an^ processing of the data; fton-response errors, which arise from 
failure to interview all individuals selected in the samplej and sampling 
errors, which atise from the fact that, by chfnce, any sample may differ 
from the population ftom which it was drawn. Sotne evaluation of each of 
these types of error is necessary for the proper interpretation of • any esti- 
mate from .survey data, ^ 

Response afrors . Such errors include inaccuracies 'in asking and answer 
i^g questions in the interview, reicording responses, coding the recorded re- 
sponses, and processing the coded data. They can be reduced by thoroughly 
pretesting field procedures and instruments, • training interviewers and coders 
and exer<:ising quality controls throughout the data^vo^i. lection, coding, qjid 
editing phases of the research process, j , • 

The questionnaife and field procedures used in the resident isiirvey 
wer^ pretested before e§ch survey. Since the later instruments largely • 
replicated earlier ones, the moat extensive pretesting was carried out in 
the earlier years. > * j * 

New interviewer^ were trained ^or about five days prior to their first 
•asdignmentl. Extensive role playing in standardized, non-directive techniques 
was included* Their training also Included a qiiestion-by-question review qf ^ 
the survey instrument • They, took practice interviews and dispussed theiti with, 
a supervisor. Supervisors reviewed their work throughout the field period* 
These procedures were followed for each of the four surveys. 

* 

In. 1973, responses were coded onto codjttig forms and keypunched from 

I 

these forms. Responses to the later ^urvpys were goddd directly on the inter- 
* . 201 . ' 



View schedules and keypunched feom the schedtiles. Before , starting on this 
task, the* coders were taught both the codes a\d the coding conventions.. • , 
Coding was checked "by ^oding 10 percent of the' interviews twice (by two 
different coders) and comparing the two codings for discrepancies. Because 
of the importance of the crime data and the various complications which occut 
in classifying crimes, all of the informa^n pertaining to victimization was 
independently check-eroded. Keypunching was key verified 100 percent.^ 

Data tapes made from' the keypunched data cards were checked for incon- 
sistencies and incorrect codes and errors found were corrected.. 

It is impossible to itfininate response errors from data. Moreover, 
we know there is reporting error, yet cannot estimate its magnitude in most 
cases. However, the quality controls used should keep such errors at a level 
or below th^ 16vel found in the best examples of household surveys. 
Moreover, because procedures were consistent across surveys, some types of 
-errors - such as memory bias in reporting - should be constant and not affect 

cOmpartsOns across time. . " x ' 

Nn^ -rPHDonse errors . Some proportion of the sample in any survey fails 
to, respond,, usu^lly'because of refusal^s or .the failure of ^'the' interviewers' 
to coiitagi potential respondents in spite of repeated attempts. To the ex- 
tent that non-re^p«ndents are concentrated in some population suB group (such 
as single persons living alone), this subgrotip (and their perceptions or 
experiences) may be underrepresented in' the sample responses. 
'■" In'addition, because of the six-month residency requirement, 

there is the possibility that the proportions- of certain groups eligible . 
could vary from year tp year. Although this is not a problem of non-response 
it is a factor which cou^^affect 'comparisons from year to year. It also 
means that in any given^year those interviewed could .differ from the pop- 
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ulatlon as a .whole. 4 

.Tables Al-M showed response rates and rates at which sample addresses 
failed to produce an "eligible respondent •'for each of the four years. There 
Is .ttot a good way £0 estimate the biases non-respc^se may have introduced into 
the data. However, the- responses were similar from year to year.* Again, it 

is likely that Jihe biases, to the extent they exist, are constant. 
♦ ■ „ * 

In 1975, 197^ and 1977, brief interviews were conducted whenever pos- 
sible at households wl^ere' no one was eligible and when the eligible respondent 
refused the -full^ intervi^. These short interviews gathered data on house- 
hold composition and the racial or ethnic background of household members. 



Comparing those eligible with the total sample, we found the 1975 
sample ihterviewed Included fewer blacks and Hispanics and more whites in 
Asylum Hill and the city as a whole than the rates at which they were in 
the population. This is apparently the result of higher mobility within 
Hartford amoijg minorities than among whites at that time. Minority house- 
holds were Aess likeljy to have lived in their residence long enough to be^ 
eligible for the full interview. . ^ 

By 1977, this was no longer the case; the sample population interviewed 
did not- differ significantly from the entire sample (including non-rfample and 
nort-lnter views) in racial/ethnic composition. There are a few comparisons 
across samples for which this difference between 1977 data and previous 
samples is significant. . . - ». 

Sampling error. The extent of the sampling error can be determined 
if it Is known exactly how, 'and with what probability, the sample was se- ' 
lected from the -total populattrjn. The size of the aamplirig error varies in 
relation (a) to the size of the sample selected, and (b) the values for any 
given characteristic or attitude. Sampling errors can also be affected bj** 



I 



particular features of the sample design (such as clustering). 

' The exact calculation of the amount of'chancfe variability could occur 
with respect to a sample depends , in part on the clustering - the fact that 
in all the samples, three to five Wing, units were selected from the same 
block .to reduce listing and travel <josts. A key question is the degree of 
heterogeneity of those clusters compared with. the population as .a whole in 
variables measured. To the fextent that clusters are homogeneous, the sampU 
Tjariances are larger^than if an unclustered sample had been selected. 

We calculated the ratio of the variances of the design used in .1977 

to what an unclustered sample would have yielded for several key variables 

and for different are^. ^Table A5 shows the results of some of thess cal- 

culationsV 

For most estimates, it can baleen that thfe sample designs we^e equi- - 
valent to 'simple random samples. The clustering does affect the variance , 
of race estimates and the. estimates of burglary and robbery rates in t^orth 

Asylum' Hill. • 

Based on these computations, it app^e.ars that using sampling error es- 

7- 

' tlmates about ten percent lar^r than those for sjiiple random samples is 
reasonable for most comparisons. . However, in ^he text, the actr^l variances 
for the burglary and robbery rates in North Asylum Hill^ were used to calcvl- 
j.ate statistical significance, , - 

In general, sampling errors vary with the sample size and the values 
for the characteristic measured. Table A6 is a generalized table of sampling 
errors which takes both these factors into account.* Thus, w|jen 26 percent 



*The figures in the table ate average estimates baaed on computations such 
as those in Table A5. For any particular variaTjle or area, the.tjbne var- 
ilices could differ from those in Table A6. 
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. Table A5 

RATIO VARIANCES CALCUUTEB ON CLUSTERED DESIGN 
TO VAAUNCES BASED ON SIMPLE RANDOM SAMPLE 'FOR 
« SELECTED VARIABLES BY AREAS IN, HARTFORD 



Variable 



North Aaylum 
Hill 



South Asylum Clay Rest of 

^HUl Hill Hartford 



Percent white 1«4 

Reported Ease of 

StranjB^er Recognition ' 0«8 

» 

Frequency Walk in 

Neighborhood 0.8 

Perceived Likelihood 
Burglary 0,8 

Perceived Likelihood 
Robbery 0,9 

No Burglaries ' 1.7 

No Robbery or Pursesnatch 1,4 



0,9 



1,3 



0,9 ^ 1,2 



0. 9 
1.7 

1.9 
1.6 

1. ^ 



1,0 

0,8 

0,7 
1.0 
0,9 



1.8 

l.l 

1.2 

0,8 

0,7 
1.1 

1.2. 
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Table A6 



'approximate sampling errors of percentac^s 

Chal^eB are- 95 in 100 that the centtal value lies wit;hin 
the reported value,. pluB or minus the number of percentage 
points shown in" this table. 



Saihple 

Size 



Sampling Errors for 
Reported Eercentage Around 



5 or' 
95% 



10 or 
90% 



20 or 



50% 



50 
75 
100 
150 
175 
200 
250 
300 
400 
500 
750 



4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 



7 
7 
5 
5 
5 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 



12 
10 
9 
7 
7 
6 
6 
5 
4 
4 



16 
13 
11 
8 
8 
8 
7 
6 
6 
5 
5 
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of the 220 families interviewed in North /sylum Hill iix 1977 report that they 

think crime has gone up in their neighborhood^ the sampling^ error (actuaily, 

two standard errors) is six percentage jjoints;. Xh^ia. means that there are , 95 

chances in 100 that the time population value' lies within<'plus or minus six ' 

poijits of 26 percent. That is, there, are ojily) f ive chances in 100 that less 

than 20 percent" or mop;^ than 32 percent of fill the families in North Asylum 

Hill would, say crime went up if a complete census, ' rather than, a'saiijple'i sur- 

vey were done. The table' shows that when there is a smaller percentage re- 

i . • , . • ■ , ^ 

ported in the sample, the sampling error is smaller; when, there is a- 'smaller 

Subgroup, the sampling error is'largBt, V 

^ There i^ a further consideration. It is iin|)ortdnt to know whether a 

difference between two values obtained in the sample*^ is '^'statjLstic/ally sig- - 

nificant/' That is, would the difference still e^ist 4f other- 'samples of 

the population were interviewed or if the whole population were surveyed? " ' 

Calculation of statistical significance again depends both on the ''size ofi' 

the groups being compared and on the percentages obtained. TableAA? is a 

generalized table of average sampling errors of differences. Thus, when x 

the 43 percent of the 71 households in, the North Asylum Hill sample inter- 

•V . >. . J ■ ^ 

viewed in 1976 who thgught crime had gone, up is qompared^ with .the 26 percent 

of the 220 households interviewed there in 1977 who said crime had gone up,. 

there are 95 chances in 100 that the difference was not due to cKance. (The 

table'^hovfi that a- difference of about 13 percent would be significant with 

groups of about these - sizes and with these percentages.) This 'means that 

difference of .this magnitude. (43 minus 26, or *17) would arise through chance 

■ ■ -» . • ; * ■ ' 

fluctuation^ or because this particular sample was ^elect^d corfbiderably less 
than, 5 timed in 100. ' . / . 



Tabid A7 



. SAMPLING ERRORS^ OF DIFFERENCES 

95% Prflbabiltty ■ . ' ■ . 

Dj^ffetences required for" significance in compariaona of 
percentages from t^wo 4iff.erent sub-groups V , 



Size of 
Sample or 
Group 



75 



100 



200 



3$0 



500 



750 



1000 



1500 



75 

100 
200 
3X0 
500 

(o 



For Prooortlbna 


from About. 


30^, CO 70% 




15 14 -13 "' 


12 




12- ^ 


11 


11 


11 


*• - 13. "12 


11 




lb * 


10 • 


10 


10 


° 10 " " 


9 




8 


8 


7 


7 


%■' 


. 7 




.7 


6 


6 


6 








,6 


6 


5. 


r 


% 

\ 








5 


5 


4 

— ^ — 



75 

100 
■200 
•350 
500 
7,50, 



For Proportions Around .2070 or 80% 



13 



'13 
11 



11 
10 
8 



10. 
9" 
7 
6 



10 
9 
7 
6 
5 



10 
9 
7 
6 
5 
5 



10 
9 
7 
5 
5 
4 



10 
9 
6 
5 
5 
4. 



75 
100 
200. 
350 
,500 
* 7^0 



10 



For Proportions Around 10% or 90% 
To"" 8 8" ~ 8 I 



8 
6 



7 
6 
5 



7 
6 
5 
4 



■ » • 



7 
5 
4 
4 
3 



7 

7 ■ "7 
5 • -5 
4 4 
4 ,3 
3 3' 



' 200 

;.350' 
-i500 



For .)?roportlons Ardund '5% or 95% 



4 ..-4 
3 . -3 
3 3 



,4 
3 
3 



4 
3 
3 



Camblnlng' the Sub-area?: 'W^ghtlng • ' ■ 

For each o£ the four eurveys, households were aftmpled from Asylum...JHill 

and Clay Hill/South Arsenal tit higher.. rate than those selected for dther 

areas of the city in order to Woduce sufficient cases from these two a^reas 

for. separ&te analys:j.s. In 19771 samples for the two sub-areas of Asylum' Hill 

were se^ect?ed at different rates, as t^as that for Clay Hill/South Arsenal, 

To allow combining the cases from different areas for a, given year, t^eights • 

phased on the probability of, selection in each area.were computed and assigned 

on a'fase by case basis. Weights based on their probability o$ selection ' 

have also been computed and assigned to cases from the 1977 organization 

membei58hip list sample so that these may combined vith the area sample 

^cfiises. All of these weights may be called '*area welght*s*'/ 
♦ 

It will be recalled that oace an interviewer had contacted a sample 
household., he or she had toMetermind how many adults Eligible to be inter- 
viewed livetf in the household; where-^ there was more than one eligible adult, 
one had to selected at rantlom using a prespecified procedure, Theprob-- 

I ' \ 

ability of any individual's becoming a respondent is the .pfoduct of the, ' 
probabiill^y of his or her household's selection and tha probability of afiy 
eligible adult 's selection within that household^ Hence, individual respon- 
dents are weighted by the product of the area weight and the number of ** 
eligible adults in the household (the "combined weight") « 

Which of these two weights is used depends op the type of variables 

ff • ■ * 

under consideration; Where the variable represents information about hoUse- 

holds (such as household composition^ total family income, or victimization 

♦ ■ . - 

experience which was asked for everyone in the household), the responses are 

weighted by the area weight*' Wliere a variable represents Ihfotanation about 

individuals (spch as education eo^a^ieted,^ frequency of walking in the neigh- 



borhood, any perceptions or attitudes), responaes are weighted by the com- 
bined weight. > 
Weighting can seem complicated. However, it la fiimply a way of ac- 
Qurately combining units that had different cljarices of selection to produce > 
accurate aggregate estimates. All percentage^distributlOnB in this report .• 
are based on appropriately weighted data. Statis'tical reliability, of course 
is dependent on the actual number of observations (interviews) - not on 
. weighted numbers - and all statistical tests were so calculated. 
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Methods of Monitorin g the Community Organlzatlona V 

The Hartford Institute was responsible for monitoring the activities of "A 
the Asylum Hill community organizations from the beginning of Implemeiatation 
(mid-summer 1974) through the eod of the evaluation year (June 1977), ' These 

^ organizations Included $j:gourney Square Civic Association (SSCA), Central / 

'\ ^ * 

, Asylum Hill- Association (CAHA), Western Hill Organization (WHO) and the 

1, ■ ■ i ' 

Asylum HIXX Police Advisory Committee (AH/PAC), a coalition of representa- 

tlVes fro« the three preceding groups. ' | 
^ In the beginning, the Institute assigned at least one staff member to 

attend the meetings of the individual organizations and^tp-take minutes at ' 
those meetings. Throughout the early community meetings, in 1974 and the 
first four months of 1975, this responsibility was assigned to Institute 
.core staff. -o . i 

In March, 1975, using available Comprehensive Employment Training Act - 
Public Service Employment funding, the institute hJ^ed three ^ddltional proj- V 
ect staff members* Each of these three persons was "given th^ responsibility ^ 
of continuing inter^ve involvement with one of the threl individual orgnn- 
izations, •including the n/onitoring of all meetings. One monitored AH/PAC 
"^®^^^^"8S as well. This arrangement continued for approximately qne year, 
tlx^bUgh early summer of 1976. At that time. Institute staff reached a de- :^ - \ 

this intensive relationship." They reduced their involve- \ 

" ■ /■ ' 

ment In day-to-day organl2;atlonal activities in order to let the organizations 

develop more independently, >^ 

fprom mid-summer 1976, through Jun« 1977, other monitoring methodslwere 

used that were less. formal and specif Ic than before. At intervals, Institute 

f 

staff prepared progress -yeports on activities of the community organizations. 
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To. re'cWruct paBt activity accurately, InatltutFstaf f made periodic per^ 
aonal contact with the cotmnunTty •organizations and their leadership to gather 
aununary data. These periodic progress reports, while obviously not asjninutely 
detailed as the minutes of meetings, did document general developments in com- 
munity organization activity during this one-year period. 

' A second method employed' during this period was to obtain from the 
-Asylum Hill police team commander copies of all minutes taken at AH/PAC' 
meetings. As they regularly reported ^ot^the major crime-related concerns of 
the three participating organizations and the various activities each had 
undertaken, those minutes proved helpful as a monitoring device for the three^ 
individual organizations as well as for AH/PAC. 



Methods of Gathering Ot;her Data o n the Community , . 

Throughout the project, other sources were monitored to discover and 
•keeptra^ of relevant activities not part of our program that were taking 
. place:- in Asylum Hill and elsewhere in Hartford. These included: 

■ . dailjr monitoring of the Hartford Courant and Hartford Tfme-s 
(until its demise) "for community developments. 
. -monthly monitoring of the AHI newsletter . The Hill ink , 

regular weekly meetings with the commander of the Asylum Hill 



y 

police team. 



- in addition, ^nstitute staff, including those pot directly associated 
with this project, normally received Relevant informM:ion as a result of 
professional and persdnal relationships developed with key actors in the 
public and private .sectors of Hartfo»d. Because of the diverse activities 
and interests of this staff, their opportunity to meet and work with persons 
from many different organizations and agencies, and the fact that Hartford is 



in a real aenge a "small town" with many of the same people responsible for 
^nerating muph of the local activity, \he staff- was able to keep abreast 
informally of most i^elevant information concerning Asylum Hill. Whenever 
these sources provided data particularly germane to this project, that in- 
formation was recorded as an internal memorandum to be filed* for the general 
purpose of project monitoring. 

Reliabilltv^of the Data 

These ^data were intended to serve as the basis 'for a description of the 
community organizations' activities and of the implementation process. To be 
reliai^e for such purposes', it was necessary to record project-related events 
and developments in a systematic fashion throughout the program implementation 
and formal evaluation periods. The monitoring data on the community organi- 

I 

zations consistently included information on certain topics related to spe(|pi 
program goals. These include: number of members, age and racial composition 
of the membership, crime-related activities (with detail on funding sources 
level of participation, specifically what w^s done) and other activities. 
The amount of detail varied. * \ ' 

Of course the minutes of meetings provided the most detlil^ Data col- 
■lected in summary form vary in their precision according to the length of the 
periods summarized (which, in turn, varied from si» weeks to six months) 
The shorter the period, the more detailed the deaeription of events. Because 
relevant topics were consistently covered in gathering summary data, the data 
provide a ruftning account of events and developin^pts significant to this proj- 
ect. » 

•• ' 
In general, the process seems unlikely, to have omitted any very signif- » 
icant eVent; and follow-up procedures were taken to fill in gaps or details 




when the evaluat:^on teara- felt they were needed. 

The Conimtm it y Leader Interviews; 



Overvtat; ^ 



Twenty-eight persons living and/or working In the Asylum Hill area,, 
chosen by referral, were interviewed in two waves during the form^ eval- • 
uation yea^. The purpose of these interviews was a fuller exploration of • 
people's i^erceptiona of neighborhood problems and strengths, and of the crime 
prevent^ program and its effects to date, than could be done in the. resident 
survey.' !we*alsO. needed i^rmation of two rather specialized kinds: th^ 
nature aid problems of the real estate and rental markets in the area, and 
the effelt of the program on neighborhood businesses. The former was needed 
as background f'or our underkanding of the extent and type of transiency in 
the area; the latter, as more systematic and specific information on local 
businessmen's objections to the program and its effects on their business. 
Overall, this set of interviews was' intended 'as supplemen6^ic^itc,rl.n8^ in- 
formation from the point of view of people directly affected bj^the^pe^gnam. 



Selection of the Respondents . ' 

The twenty-eight respondents fall into four categoties: 
T ypp Of Respondent , Nisiber ^ 

Manager of rental property \^ 3 ^ 

Small businessman . \ 

Officer/member of projeot community 



I 



organization 
Other area resident/leader 



9 
28 
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Hartford Institute staff ptfevi'ded an Inltijal list with names in each of 
the «four categories. Respondents contacted from this list were sake d, after 
they h|d beeti interviewed, for additional names. ' j ; 

There was an attempt to obtain some distribution of respondents according 
to charactevistics that might affect their experience with the neighborhood 
and the program. For example, three of th« businessmen interviewed were lo- 
cated In the northern part of the area where the street changes had been ; 
carried out; t^y were among- the group who had objected to them/ The other 
three, matched as to type of business, were located south of Asylum Avenue 
where Chey would not be so directly a|fected by the street ' chahge a j they were 
not among the group objecting. 

Four i^sylum Hill conmunity organizations were directly associated with 
this project, and we had respondents- from each: \ ^ 




Central Asylum Hill Association (CAHA) 

Sigourney Square Civic Association (SSCA) 4 
Western Hill Organization (WHO) " 1-2 
Police Advisory Committee (Pi?C) X 
The current president of each of the four organizations was interviewed. 
The other six. were particularly active members, most pf whom were (or had been) 
officers in their organizations. Seven respondents were ^ite and two were 
black. f , 

The 10 other leaders and residents included six associated with other 
neighborhood organizations or institutions: Asylum' I^ill, Inc., a neighbor- 
hood impi|)veraent organization j the Hill Inlc , the neighborhood newsletter; 
the Hill Center; a neighborhood church; and one of the ^arge- insurance com- 
panies located in the area. The four remaining Respondents were residents of 

• -) . > 
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the northeln part of the neighborhood; two of ^these were former members of •• 
project organizations who »had dropped out. Three of this gro\were bUck 
and fleven white. 

Iqtervletfinp Methods ' • s 

The interviews were conducted in t^^o waves, the first during the first 
two weeks in March, 1977. and the second during Che last two weeks in June, 

1977. *^ • ^' „ 

Three semi- structured protocols were usek in each wave, one for the 
real estate respondents. Qne for the businessmen, and the third for the two 
remaining groups. One set of ' questions was included in all. three protocols 
vhlch asked about neighborhood problems, particularly crtoe, about the crline 
prevention program generally, and about specific aspects of the program. 
Real estate experts l^ere asked an additional set of questions about the ren- 
tal and private property markets in the area. Neighborhood businessmen were 
• asked about specific effects cTf the program on their businesses. The ol;her 
two groups of respondents were asked an 'additional set of questions about 
their organization (if any) and operation of th^ connnunlty organizations 
generally. Ir| the firs^^ wave 'of interviews, respondents were masked about, 
the current situation and how things had changed since five years previously 
(when implementation' began). In the second wave they were asked about changes 
that had occurred since the first wave. 

. Three experienced interviewers conducted the interviews, their tratn- 
. mg for this set of interviews consisted -of briefing on th^ pro|ram, its . 

goals* and implementation, and on objectives^ of each set of question. In the 
• protocol. .The first wave was conducted in person, py appointment; interviews 
lasted about ^ hour,->and were tap;d and transcribed. The second wave was 

f 
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conducted' by phone; interviews lasted about 5a half hour atid responses vere 
written down^verbatlm by the interviewers. 

Reliability of the Data ^ ' ^ 

Because these respondents are not a- representative sample *of any pop- 
ulation, nd statistiaal inferences can be made from their responses. That 
is, we cannot know how widespread their opinions, perceptions and feelings' 
are among area residents nor among specific groups such as managers of 
rental properties, neighborhood businessmen oij organizational participants. 

On the other hand, tjie respondents^ were asked the same set of questions. 
Therefore, we have some idea of the range of opinion and feeling on the sub- 
jects s\ddressed, and of how the groups from which they were drawn may 
differ on these subjects. 

These interviews were used primarily as a supplement to, and a check 
on, analysis of the quantitative d^ta. . f . 

Vehicular Traffic bata 

In April, 1976, just prior to implementation of the physical changes, 

. ■ ♦ • ■ 

machine counts ^were conducted at 15 sites; these were repeated in June, 1977, 

at the end of the formal evaluation year.* 

Selecting the Sites for Counts 

Sites were selected to provide before and after counts for streetis for 
which the greatest change, was expected. These included: streets for which 
treatments were planned (Satgeant, Ashley, Atwood, May, Willarc|, Townley and 



Counts were also carried out in 1975 as part of a study of the .feasibility 
of the proposed changes requested by the city. The sites selected and methods 
liaed differed^ soraewha^t from the counts done for purposes of evaluating pro- 
gram effects. . Data frdm the 1975 counts were not used for evaluation pur*» . 
poses; hence they are not discussed here.- 
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Huntington), collector streets being left open to through traffic In North 
Asylum Hill (Sigourney and Collins) and. th§ streets bordering the area 
(Woodland, Garden and Asylum) . Figure 5 shows the 15 sites at which counts' 

were conducted, ^''""^ , ; 

■ " ' ... • , ■ ' ^ 

Metho ds for Gathering the Data , ' ' . - 

• '*. ^. .'i 

' All vehicular traffic cpunts were carried out by a Hartford consulting 
firm with expertise in traffic analysis. 

The counts each year were conducted byl machine for a single 24-hour per 

* * 

iod, broken into 15-minute sequences to allow aggregation of data by time of 

t 

day. Counts were taken separately for iaSi side of the streat at each site 
•to determine the volume of traffic in each direction. The counting machines 
were placed in the same mid-block locations each year. 

Reliability of thg' Data ' : 

'■-t'- Because the counts were performed each year at the same' sites, using u 
the same methods, the data should provide comparable -estimates of the traffic 
volume on each block when counters were placed. These estimates may be com- 

* pared across time and from sit^e to site. The main uncertainty is the extent 
to which traffic raCe^ vary from day tod^y in a random fashiono 

Two points should be ivotad. about further uses of the machine count 
data, 'First, there is some difficulty involved in inferring traffic flow 
' patterns from these dataj particularly since counts werer not ot)tained for 
each block face in the area. Second, because of the difficulties involved 
in inferring flow ^patterns,' it is alsg difficult to adjust suites of counts* - 
from sites along the same street, or on intersecting streets, so that ve- 



Figure 5 

VEHICULAR. TRAFFIC COUNT SITES, 1976-19^ 



i 




/ 
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MECHANICAL 24-HOUlf COUNTERS (15 S-ITES) 
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hides crossing more than one counter are counted only 8nce. 

In the tabulation pre sent ihg these dqta in Chapter V (Tables 5.9), this con- 

jgiderattoir^tiTost clearly affects the totals obtained for ''collector streets," 

''border streets," apd overall totals; these totals probably overestimate the 

traffic volume to some extent; However, the degree of such ovgre'stimation is 

probably proportionally s^jnilar from one year to the next. The indicated 

^ '. ^ 

change^ over time .should be reasonable li^dicationfi of the type of' change that 

actually >9ccy^r red, though they may underestimate the degree of such changes, 
whether posiHve or. negative. 

\ \ . ■ ' • ■ , 

^. . .Pedestrian Traffic Counts 
Manual counts of ^ pedestrian traffic passing selected sites at delected ' 
times of a single day were, performed in June, 1975 and April, 1976, (before 
implementation of the street t;reatments) and in June, 1977, (after impleirten- 
tation at the end of this f orma], ""evaluation year) These counts were carried; 

out at the same sites, using the same methodp, each year, 

< ' " . * • . 

Selecting the Sites arid Times fpr Counting 

Sites. were selected to provide beforehand after counts for streets which 
the planned street treatmenjis were particularly expected to affect, as well 
as some that were not expected to be affected. As shown itf Figurtre 6, sites 

9 

were chosen at the main , pedestrian entry joints into the neighborhood (the 
bridges over the railroad tracks at Woodland, Slgourney and Garden Streets), 
on all streets for which treatments were planned (Sargeant, Ashley, Atwood, 
May, Willard and Huntington) , on the two collector * streets being left open 
to through vehicular traffic to which pedestrian traffic might also be re- ♦ 
dlrecte^ (Slgourney and •Collins) , and other streets used as routes by pedes-^ 
trians (Garden, Summer, Gillett and Woodland). In 1975, counts were performed 
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Figure 6 

PEDESTRIAN COUNT SITE'S 
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COUNTING STATION 
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at all 22 sites shown in Figure 6, In 1976;and 1977^ counts were performed 
only at the 19 sites 4n North Asylum Hill, .The three sites south 'of Asylum 
Avenue were elim^inated in the final tvo wave^ of counts because the Street 
treatments were expected to have no effect on those sites, 
4*' * Six one-hour periods were Selected sci-as to provide data on the' -f ange 

• in volume and type of traffic 9Ve.r a day: , 

Schools starts; morning rush hour ^ 
Mid*»jnorning " 



/■ 



I' 




Early aftertibon 

School is out.. 

Af tern«cn^ rush hour 

.# 

Early evening 



0 



7:30-8 :30AM 
10:30-11 :30PM 
12:30.-1 :30PM - 
2:15-3:15PM 
4:30-5 :30PM 
6: 30- 7 :30PM 



These time periods were used each year for each site. 



Methods -for Count ina 




1 



Counts were performed each year on days whep school was ^.n session and 
businesses open--1:wo types of institittionij-'f hat brought many hori-residehts into 
the .neighborhood. The three wave §..^x^ere conducted in similar xveN9ther,^n 
relatively sunny, spring day-5; ciounting wasrinot done during rain^ snow, or. % 
vexy c61/d temperat^urfes, \^ 

Gount;e'f 8 weor^wstationed at mid-block sites^ Each^ pedestrian who passed 
1^ inYfr6;it of the- counter, on either side of the street, was counte'd,*^^^ Pedes- 



tr^ians counted w^re aig^i|gorized according -to four dimensions: 



■^^Becaus^ of the volume of traffic on Sigourney Street Bridge, each .side of 
the streej: was considered a site and counted ^eparately^ 

: ■ : . -( ■ ■ . ' ■-, ; ' ■ 



id 
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. . direction V of Ttiovemeht 



■ ■ ■ - • ■ . I 

- .f: ■ . ■ . ■ - ^ ■ 



. \ • *8ex- 



i Y ^^c.ial 9^? ^thnic background (white, bla^ and other, primarily 

: Spanish) ^ / ' . . ^ 

■ - . age (pretee.n, under li3; teenagers, 13-19, young adult, 20-35; 

;., .. middle-aged, 36-64; elderly, 65 or oUer) *■ 

ft Very broad' age categories, were used because of the difficulty of judging pre- 

^--^cise flge by observation. • Xt was also expected that it would be difficult to 

distinguish Spanish from whites by , observation in some cases o Therefore, a 

. . rule was made; only pedestrians who were obviously Spanish (e,g,, because 

they were- speaking Spanish) were to be counted as "other''; whites wfsfo were 

not obviously ^Spanish were to be counted as white. 

Six ot seven counters were hired for each wave^ They were trained as 

to the rules for .counting and the forms to be used. The training included a 

practice counting period on street, follo^dd by a group -discussion, led by 

* their trainer, of problems that arose. Figures 7 and 8 are copies of the 

written instructions given to counters in each wave. Figure ^ shows the 
y * 

■ arrangement of the counting form used each year, 

' Reliability of the Data «... 

Because the same sites, times and methods for counting were used' for 
each wave of data collection, the data provide comparable estimates of the 
' volume of pedestrian traffic for each block and- time that counts wer^ perform.ed* 
However, , since counts were done on oae day only, it is possible that Lliere is 
day-to-day varia^j^lity' that will randomly confound analyseSo We nre not sure ^ *^ 

how stable counts^^^^uch as these are, * * 

♦ As noted above, distinguishing the racial and age groups 6l pedeBtrJana 
counted was dif^ipult to do by observation. However, the u«o. of broad a»o 
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Figure 7 - 

generavInstructions to ^:^edestrian couoters 
memorandum ' . ' ' 

TO: Pedestrian Counters , June 3> 1977 

FROM: Barbara Cardlllo, Survey Elesearch Program f 
RE: ,InstrHctlons . for Pedestrian Counts 



Attached you will find the sltes^ilsted at which you are to do your pedes-f 
trlan counts^ These counts at each Site ate to be * completed during the 
following sl^-hour periods: - / 

7:30-8:30AM . 2:15-3:15PM . 

10:30-11 :30AM ^ 4: 30-^5 :30PM 

12: 30w ]^:30EM ' • ' 6: 30-7 :30PM 

. ^ V ' - ^ ' . ■ ■ 

You are to judge, the following characteristics of each pedestrian as Indi- 
cated on the forms provided: ' 

1. Direction In which the person is moving - south or east being 
^'inbound^^, toward Farmington Ayenue oi: downtowil; north or west 
being ''outbound*', away from Farmington Avenue or downtowni 

2« Sex of each pedestrian. 

3. Race of each pedestri^no . * 

4. Age of each pedestrian - grouping ages Into'fivc categories: 
preteen (under 13 yedrs of age); teen (13-19); young adult 
(20-35) ; middle age (36-64); or elderly (65 or older). 

A separate form is to be completed for each time period at each site. Please 
make certain that you fill in youi{ name , the st yeet location, the gyogg 
streets , the exact time begun , time ended , and the datg on each form at 
each time at each location, A separate torn is to be used for each time 
period. \ ' ^' • ■ ^ 

The' counts Jare to be completed on the first non-rainy, non- threatening days 
.stnrting l/ondny, June 6,\riot including Snturd.'iy 'br Sunday, tn cnse of , 
doubtful, \7enthor, Rudy Bi^sooks will decide by 7:()0AM whether or not the 
counting jhould take place that duy. If there is any question about tlio . 
weather, i± is important that all counters hear from him so that the same 
decision (whether, to count or not)- is made for' all aiteH. Each site must 
be counted on one day, noth split' between more than one day. 
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If you have any problftlns, contact Rudy Brooks at the Hartford Institute of 
Criminal and locial Justice in Hartford at 527" 1866. 

GOOD LllGKi; HOPE FOR THE SUN TO SHINE i 
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Figure 8 

SPECIFIC RULES FOR COUNTING PEDESTRIANS 



NOTES FOR COUNTERS 



Supplies needed: I 

Clipboards • V • * 

Pencils 

Recording forms ^ 6 for each site 

Assignment map ill ' ' « 

Letter from Hartford Institute 
Return envelopes \ 1' for each day 

1. Stand In the middle the block Indicated* With a few exceptions^ 
the site at which the previous counter stood has been recorded. If 
this previous site is not In the middle of the block, choose a more 
appropriate spot. Record at top of each form where you stand while 
counting . Count all pedestrians who ^ass by or in front of you. 

2. In some cases.lt may be difficult to distinguish. between Spanish 
origin and^ white. If pea;gon is speaking Spanish, is p^art of a group 
whose other members are obviously* Spanish, etc., cotint as Spanish, , 
l.eo, ^^other*^ Use your best judgement> If you observe no justi- 
fication for classifying an .individual as non-white, count that 
person as white, | 

3. Please observe time periods carefully. ^ It is Important that you do' 
so in order that the^data are coij^parable . 

4. At the end of the day, put completed forms in return envelope and raal 
immediately to Survey Research Program. 
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Stroet: 



Crofla StrMt^L 
Counter's Mama; 



Flgure^^ 'PEDESTRIAN COUNTING SHEET 
\ 

^' ' ■ . Tlma B«gan:_ 



Tlmt Ended 2_ 
Dace: 



( ) SOUTH 



( ) CAST 



INBOUND 





WHI 


TE 

Feaui^ 


• BLA 


Pemal« 


OTM 

Malt 


ER 

Ftmalt 


pr£TEj:n 

Under 13 














TEENAGER 
13-19 










« V 




YOUNG ADULT' 
20-35 


} 










< 

— 1 ■ 


A 

MIDDLE AGE 
36-6A 


*■ 












ELDERLY 
Over 63 


1 










■ 



4^" 


WHI 

Male 


TE 

Female 


BLA 

Male 


CK 

Female 


OTW 

Male 


iR 

Fanml* 


PRETEEM 
Under 13 








it- 


" -!»;■»■ 
1 




TEENAGER 
13-L9 


1 












YOUNG ADULT 
20-35 




/ 


n 


V 


i 




>ilDDLE AGE 
36-6^ 




1 

1 

1 




f ^ . 


i • \ 

\ V 
i 


ELDERLY 
Over 6; 


i 

1 
1 


! 

1 

1 
1 


1 
1 

1 

1 

1. 
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categories and of a apecific rule for distinguishing Spanish reduces the error 
in these counts and makes the data comparable across sites and time« The 
training counters received insured that they understood 'their task and used 
the rules in the same way^ / 

Because the counts were perfonhed on a block by block basis (and be- 
cause pedestrians were not counted. on each block in the area) it is d'ifficult 
to make absolutely accurate inferences about traffic flow patterns from these 
data. Similarly, it is* difficult l;o adjust sums of counts ^from sites along 
the same Street or from those on intersecting streets so ' ^ i ^ -Aedestrians 
pasalng more than one counter are counted only once; therefore j/ totals in 
tables necessarily are an overeat imat ion of the actudl nJBber of people ob- 
served to some extent. However, there is no reason to belA^j^e— that the 

amount of such overestimation changed from one year to th^ hext^ 

» 

Police Record Data 

Types df Data Obtained 

The Hartford Police Department (HPD) provided several types of data 
^rom its Management Information Division, its Records Division and its Data 
Analysis Unit throughout the project period. For the most part, these data 
coyer the period January 1971 through June 1977^ and^ere provided for the 
two original target areas, Asylum Hill and Clay Hill/South Arsenal, and for 
the 'city as a whole. The data thus obtained are. as followjB. 

Incidence of Crime . Data on crime incidence came from police reports. 
They include ^aggregated incidences of violent crimes (murder, forcible rape, 
robbery) property crimes (burglary, larceny, auto-theft), robbery and bur- 
glary for Hartford as a whole. 

\ . p. 
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In ad4ition/the numbers and aggr6gated rat^ of certain crimes were 
obtained for Asylum Hill, Clay Hill/South Arsenal and the city. These crimes 
included r^idential robbery, other robbery^ and pur848natch. ^ g 

Location and Time of Target Crimes . The geographic locations of resi- ^ 

dential burglaries, street'^ robberies and pursesnatches reported to police were 

taken from police reports of thesS crimes for Asylum, Hill and Clay Hill/Soyth , 

• '. ♦ 

, Arsenal and noted on maps of the areas. Data on time of occurrence of street/ n 

robberies and pursesnatches were also coded for the two target areas. " \ 

1 ' 
. Arrests . The number (Jf arrests made for residential burglaries and 

street. robberies/purse snatches committed in Asylum Hill was obtained from 
police arrest record data covering the period July 1974 through June 1977. 
\ Offender Residence . The addresses of arrested burglars and robbers 

operatiijg in Asylum Hill were taken from police arrest records. These data 
provide the information available' on residential mobility of Asylum Hill 
offenders during the project period. 

Calls for Service , two types of data were obtained from police records 
f calls for service. First were cross tabulations of t^ie total number of 
calls answered by patrol officers assigned to each district. These data 
allowed computation of crossover rates. -Second, we obtained data on the 
results, of calls-for sejrvice for residential burglaries fof the city as a 
whole, including the total number, the numbers found by the patrol officer 
answering the call to be unfounded, and the number for which no report was 
filed, a report was filed, and an arrest made. * 

Reliability of the Data 

Incidence Crfme . Police can only record crimes they know about, and 
for much of their knowledge they must depend upon reports from citizens. 
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Vlctlmlaation surveys have. consistently shown that a substantial amount of* 
crlra© Is never reported to police, though more serious types of crlme-^-thos^ 
inflicting more serious loss or injury on the victim-'-'are more likely to be 
reported than not/ Also, pdttlce have some discretion about whether to file 
formal reports for crimes reported to them, indeed. In dedldtng whether an 
actual, offense has occurred. Their e:};erclsring this discretion in the matter 
of record-keeping is a;^fected by departmental regulations and procedure^, 
and by other departmental events. 

Three occurrences In the HPD affected Its record-keeping practices, 
and thus the record" data, between the time the Hartford project began in 
1973 and the time the present evaluation period ended In June 1977, First, 
In April 1974 a new police chief was appointed. Prior to his taking office, 
HPD crlpie reporting procedures differed from UCR guidelines, and the new 
chief instituted use of UCR procedures. 

Second, a contract dispute existed between the local International ^ 
Brotherhood of Police Officers and the city of Hartford for much of the 
project period. In January 1975i the two groups began negotiating a new con- 
tract, to take effect July 1, 1975. That year was spei^ in negotiation and 
arbitration/ Early in 1976, the union began to resort to other tactics to 
* force t settlement, encouraging pi;^rol officers to engage in such things as^ 
work slowdowns, ticket blitzing and absenteeism. The contract dispute lastfed 
until early 19^77. 

f 

Third, in mid-1976, HPD began to computerize the dat^ it gathered, in- 



eluding incident record reports. This required some changis in the forms and 
procedures used to record information; there were, however, no official changes 
In de£d,nltlon8 used to categorize crimes. ^ \ ' 
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* These three pcfiUrrences apparently affected the crime il^ident report 
lata in different ways, making it difficult to derive estimates of crime 
rates Jcrom them that are comparable across time. The adoption of UCR record 
keeping procedures was followed by an apparent substantial increase in crime ^ 
in 1975. As an ex,ample, . the residential burglary^^rate for the city, estimated 
from police data, more than doubled between 1973 and fiscal year 1974<L975,. 
while comparable victimization rates (based on the UCR definitions) indicate 
a much leas severe Increase. The ratio of police record to victimization - 
survey rates for these periods changed from .40 to .55. Before mid-1974, - 
HPD's crime reporting procedures differed from UCR gUtdelines iji ways that 
probably resulted in substantial underreporting, as compared to places 
following the guidelines. For example, HPD did not count attempted and / 
non-forcible burglaries as burglaries; and itvirtually never included a 
forcible pursesnatch as a robbery. 

.' ' On the other hand, the contract dispute and the procedural changes asso- 
ciated with computerization jnay have acted together to discourage patrol 
officers from^ filing formal reports^The^ ratio of residenti|P burglary rates, 
estimated from police "data, to comparable victimization rates, again changed 
from .55 for fiscal year 1975 to ,32 for fiscal year 1977. Data on the re- 
suits of calls for service (^S) for residential burglary for these y^ars 
indicate that the proportion for which no report was filed increased some- 
^what. . 

These factors taken together led us to conclude that c|Lme i;ates from 
police record data could not be compared over .time. We did not- feel that we 
could correct the figures, or compensate for the changed procedures, in any 
way that would be meaningful. Hence^. crime rates from police records are 
not \ised in this report. 



\ 
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- Other Types of Police Data . Since 1974, the information requljbrtd to be 
provided in an incident^ report has remained the same. Hence, the data 
location. and time of;the target crimes in'Asyiup Hill 1| comparable- over. time. 
Arrest reports gre (j?nd have been) required and the residence of the arrested 

offender. has always l^een a part of this report, though of course reportS^.a^ 

. ■■ • * 

sensitive to changes in^arrest patterns. 

The key assumption in using these d(ata is the Extent to^hich events 
or individuals in police files are representative or, at least, that biases 
are consistent over time. ' Since .police records were the only source. .pf in- 
formation, on the loqation of crimes or the characteristics of bfferiders, we- 
relied on the data, at the same time tryinjg to be Judicious in our interpre- 
tation. , 

\ ' Police AttituHe Questionnaires 

Method of Administering the^ Que ationha Ires 

Data on police attitudes \/ere collected ;in two waves, the first in 1975, 
and the second' in June, 1977. ' Patrol officers and sergeants in both District 
5 neighborhood teams (those assigned to Asylum Hill and those t^ Clay Hljl/ 

» 

St)uth Arsenal) were surveyed. Self-administered questionn^if es and mall-back 
techniques were used* * * 

Most questions apked In 1975 y^re^ repeated in 1977, with additional 
questions^about the street ch^anges and about participation in police-community 
act^A^it/ies. Topics covered in both years fticlude: team-policing and related 
items oii\attol tactics and participation in team decision-making; perceptions 
of police-cqrfmmnity relations; perceptions of team area crime problems and 
the team area as a place to live; perceived l^evel of resident fear; percep-* . 



tiona of team success' in^ past years in clearing cases, arrests and reducing 
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crime; and job satisf actipn^ 

In both years, packets w.ere distributed to all team members (except 
team conimanders. and the district cdiranandffrri)y the officer \n charge. In 
1975, thi packets included a questionnaire, a letter from the Survey Research • 
Program explaining the study which al^ stated that replies would remain 
•anonymbus and^conf idential,- and, a postage-pai(^ envelope to be used to mail 
back the copipleted questionnaire. in-i:977, the packet^ included these ' ^ 

materials as well as a letter from the head of HBD Fieia^^Services assuring 
team members of the confidentiality of their responses andVging the officers 
ho respond. These packets also :|.ncluded a self-addressed, pos^ge-paicT^ipost- 
card seating the questionnaire had bein returne.^. Officers were asked to 
retuiT^ the postcard when they returned the questionnaire. This alipwed 
. foJLliw-up pack^to be distributed only'to those who had not respon^dd to 
the first ro(nd while mairttaining anonymity of respondents. Tl^ee rot^^ivds of ^ 
follow-up distribution were conducted for the first wave, and two for jthe .^^ 

second, , - * 

- In 1975, 41 of the 56 officers then assigned to the two teams responded 
(a response rate of 73 percent); 17 of these responses were from Asylum Hill 
Officers and 25 from Clay pill/South Arsenal officers. In 1977, 35 0f 45 
qfficers responded (for a response r^te of 78 percent); 18 response s^wer^ , 
ftom Asylum Hill officers, 13 from Clay Hai/South Arsenal of ficera^ and 
fQur Jrom relief officers who worked in either area depending on need. \ 

: ' - • ■ . V ■■ I ' ■ * 

ReV ability of the Data . 

Becauie all of f ieers. were asked to fill out ^the que*ionnai^e , there 



is 'l^o sampling error in the data. There was, however, the chance ^r non- 
response bias. Non-resi^pnse bias may occur when those who do not answer a 
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estidnnaire (ox some portion of ' it) are concentrated in sonie subgroup of 
the population surveyed; the perceptions and 'ekperiences of su^:h a subgroup 

ill be underrepresent^d. Of course, the h^igher the response rate, the less' 

f.-' < 

likely thefe is to be non-response bias in the dat^, 

• .« * - • . 

The overall r^spon^ rates for the tyo waves of data collection on 

police attitudes iwere relatively good for a self -administered, mail-back 
cLuestionnaire„ Since this- report has concentrated on the dat^ from the 
Asylum Hill team, i& should be noted that there was a difference \in response 
between the two waves. 1975, about a third of the 26 men then assigned 
to the Asylum Hill area did not return a^ questionnaire for reasons unknown 
to us. In 1977, however, nearly all of the officers working in the area, 

all or part of thfe time, returned a questionnaire. « 

• • \ 

Po lige Monit oring 
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Methods of Monitoring the Neighborhood Police 

The" responsibility for monitoring the neighborhood police was shared by. 

the Hartford Institute^ind the project team's expert in police. The police 

assigned .to District 5 were divided into two teams, one ag.signed to Asylum 

Hill and tfee ather' to the rest of the district. The project police expert 

genei?'ally confined his attention to the -Asylum Hill team; the Institute staff 

worked with and monitored the development of both teams. The monitoring ac- 

tivities described, below were carried out from January 1975, when the teams 

■were first established, through the formal evaluation year, which ended in" 
■ #■ ■ V 

June 1977, Several methods were used, as described belowo 

Maintaining .Data Fjles . 'I'llf ormation collected by the Institute included 
police rucord data for each team area, district crossover rates, adminis- . 
trative inComiati^n (personnel asaignments ^ use of foot vs, motor patrol^ 
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etc.)^ and tnfortnation on .pollce-icctounlty activities. 

. I „ / " . ' 

Unstructured Participant ObBervations an d Interviewa. ' About once a ' 

month, the police expert spent a 4ay with the Asylum Hill team as did the • ' 

Institute >taff member assigned to monitor the police. Their primary ac- 
tivity was riding with indiyidual . of f icers on patrol for two to three hours ' 
at a time. During these rides, thfey conducted informal Interviews regai;ding 
the officer's perceptions of team-policing;: awareness and, opinions of com- ■ . 

munity involvement* in public safety efforts;, awareness and opinions of the 
physical changes; and special concerns (positive and negative) of the of- ^ 
ficer. They als^spent time on these field trips at the NTP office, and * i^, 

time' with' the NTP commander. Notes from these field trips were summarized ' 

■ ^ 

periodically in terms of police program goals. 

Weekly Meftings Between Team Commanders and H artford Institute Staff. 

These were informal discussions of current, specific public safety 
problems in District 5. Problems discussed included: HPD reported crime ^, •. ' 

statistics for Qach team area ;i|l^a liable weekly manpower (injury rate, sick 
leave, off- duty numbers) ; effective use by team leaders .0/ their time; • 

, .community concerns determined from community meetings; progress of on-going 

i ' ■ ■ ' ' ' • • ■' • * 

community crime prevention programs; and other relevant information developed . ^ 

informally; - ' 

I ^ • . • .... V. 

A written record of these discussions was kept. ^ 

-Attendance at ^eam Meetings . Institute staff attended the team meet- . 
ings helW during the early lonplementation period. Particular note w^s taken 
of the kind of information being given patrol officers by their supervisors, 
tjie kind of * issues and problems raised by the patrol officers, and patrol 
officers' participation in decision-making. However, as noted in the body 
of the report,, team meetlnga were infrequent^ < 

f ' • ■- 235 
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Rell^bilie^ of t;he,,D | fita ^ . . ' * » *. 

These data *wer^ Intendad to serve as the ^^|||gls of a description of 

what was implemented and hot; this wad done«. The specific, measurable goals 

for the police cqiriponent provided^ a itructurk for the organization and 

' * -4 lii.'' " • ' 

summary of the data.kept. TI|ie use of ^^veral monitoring methods allows us 

' \ * '■ . *' 

to'loAc for regulaJrities iA ttie data. Although much of the data are quai- 
ls . ,• - " 

litatiye, they se^ appropriate, in combination with other available infor- 
mation, for their intended purposeSo 
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' • APPENDIX B 

.SUPPLEMENTAL DATA ON RESULTS ° ' 
This appendix includes two general sets of data. The first consists 
of supplemental tables presenting data discussed in Chapter V. These are . 
arranged according to sections of that chapter in which they are discussed, 
as listed below. 

» 

The second presents data indicating that the program may have affected 
subgroups in the* neighborhood differently. These are preceded by a brief 
discussion of the types of differences observed for selected key variables 

> 

in- the model. , / 

Supplemental Tables . " ; ^ Table Number 

Impact on Fear of Crime Bl - B3 

How the Program Worked : 

The Physical Environment and Non- . ^ 
0 Resident Use of the Neighborhood B-^v - B8 

The Physical Environment and Residents 

Use of Space ■ . * • . B9 - B13 



Residents' Relationships to the Neighborhood 

and Neighbors Bl4 - B23 



0 



he^ Relationship Between Police and Gitfzens ' B24 - B30 

Offenders and Residents B3I - B32 

Offenders ^nd Police ' ^33 - B36 

Indications of Differential Program Effects B37 - B53 



Table Bi . 

DEGREE OF WORHY ABOUT BURGLARY DURING THE DAYTIME WHEN NO QNE .XS .AtXhCME 



1973 



Uorth Asylum Hill 

Very worried 
Somewhat worried 
Little worried 
Not worried 

total 

(N) 



187o 
. 20 

100 
(93) 



19/:) 



207o 

25 

18 

iZ 

,100" 
(88) 



197o 
20 \ 
23 • 
i8 

LOO 
*(77) 



, 21% • ... 

19. V 
. 24 . , S 

36' 

.100 
(23.2) 



South Asylum Hill 

Vwy vorried 
S^ewhat worried 



Little worried 
Not worried 



TOTAL 
(N) 



117o 

14. 

19 

56 

100 

(9^2) 



117o 
16 
22 
51 

100 
C88) 



97o 
* 17 
25 

49 ' 

.100 
(63) 



12% 

21 

20 

100 V 
(118) 



C7» 



Total City - 

Very worried 17% 

Somewhat worried 18 

Little worried 32 

Not worried 3^ 

TOTAL 100 
(N) . (880) 



20% 
21 
23 
56 

100 
(555) 



19% 
25 
25 
31 



100 
\885) 



V 



^^Data not available . for this time period. 
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Table B2 

PERCEPTION OF ROBBERY AS A NEIGHBORHOOD CRIME PROBLEM 



1973 1975. . 1976 



North Asylum Hill 

Big problem 20% - 21% ^ ^ 34% 

' Some problem # . 3^ ' 41 - 30 

' Almost no problem 47 1§. . ~ 

TOTAL • 100 100 100 

(N) * (92) (84)- (73) 



South Asvla-n Hill 

Big problem . 22% - . ..«JOl . . 35% 

Some problem. \ '44 ; 37 

Almost no problem / £2 \ 36 28 

TOTAL IOOn ^ 100 100 

(N) (90)' . (83) (59) 



I 

Total City / " 

. ^Blg problem *■ 14% • 17% 

■^Some problem ' 32 25 

Almost 'no problem 54, ^ 

^ TOTAL 100 100 

W " (N) (868) (541) 



( . 



. *Data hot available for||hlB time period. 
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Table B3 

* * 

DEGREE OF WORRY ABOUT BEING ROBBED OR ASSAULTED IN THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD DURING THE DAYTIME 



North 'Aavlum Hill 

Very worried 
Somewhat worried 
Little worried 
Not/worried 

TOTAL 
(N) 



^973 



12 
16 
62 

100 
(93) . 



1975 



8?o 
11 
22 
59 

100 
(88) 



1976 



15% 
. 14 
19 

52 . 

loo 

(73) 



X977 



. 9% 
13 
20 
58 

100 
(232) 



South Asylum Hill 

Very worried ' 8% 

Somewhat worried 13 

Little worried 25 

Not- worried ^ _54 

TOTAL . ^0.00 

(N) (91) 



57o 
8 

25 
62 

100 
<87) 



87o 
16 
20 
56' 

100 
(62)- 



7% 
18 
. 27 
48 

100 
(118) 



Total City 

Very worried 
Somewhat w&rried 
Little worried 
Not worried 

r TOTAL 
(N) 



. 67o 
12 
26 
56 

100 
(882) 



87o 
12 
.17 
63 

100 
(554) 



. 117. 
12 
20 
57 

100^ 
(88/S) 
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Table B4 



PERCEIVED AMOUNT OF VEHICULAR TRAFFIC IN FRONT OF HOME 
DURING THE DA YT^^E WITHIN NOWTH ASYLUM HILL 



1976 




977 



Very busy 
Busy 

Moderate 
Light 

Very light 



TOTAL 
(N) 



V 



287„ 
36 
28 
7 



100 
(71) 



28 
28 
29 
8 



100 
(228) 



\ 



\ 
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Table B5 



PERCEIVED AMOUNT OF VEHICULAR TRAFFIC. IN FRONT OF HOME 
DURING THE DAYTIME WITHIN NORTH ASYLUM HILL BY TYPE 
OF STREET CHANGES* FOR I977 




Blocked 



Narrowed 



Untreated 



TOTAL 
(N) 



147o 


• 19% 


44% 


29 


18 


35 


25 


48 


19 


15 


10 


1 


17 


_5 


_i 


100 
(62) 


100 
(68) 


100 
(96) 



i 



% 
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Table B6 



PERCEIVED NUMBER OF PEOPLE USUALLY ON STREET 
■ . IN FRONT OF HOME DURING THE DAY 

WITHIN NORTH ASYLUM HILL 





1975 


1976 


1977 


A lot 


337o 


|377o 


38% 


Some 


21 


26 


•. 20 


A few 


. 30 


23 


27 


Almost none 




14 


11 


TOTAL 
(N) 


100 , 

(168) 


100 
(76) 


100 
(232) 
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Table B7 



PERCEIVED JlUMBER OF PEOPLE USUALLY ON STREET 
IN FRONT OF HCJME . AFTER DARK 
WITHIN NORTH ASYLUM HILL 





1975 


1976 


A lot 


17% 


— 11% 


So?ne • .'' 


25 


26 


A few 


26 


32 


Almost none 


32 


11 


TOTAL 


100 


100 


(N) 


. (81) 


(76) 



1977 

ITIo 
15 

31 
32 

100 
(232) 



i 



\ 
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s . . . Table B8 ' 

PERCEIVED PROPORTION OF PEOPLE SEEN ON THE 
STREET WHO LIVE IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD 




1976 



North Asylum Hill 

Mostly neighborhood 
residents ^ " ■ 53% 43% 

About half neighborhood 
residents .28 "35 

Mostly strangers 19^ ^22 

TOTAL 100 ' 100 

• (N) (84) (63) 



Total' Ci\Y / . 

Mostly neighborhood 

residents 637q ^ 

About half neighborhood 

residents ^ 26 

Mostly strangers ^ *1_1 j 

TOTAL ^ 100 ' ^ ' 

: (N) . (539)' 
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PERCENT WHO LIKE TO USE THE PARK NEAH THEIR HOME** 



North Asylum- Hill' 



Total City 



1975 



(N) 



26% (66) 



50% ' (341) 




1 



X977 

% (N) 
.36% "(177) 

48% * (634) 



\ 



'^Data not available for this time period* 



^^^Includes only those respondents who repott living near a park* 
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Table BIO. , j 
MEAN NUMBER OF DAYS IN PAST. WEEK SPENT OUTSIDE AROUND THE HOUSE 



North Asylum Hill 
Mean 



1975 



2.0 , 
(88) 



1976 



1.5 

(77) 



Total Clt-f 



Mean 
(N) 



2.7 

(552) 



/ 

/ 

V 



* ' *Data not available for this time period. 



Jaka Bll ^' ^ V/ 

AQE DISTRIBUTION OF PEDESTRIANS' 



\ 



V 



Coun^^ percent Percent 



Age 


19,76 
r 


1,977 


Change 


1976 


1977 


Less Than 13* 


■ 528 


540 


+ 2 


10% 


107o 


13-19* 


835 

• 


,735 


-12 


■ ' 15 


13 


2Q-35 


2906 


2903 


0 


56 • 


53 


36-60 


828 


1,1167 


. "+41 


,16 


21 


Morfe Than 60 


' 161 


, 160 


■ - 1 


3 


3 


t 

TOTAL , 


5258 


^505 

. V 

4 


+ 5 . 


100 


100 



* Excludes persons under 20 counted^' during hours of tras^el to and 
from school (7:30 - 8:30 AM ^ttd 2:15 - 3:15 PM). 
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Table B12 
I 

SEX OF PEDESTRIANS COUNTED 



1976 



Count ^ 



1977 



Percent 
Change 



Percent 



1976 



1977 



Male 
Female 



3134 
2124 



3093 
2412 



- 1 

+14 



60% 
40 



56% 
44 



TOTAL 



5258 



5505 



+ 5 



100 



100 



■''^ Excludes persons under 20 counted duting Hours of travel to* and 
from school (7:30 - 8:30 AM and 2:^ - 3:15 PM) . . 
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^abU B13 

RACIAL BACKGROUND OF' PEDESTRIANS COUNTED 



Count 



Percent 



Percent 



Racial Background * 
iThite 



* Black 
f Other 



TOTAL .„ 



1^ 

> * 


X977 

4 

• 


Char^Re 
• ■ » ' 




1977 


1161' 


• 

1305' 


+12 




0/1 7 


3274 


3326 


+ 2 


62 . 


60 


82> 


874 


+ 6 


16 


16 




5505 ' 

/ 


« 

■f 5 


100 


" 100 , 


*** 


% 








$ 

under 20 counted during hours of 


trilvtil to 


and from 



school (7:30 - 8:30 AM and 2:15 - 3:15 PM) . 
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• , Tab la B14 v • 

CHANGt: IN THE , NEIGHBORHOOD AS A BL^CE TO LIVE IN 



T)IE.,N 



THE PAST YEAR 



1975 ^ 1977 

■ ' ■ • i 

■ ' North Asylum Hill ' , "v 

Better. ' •.. • 19% 12% ' ' . -18% 

i About the same^' ' ,45 38 42 

Worse ■ W: ' . 36 . 50 . ' • 40 

~ TOfAL . . .< 100 . 100 . 100 

" (N) ^ . . (88) . ■ (74) ' •v.;; . . ' (229) 



% Total City 

• . Better ' ^ . • 7% * . 13°/° 

About the same 57 » ^ 59 

Worse 36 28 

- \ ' TOTAL 100 ^ . • 100 

., ^ • (N) . (555) ' ' (885). 



5*. 



*D«ta not available for this tlm« period. 



TJable B15 

' - ' ♦ 

I V ' • |."-«E-XPE€TA^ON OF NEIGOTORHOOD AS <^ PLACE 
'' TO LIVE IN FIVE YEARS ^ 



ijfs ' 1976 " 1977 



North Aavlum Hill 
Better 

About the. same 
Worse' ■ 

f , TOTAL 



^31% . , -.. 20% .34% 

23 - ' 38 • « 21 

,46 ^12 . '45 

100 ■ 100 100 

(N) . ' (79) ' ^ (70)- — . (216) 



Total City 



•Better 
About 
'. Worse 



19% 



K ■ ■ ■ 21% 



• » -jc; , " . 38 

About the same . -JJ * ^ . 41 

100 



TOTAL 100, . • ' (a..s 

(N) , (517) (812) 



1 



#. \ 



*Data not available for this time period.^ 
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I Table B16 
H)W RESIDENTS FEEL ABOUT THE NEIGHBORHOOD 



'■ 'Ijoreh 'Aqvlum HIU . 

li'^tghtptjtood here 
Juat'ja pldcejto liv^ 

% TOTAL 
(N) . 

i • 
Total City . 

Feel part of a,* 

neighborhood here 
Just a place to live 

* • TOTAL 
• (N) 

• . 



1975 



•39% 

100 
(86) 



467o 

• 100 
(549) 



^^976 



24% 

100 
(76) 



''<D<it«-^not aVfiiluble' for" this time period. 



. ■ T«blft B17 

PERCEPTION or HELPFULljgSS OF NEIGHBORS 



Go their own ways 



Total City 

Help each other . ^S"/- 

Go their, own ways f 52 , 



(N) 



I 



1976. 1977 



North Asylum Hill 

Help each other ' 46% , 21% " 35% 



TOTAL »(/■■' • 100 . • 100 . • > . 100 

(N). - (87) (73) (223) 



* 48% 

52 



V TOTAL / 100 100 



(548) (8^7) 



I 



V 



^Data not available for this time period. 



Table B18 



PERCEPTION OF SELLING OF ILLEGAL DRUGS AS A NEIGHBORHOOD 

CRIME PROBLEM 



19Z5 



1976^ 



North Asylum Hill 

Big problem 
Some problem 
Almost no problen 

TOTAL 
• (N)l 



41% 

34 

25 

100 
(81) 



5l7o 

33 

16 

100 
(66) 



Total City 

Big problem 
.Some problem 
Almost no problem 

TOTAL 
(N) ■ 



197o 
26 

100 
(523) 



i< 



- - f 

^Oata not available for this time period/ 
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Table BX9 

PERCEPTION OF USE OF ILLEGAL DRUGS AS A NEIGHBORHOOD . ' . 

CRIME PROBLEM ' ' . 

i.} 

. / 1975 1976 1977 



North Asylum Hill 



Big proUUm 39% 50% , . 48% 

Some problem 38 • 35 . -'^^ .' 

Almost no problem '21 15 jL9 

TOTAL 100 ' 100 100 

(N) (82) (66) • (218)^ 



'0 



Total City 

Big problem 19% * 23% 

Some problem " ' ' 31^ . ^ ., 34 

Almost no problem ' 5,0 * • ♦ 43 

TOTAL ' 100 100 

. > (N) (519) (838) 



f 



^DaJBRlot available for this time perlodi 
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Table B26 

^RCEPTION OF LOITERING BY TEENAGERS AS A^NEIGIffiORHQOD 

PROBLEM • 



4 

1975 



1976 



1977 



North Asylum Hill 

Big {problem 
Some problem 
Almost no problem 

TOTAL 
(N) 



"387. 
31 

^: 

100 
(86) 



43% 

19 

38 

100^ 
(71) 



35% 
34 • 

31 
100 
(227) 



Total City 

Big problem 
Some problem 
Almost no problem 

TOTAL 
(N) 



26% 

25 

49 

100 
(547)' 



23% 
34 

100 
(873) 



V r 



f 6 



X 



•^^Data not avai:|.ablQ for thie time period, 



/ • 
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Table ^21 ' 

PERCEPTION OF LOITERING BY MEN AS A NEIGHBORHOOD 

PROBLEM 



1975 



1976 



1977, 



North A8vluin Hill 

Big problem 
Some i^roblem 
Almost no prob^lem 

Tom 

(N) . 



33% 
34 

100 
(85) 



36% 
V 28 
36 

100^ 
. (72) 



33% 

31 

36 

100 
(231) 



otal City ^ 

Big problem 
Some problem 
Almost no problem 

TOTAL- 
(N) ■ 



17% 

20 

63 

100 
(5450' 



14% 
23 
^3 

100 
(875) 



0 

ERIC 



1: 



•*Data not av^illable'^far 'tlils ■:>'''■. . 
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Table B22 



'PERCEPTION OF' DRUNKEN MEN AS A NEIGHBORHOOD 

(CRIME PROBLEM 



1975 



1976 



Worth Asvlum Hill • 

Big problem 
Some problem 
•* Almost no problem 

TOTAL 
(N) 



23% 
36 

M ' 

100 , 
(86) 



19% 

37 

44 

100 
(71) 



Total City 

Big problem 
Some problem 
Almoat no problem 

TOTAL - 
(N) 



15% 

22 

63 

100 
(549,) 



■■'Hi- 



*Data not available for this time period. 
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. Table B23 " . 

•PERCEPTION OF PROSTITUTION AS A NEIGHBORHOOD 
. CR|fe PROBIiSM 



^Data not available for this time perl^pd. 



1975 ' • / 



North Asylum hill 

Big probletn 32% 49% 

Some problem 31 • 

' Almost no problem 37 .23 

TOTAL 100 100 

(N) (85) . . (67) 

• ^ , . ■ : ; 

Total City 

Big problem * 

Some problem *13 
Almost no problem ZZ. 

TOTAL 100 
(N) : : • (532) 



^ Table B24 . » *- 

ASYLUM HILL POLICE PERCEPTION OF CHANCE IN TEAM, AREA 
AS A PLACE TO LIVE IN TH$ PAST YEAR ' ' 



Better 



About the same 
7 



Fall, 1975 
77o 
29 



Sprlns, 1977 

23% , 

... 63 "■" ' 



Worse 



TOTAL 

•tN) 



64 

100 
(14) 



14. , 

100 
(22) 



i 

i 



/ 0 

ERIC . 
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• • ■ . ' ' Table 525 

> ♦ ■ 

PERCEPTION bp NUMbIr OF NEIGHBORS WHO WOULD CALL THE 
' • > , POLICE IF . SAW A BURGLARY H'^PPENING . 



North Asylum Hill 

All or: m'o 8 1 . . o £ tohem*^^; 
, Sotfte of ^hem.. .. . - 

A'few them, or almbst 
. .' none^^ 



TOTAL 
(N) 



Total City 

All or most Of them^^^^ 
Some of them 
A" few of them or almost 
none*^ 

TOTAL 
. . ( (N) 



1^75 



1976 



1977 



377o 
30 

33 

100 
(86) 



, 49% 
26 

25 

100 ^ 
(524) 



257o 

32 

s 

it! 

100 
■"(66) 



457o 
25 

30 

100 • 

(227) 



597. 

* 20 : 

%> ^ 

100 
•(850) 



'' ^ ■ V VfData not available ''for this- time period. 



ERIC 



^'s^Cattibine'^, response^ categories* 



„ 26^' 



2 ^ *^ 
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B26 

RESIDEI|: CALLS OR REPORTS , TO JPOLICE 



1975 1-976 



North- Asylum Hill 



Percent who would report 
attempted burglary 82% / * 79% 

(N) (^8) (75) 



Percent burglaries reported 
in past year 77 



(N) ' (13) 



Percent x^ho' called pollpe • 
for any reason In past * - 

year > ^ 42 44 

(N-) (88) (75) 



Total City 

Percent who would report 
attempted burglary 87% 

0) > (556) 



Percent burglaries reported 
in past year 76 



(N) (68) 



Percent who called police 

for any ireason in past ^ 
* year . 37 ' 1 ^ 

• (N) . • (555) ^ ^ 



^Data not available for this time, period, 



Tabl^ B27 J 



PERCEPTION OF NUMBER OF RESIDENTS WILLIN^ TO ANSWER QUESTIONS TO HELP 
POLICE LOCATE PERSON WHO. COMMITTED A CRIME •[ 



1975 



1976 



1221 ^ 



North Asylum Hill 

All or most of ^hem''^ 
Some of them / - 
• A few of them or almost 
none** « 

ioTAL 



Total City 

All or most of them** 
Some of them 
' A few of them or almost 
none** ' • " 

TOTAL 
•. - (N) : 



377, 
30 

13 

100 ' 
(85)- ^ 



49% 
26 " 

25 
100 

(527)" 



25% 
32 

hi 

100 
(65) 



■ V 



L 



26% 
32 

42 

100 
(228) 



46% . 
26. . 

i 

28 

100 . 
(847) 



• 0 



1^ 



\ 



IffData not available for this tlrae^p&riod. - ^ 
• Vf^Combiiiefl response categories. 
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' ' Table B28 » 

PERCENT ,tJHO PERCEIVE 'HAtoFORD POLICE RESPOND "RIGHT AWAY" WHEN 
SOMEONE JN NEIGHBPRHOOD CALLS FOR HELP BY RACE** 

• t 



Black White 
'L. (Nl I a (N) 



North Asylum Hill . . 

1975 66 (34) 76- (46) 

1976 . . . - 53 (43) , 

1977 .39 (93) 70 (116) 



Total City 



1975 .. : 46 (195) '65 ' (278) 



1975 



,1977 ' • * 47 (283) 62 (459) 



As opposed to "taking a while" or "don't know". 



f 



- There id an Insufficient number of cases within this category 
to produce meaningful results (N<30) . 

:}< Data not available for this time period. 



\ 



I 



V 
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Table B29 



PERCENT WHO PERCEIVE HARTFORD POLICE PROTECTION OF PEOPLE IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD 
' [ IS "VERY GOOD" OR "GOOD ENOUGH" BY RACE** 



. North Asylum Hill ^ 
1975 



1976 
1977 



Black 

y. (N) 



82 



49 



White 
'L. ill 



(31) 76 
66 

(85) ' I 76 



(43). 

(40) 

(113) 



Totdl City 
1975 

1976 

1977 



51 (186) 84 (267) . 
* * 



55 



(264) 81 



(437) 



'^'^ As opposed to "not so good'* or "not good at all"- 

- There is an insufficient number of cases within this category 
to produce meaningful results (N<30) • 

^ Data not available for this time period. 



V Table B30 . 

: PERCE^H WHO PERCfilVE HARTFORD POLICE TREAT PEOPLE IN NEIGHBORHOOD 
'VERY WELL" OR "WELL ENOUGH" BY RACE** 



Black White 
7. ' ■ (N) •% (Nl 



ENT WHO PEI 



' North Asvlum Hill ^ , ^ 

. 1975 . -r 91 (44) 

1976' . ^ - , 90 (37) 

'1977 49 (81) * 95 (105) 



Total City * , ' ■ , 

' 1975 65 (1/4) 92 (253) 



1978 

, 197^ „ ' , . 67 (256) 92 ' (415) 

As opposed to "not, so well*' ot "not well at alTJ 

• * 

- There is' an insufficient number of cases within t^is category 
to produce ^meaningful results (N<30) . 

* Data not available for this time period* 



2^7 
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Table B31 

PERCEPTION 0^ WH/^T NEIGHBORS WOULD DO IF SAW SUSPICIOUS STRANGERS 

NEAR' RESIDENT'S DOOR * 



. 1975 1976 1977 

- Check or call the police ' 657. 577. " 4^627, 

Ignore ^if < 35 43 M 

TOTAL 100 ' -100 • 100 

(N) (81) ^- (66) (223) 



■ Total City \ , , 

Check' or call the policte 111 ^ * 757. 

Jgqore it 29 25 

' ft/ TOTAL 100 , " 100 

(N)- (508) " • (834) 




A 



68 



• "^'^Data not ava^^|^))le for this time period. ^ ^ 

^^Combined rdf^pnse categories., .^.^^-^^^^^ ' / 



\ Table B32 

PEftCEIVED AMOUNT OF NEIGHBORHOOD CONCERN OVER 
CRIME HAPPENING, TO OTHERS . • 



\ 



1975 



1976 



North Asylum Hill 

A great deal of concerns 24^ 

" Some concern „ , , 59 

NQt much concern 17 

; TOTAL \ 100 

f (N) (83) 



34% 

38 

28 

100 
(72) 



Total City . 

A great deal of concern 

Some concern ' 

Not much concern • 

ft 

TOTAL 
' • (N) 



357o 
43 

100 
(528) 



^^Data not ^available for this timd period, 
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Table B35 ^ 

ASYLUM HILL POLICE PERCEPTION OF DRUNKEN MEN 
AS A CRIME PROBLEM IN TIJjeiR TEAM AREAv 



Fall. 1^75 ' Spring, 1977 

• ' * . # 

Big problem A17o ' .' 147o. 

t 

Some problem '41 * 77 

Almost no problem \18 

'50TAL ■• lOo' ^ 100 

■ . (N) , . (17) (?2) 
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, Table B34 ' 

' ■ • ■■ " • 

ASYLUM HIIjL POLICE PERCEPTION OF GROUPS OF MEN IN STREETS, OR 
PARKS AS A CRIME PROBLEM IN THEIR TEAM ARfiA 



■ ' Fall, 1975 ' Spring, 1977 

( . • ' . . ■ 

Big problem • ■ 53% 

Some problem 41 ^ ' 68 ' 

• * Almost no ^problem , _6 0 

TOTAL 100 100 

(N) (17) (22) 



# » 



J 



.271 1 

29G 



0 



. r 
Table B35 



ASYLUM HILL POLICE PERCEPTION OF GROUPS OF TEENAGERS IN 
STREET OR PARKS AS A CRIM^ PROBLEM IN THEIR TEAM AREA. . 



4 ■ 



• . Fall, 1975 



Spring. 1977 

• 32% 



Some problem 



35 



68 



Almost no problem 

TOTAL 
(N) . 



100 
^7) 



100 
(22) 



4 
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ASYLUM HILL POLICE PERCEPTION OF PROSTITUTION 
AS. A CRIME PROBLEM IN THEIR ,TBAM AREA ^ - ' 



Fall, 1975 V Spring/ 

•Big problem .. Sr/o '? .86% 



Some problem 12 14 



Almog^t no problem ' '' JO . _0_ 

total' 100 ■ 100 

(N) , ; (17) V- .J22) 
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Indications of Differential 'Program Effects . , 

In Chapter V we saw that thftre was rather mod^ change In some 
resident perceptions aud" attiitudes expected to be affected by the program,^ 
and little or no change' in . others . North Asylum Hill's population 
wa^ Ueterogeneous in k number of^ ways. H^nce, one factor that ccjpld 
account for this pattern, at lea^t potentially, was differential re- 
sponses' of thfe subgroups of • T^esideqts to the? program. 

Detailed investigation of tMs .possiblity could not be done ' - 
* f . 

within the time and budget cofistralnts of this evaluation. Preliminary 
^examination of the data indicated that the patterns change for 
sub'feroups residents were too complex to be sorted out and understood 
easrily. This difficulty is^ exacferbated by the fact that small 
numbers of^ cases, f or the subgroups, particularly in the surveys ;^ 
conducted prior to 1977, make the figures very unstable. Much of the' 
analysis," then, would be uncertain. However, th* preliminary analysis 
indicated that the program may have had ^differential effect?^ on subgroups 
of residents, fhe tables included in this section demonstrate the 
difficulties of ahalysis and the kinds of dif f erences* o})servid 

North Asylum Hill residents differed from one another in a ^ 

. * 

"number of wa^ that might have affected their res^ponse to ,3- crime 
prevention program, for example, length of residence, education 

^or income l^vel, family or household tonfpositiort, age, sex, and 
racial/ethnic backgr^ound Appareht differences in effects were 
observed most consistently for different age and race groups. 

Qyerall, it appears that middle-aged and older residents, those over 

AO, and white residents were more ^positively affected by this program than 

- ■ V 
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other groups*' F,ot sorje .perceptions fhls faitly 'StraightfoA^rd.. 
For example, we noted in Chapter V that otie of the most Important 
chaoges that t^ccnjcved in North AsyUiiii. Hill was increased ease of 
riecognlzlng strangers In the avjea/J Tables B 37 at^d B 38;*indicate that. 

this change was concentrated, at^'ng older^ resJidents and whites. 

» <» . 

The pattern of change appears to^ differ for the two groups. 

Older residents, as a group, sljow a fairly steady In/trease bet^e^n 



1975 and 1977 in the rate at which they report i,t is easy to r«:cognlze 
strangers in the are'h, while for whites the increase is concentrated 
between 1976 and/19J7. However, the numbe'r of cases for the subgroups 
is small for 1975 and 1976, making the percentages for these years 
unstable. Hence, althpugh we can be certain that change occurred 

r 

over the tvro-year period, we cannot be certain when. 

Neither blacks n6r younger residents show any significant change 



in ease of stranger recognition.. It should be noted that both of \' 

■ i ■ ■■ ■ ■ ^ 

^these groups found it easier to recognize strangers than their counter, 
parts in 1975. The effect of the change among older residents and 
whites was to make them more like th.e other .two grqups. 

Simi-liar patterns may be observed for attitudes and perceptions 
that showed no apparent c^iange in the North Asylum Hill population .as 
a wljble^ For examplp, residents* -perceptions of the amount of 
neighbors' concern over crime happening ^to others did not appear to 
change. However., older residents and whites were much-itiore likely, 
to rjepprt that neighbors had "a »gr|at deal^' of such concern in 1977 .. 
than they had in 1975 (Tables. B 39 - B 40) ; Again, small numbers of 
cases for the earlier survey yaArs makes analysis of the year-tO'-year 
changes impossible* ^^ ftaitw ^ounger res tderlts * ' and blacks* perceptions 
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wete/more 'positive than their ^counterparts' in 1975 and did n<^ • 
change significantly. , However, here whitep and older residents had 
become more-' positive by 1^77 • ' * ^ . 

A^different pattern of change* appears for residents ' *use 

' ' ' ^ ' ' \ • ' - 

of neighborhood spaces (Tallies B 41 ^ increase in 

walking somewhere in the'- neighborhood and liking to use the park 
reported .in Chapter appe^jir only for wh^^tes., THe 'effect of the 
Incxrease^ is fo make this* group, more like blacks, who had reported 
greater use of space ii\. 1975 and did no t ch'ange- 8ig9t'£^^^antly over 
time.^^^he younger and old^r age groups both, increased their use of ^ 
space at about the same rate^ SimiJ.arlyi the increase in-having 
a regular arrangement with neighbora to watch one another's homes 
is concentrate(4J>toong^hite8, witl; no differences • between age groups 

^ ■ ' . . ^ t' / 

(TablQs B45 - B46) . ^ * ' ( 

^ Yet another pattern of change appeared in attitudes toward polic 

y ■ ' 

In Chapter V we discussed the significant decline in positive 
attitudes that occurrec^ among blacks while whites remained positive 
'(Tables B28 B \30)\ A similar diPcline in positive f ee iin&'*occurred ' 
among younger residents while attitudes among; . the older age^group ^ 
remained'stable' (Tables B47- B 49). , 

finally, on certain attitudes toward the:, neighbol^hood and lieighb 
p8 appear to change in opposite directions • Older residents 
tes were generally more likely to say they felt part of a 
neigH|?prhood and that neighbors were tfrt^^^rt who helped each Other 
in l!;9H than in 1976, though their feelings in these areas were* 
about|t^e same in 1977 as thfey. had been In 1975 (Tables B 50 - B 53) . 
Younger pfeiopie aqd blacks, on the other" hand, showed a more or less 



steady deQline in feeling part o£ the neighborhood and perceiving 
neighbora as .helpf.ul. 

/ • • . • • 

■ Hence, a variety of patterns of change appear in the data, 
Tbe small number, of cases fo? subgroups^ in the sur^vey samples from the 
* -earlier years make .it impossible fo Judge with) certainty Just-'how 
.much change thOT^s in this resident population' or Vhen it*8ccurred. 
.'Therefore, detailed analysis of change over tfime cannot be done for 
population subgroups. 

jOn the other hand, the consistent apparent imj^act o-f the program 

r 

on older f-esidents and whites i4 unlikely to have occurred by chance. 

^ " ' ■ • I " 

' The "fact tha<t positive findings for thede subgrojps repeatedly -appear 

.* in- the data, regardless of the findings for thfeir tounterparts^ leads 

us to conclude that the program prabably did affect them. It is 

appropriate that they^ should be n^st affected because, at the time 

• ^implementation began, it was these two subgroups who were most vic- 

, timized and most afraid. However, the patterns do point to important 

iimit'S of the analysis , in Chapter V.and an'area where additional 

analysis is needed/ • * ^ 
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Table B37 

PERCEtCT WHO FIND IT EASY TO RECOGNIZE A, STRANGER IN 'THEIR* 

NEIGHBORHOOD BY AGE , . 



> ^ .1 
Less' 40 or 

Than 40 More 

(N)- • % . (N) 



Nortli Aavlum Hill f'"""^ \ 

■ I ■ V .. ■ . ■ • 

1975 i .30 (55) 15 (32) 

1976 . , 25 (45), 26 (30) 

1977 , * 33 (138) 31 (81) 



Total City 

1975 48 (278) 48 .(265) 

1976 * vt ' 
X977 . 53 (417) 50.,,. (^11> 



V 



^- Data not available for this time |erlod. 
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Table B38 



PERCENT WHO FlliDlT TSASY TO RECOGNIZE A STRANGER IN THEIR 

NEIcteORHOOD BY RACE 



North Asvlum Hill 
1975 



1976 
1977 



< ^ 



Total City 
1975 

1976 

1977 



Black . * • White I 

%• (N) I m. 



39 



(32) ■• 9 ' . (48) 
18 . (45) 
(92) 31 (112;). 



* • 



51 (196) 48 (283) 

•k * 
55 (288) 52 (452) 



- There Is" an Insufficient number of cases with'ln this category 
produce meaningful results (N<30). 

* Data not available tgrjihis time period. 



. • • > Table . B39' ^' 

PERCEIVED, AMOUNT DF NEIGHBORHOOD CONCERN OVER 
CRlilE ^HAPPENJjNG TO -OTHERS BY AGE 



4 



♦ 




Leas Than 40 


40 oi: more 


V 

f 

r 


21 


26 . 

1 ■ 

\ 

< 


22 


\ 


North Asvlum Hill • 


* < • 


• 


• 


1 


A great 4Gal 


-\ 

29% 


38% 


21% 


16% 


Some 


57 ' 


31 


si 


62 


Not Much 


14 


3.1 


25 


22 


• 

TOTAL 


100 s 


100 


100 


100 


(N) 


(52) 


:. (45) 


(140) 


(30) 


Total City 










A great deal 


36% 




3r/o 


• 

35% :. 


Some 


45 




47 


41 * 


, Not MUch 


19 




16 




TOTAL 


lOp 




loo 


100 


(N) 


(276) 


Mr 


(427) (264) , ' 



58% 
32 ' 
10 
100 
(83) 



43% 
' >3 

14 
100 
(425) 



- Ther^ Is an insufficient number of caseV within this category to 
/ produce meaningful results (N<30). \, 

* / ^ " 

^ Data not available for this time period. 
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Table B40 . . 

PERCEIVED AMOUNT OF • NEIGHBORHOOD CONCERN OVER CRIME HAPPENING 
, • TO OTHERS BY RACE * . 



North Aaylum Hlll ^ 
A great deal 
Some 

Not Much 
TOTAL 
(N) 

i 

Total City 

A great deal 
Some 

Not Much 
TOTAL 
(N) 







4 


I 


• 

1 


\ * 
Black 




* \ 

• \ 

White 


^ 75 




IZ . 2i 

n 


Is. 


317, 


• 


247. 167, 


' 1 

327, 


47 


- 


52 73 ' 


•36 


22 




' r 0/. n 
1 2^. 11 


J A 


100 




100 100 


100 


(32) 




/ni\ //. c\ 

(91) (45) 




367, 




■'ll7o ■ 357, 




37 




'47 . 


ye 


27 




' 10 18 




100 




100 100 " 




\(188) 




' (283) (283) 





- There is an insufficient nuniber of* cases for meaningful 
results (N<30). " ♦ . • . - * 



* Data not available for this" time period 
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Table B41 

PERCENT WHO WALK SOMEWH^^ IN" THE NEIGHB'ORHOOD DURING' THE DAY 
' ■ "ALMOST DAILY" OR "A FEW "TIMES A WEEK" BY AGEf 



I V s 



Less ^ ■ 40 or 
.Than 40 , More 



4 


' ' la • 


' <N) 

V 


% . 


(N)" - 


Nnr^l^ AQirlitm Hill 


/ 


.\ 






' . 1975 


54 „ 


(55) 


50 


(32) 


.1976 , 


51 


. (40) 


60 


(30) 


' 1977. /. 

f 


. 72 


(ui;) 


71 


•(85) 


To.tal City ^ 
1975 


. 60 


(278) 


• 

57 


(265) 


1976 










1977 




(426) 


,50 


(425) 



As opposed to walking vsomewhiere in the neighborhood during 
I the day "about once a w^e^", "less often", or "never". 



* Data pot available for this time period. 



er|c : 
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Table 'B42 t 



PERCENT WHO WALK SOMEWHERE IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD DtJRpG THE DAY 
ALMOST DAILY*' OR^'A FEW TIIIES A WEEK" BY RACE** 



Black 



White 



North Asvfum HlXl 

1975 

1976 
. . 1977 



Total City. 
1975 

1976 



64 



(34) 50 
56 



/ 

(48) 
(45) 



67 (97) 72 .^,<U7) 

60 (199) . 59 (285) 
57 ^ (295) 61 (464) 



As oppo8ed to "about once a week" less often", or "never". 

- There is an Insufficient number of cases in this category 
for meaningful results ^(NOO) . ., 



* Data not available for this time period. 
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Table b43 

PERCENT WftO LIKE TO USE A PARK NEAR HOl!lE BY AGE t! 



Less 40 or . 

Than 40 Mbre - 

% « (N) % (N5 



' Norih Asvlum Hlfl 



1975 . ^ ' 24, (55) 15 (31) 

1976 22 . (4^ 18 (30) 

1977 ^ ' 31 (139) 22 (85) 

2. ■ ' ^ : ■■ ' 

Total City 

1975 • 46 , (210) 24 (220) 

1976 .. * * .. 

1977 ' . • . 48 (424) 25 (426) 



/ 

i / 



^ Data not available for this tinva period. 



f 

i 



i 



} 



1 
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Table B44 

.PERCEJrr WHO LtKE TO USE-PAKK NEAR HOME RACE, 



North Xsvlurg Hill 
1975 
1976 
I977I " 

Total City • 
* 1975 

1976 

1977 



Black 



3.2 



30 



(34) 



(94) 



34 



38 



White 

'Ll (Ml 



0 

•'13 
16 
24 



(47) 
.(44) 
(118) 



(200) 34 (281) 



(275) 37 



(462) 



4- There is an insufficient number of cases in this category for 
meaningful results (N<30). , ^ . . ^ 



* Data not available for this time period. 
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Table B4! 



PERCENT WHO HAVE REGULAR ARRAflGEMENT WITH NEIGHBORS TO WATCH ONE 

ANOTHElTS HOMES BY AGE ^ f 



North Asvlum Hill 



L^ss 

Than 40 
7. (N), 



40 or 



(N) 



1975 


* 


19 


(55) / 


1-7 


(32) 


1976 




16 • 


(45) . 


11 


C30) 


1977 


28 


(141) 


24 


(84) 



Total City 
1975 

' 1976 

.1977 



31 (210) 



25 



32 (220) 



(425) 34 (425) 



.* Data not available for this time period. 
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' Table B46 

• PERCENT WHO HAVE REGULAR ARRANGEafiSNT WITH NEIGHBORS 
* TO WATCH ONE ANOTHER'S HOMES BY RACE 



• » 

»- 

/ . . 

NortpL AsVlum Hill i 


Black. 

t . cm 

to 


White 


(N) ■ 


^ 1975 


28 


(340 


- ^ 9 


(48) 


1976 


22 

f 


(30) 


9 ■ 


(45) 


1977 


31 


(24) 


24 


(117) 


* 

Total City " 




s 






1975 


38 


(199) 


27 


(285) 


■ 1976 










1977 


31 


(294) 


-28 


(464) 



/ 



* Data not available fpr this time 'period, 



/ 
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4 - Table B47 

PERCENT WHO PERCEIVE THATHARTFORD POLICE COME* '-'RIGHT AWAY" 
MffiN SOMEONE IN THE NEIGHBOBHOOD CALLS, FOR HELP BY AGE** 



40. or 

' Thati 40' More 



% . (N)- - (N) 

i 



North Asvlum Hill 

1975 , 68 (54) 77 (31) 

1976 / ,43 (43) - , 

1977 *' ,45 (141) 70 (83) 

Total City 

1975 60 (272)' 60 ' (259) 

1976 / * * 
^^1977 53 (417) . 61 . (414) 



** As opposed to "take a w&le".or "don't know". 

- There ''is an insufficient number of cases within this category 
to produce meaningful results (N<30) . 



Data not available foir this time period. 




Tab^e B48 " 

P.ERCENT WHO PERCEIW. HARTFORD POLICE PROTECTION OF PEOPLE . . ^ 
IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD IS "VERY GOOD" OR "GOOD -"ENOUGH" W% AGE**^ ' 



' • Less ' 40 or • 

; Than 40 . More . 

North Asylum Hill \ " ( 

1975 \ 80 • (50) 80 (30) 

' . 1976 , ■ _y 48, ; ^(41) . > 

( - ■ ■ ■ ' » 

1977 . , 53. (130) 76 |p?2) 

■ \ " ' ' ' 



Total City 

1975 L 68 (260) 79 (253) 

.1976 ' ' * ^ * ., 

1977 63 (403) 80 (3:8) 



As opposed to "hot so good" and "*not good at" all" . 

- There. is an insufficient number of cases within this category 
to produce meaningful results (N<30) . . . ' V 



* Data not available for this time period. 
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■' Tattle B49 * . 

PERCENT WHO PERCEIVE THAT HARTFORD POLICE TREAT NEIGHBORHOOD 
' ' RESIDENTS "VERY WELL" 0^ "mii ENOUGH" BY AGE ' ^ 



Less 40 or , 



* Than 40 More 

\ ■ ' . % ' (li) ' .. 7o (N) 



North Asylum Hi.ll 



» 



1-^ : 



1975 ^ 90 (47) 78 (30) 

1976 ■ 79 (40) 

1977 -J 54 * (121) 100 (74) 



Total City ' 

1975 K 78 , (253) ^90 (489), 

1976 V I ' * 

. . 1977 ■ ■ 75 / (390) 89 (362) 



**"«As opposed to "not ^o welT' atld "not wel'l at all". • ^ 

- There ie an insufficient number of cases within this category 
to proc^uce pieanlngf ul results* (N<30) . 

Data not available for this time period'i 



' Table B50 " • ' 

PERCENT WHO FEEL PART OF A NEIGHBORHpOD H^RE BY AGE^V* - 



1- ' . \ 



\s 40 or 

Than\ 40 More . ' 



North Asylum Hill \ 

■ 1975 . 41 (S'S) \ ZT ' (32) 



1976 25 (44) -^^26 (30) 



1977 ^7 (141) 45 ; (82) 



Total City 

1975 41 (274)' 50 (262) 

1976. ■ , ^--^ ^ ^ * 

1977^ -^44 • ■ (422) 55- (414) 

■ ■ ■ , /• 

' . - ( V ; . ' . 

As opposed to feeling the neighborhood jLs "just a. place to live. 



pata not available for this tiafce period* 



t 
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\ Table B51 

PERCENf WHO FEEL PAR^ OF NEIGHBORHOOD HERIe BY RACE ' 



Black ■ White 



North Asylum Hill ^ ' 

mS/' 42. (33). 34 (47) 

1976 ■ ' '34 (30) *15 (44), 

V 

.1977 23 (93) 42 (1.15) 



Total City 

1975 ' 45" (194) 48 (283) 

1976 * * . 

• ■ • ■ ■ * 

^ • » 'l977 56 (291) 48 (456) 



\ 



* Data not available for this time period. 
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Table B52 

PERCEWt WHO FEEL NEIGHBORS MOSTLY HELP EACH OTHER BY AQE** 



North Asvlum Hill 



Less ^ 40 or 
Than 40 More 

(N) 7, (N) 

\ 



1975 , 47 (54) 46 (32) 

1976 14 (44) 

1977 • 33 (136) " 40 (82) 



/ 

J ■ 



• I 

Total City 

1975' • -• 47 (271) 50 (2^5) 



1976 . ■ ■ , fc • « 

1977 ^ ^ 42 (413) 53 (407) 

4 



** As opposed to feeling neighbors "mostly go their own ways". 

- there is an insufficient number of cases within this category 
to produce meaningful results (N<30) . 

* Data not available for this .lime period. 



s 
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Table' B53 

PERCENT WHO FEEL nAgHBORS MOSTLY- HELP EACH OTHER BY RA^E** 

■ ■ f . ' ... . ' • • 



Black White 
% (Nl I (Ml 



North Asylum Hill ^ 
1975 
1976 
1977 



Total City 
1975 

1976 

1977 



\ 



54 (33) 38 (48) ^ 
16 (43) 



23 



(91) 47 (112) 



50 (194) 46 • (284) 
* * 



48 (284) 45 



(447) 



■>'<* As opposed to feeling neighbors "mostly go their own 



way 



- There is an insufficient numbe'r o^ cases for meaningful resul 
■ (N<3Q). 

* Data not. available for this time' period. 



APPENDIX C 
RESIDENT SURVEY INTERVIEW SCHEHpLE 



Following are^ the questions asked in the 1977 resident survey. The 
great majotfity of these questions (fere asked in the three earlier surveys 
as well. As mentioned in Appendix A above, the 1975, schedule consisted of 
a subset of quections asked on 1973 with a few minor changes* Several 
questions we»e added ^ 1976 and 1977; these additions are noted when they 
occur. . ^ n ' • . 

« * > 

The questions are listed sequentially as they were asked 4 Omitted 
ques^ioQ numbers are those assigned to instructions for interviewers, which 
have not been typed. Response categories for closed-ended items are 
are underlined in the questions. 



Cover Interview 



18. Now, would you tell me how marijTTreiSple ,in your household, who are 18 

years old or. older, have lived at this address for six months or more? 

(If any) : 

l\» We would like to conduct our interview with, someone in the household 
who is randomly selected. In order to make this random selection, I 
need to know, first, how many males, 18 years or older there are in 
your household. How many. are there wtio have lived here for at least 
six months? 

A . ■ . ■ - . . • 

20. Are there any males under 18 who are married? (If ^o, how many have 
lived , here for at least sijc months?) , 

21. How many females 18 years old or older are there in your household 
whd have lived here for at least six months? . 



22. Are there any females iJhider 18 who are married? (If so, how mauy 
have lived here for at least six months?) ' 



23. Are all these men and woiaen you have mentioned living here at the 
present ti1ne5 

> '• ■ • ■ . , 

24. Is there anyone elsd over 18 that you haven' t mentioned who lives 
here but who is temporarily away, or someone who isn't a member of 
the family like a rd'omer? (If so, how many have lived here for at 
least six months?) 
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25, O.K., that's fine. Now aco^ding to my selection table with (NUMBER 
OF ADULTS) total living he^e in this house we want to interview ' 



* ■ 



la (he/ish6) home now? 



(AH cover sheet Informahts) ; ^ . 

26. Now I would like to ask you Just a couple of '(Questions about where 
you live. Do you or your famllyN^jwrn or rent your hpme? 

(If rents); 

11 . Does the owner live in the building? 

28« In which city or town and state did you livelbefore. you moved to- 
this address? 

If HARTFORD (Could you'- give me the number and; street where you lived?) 



(If household has no eligible R) : , 

30. And what is your background— is it Oriental, Black, White Spanish or 
Indian? ' • . 



31, Where were you bom? 



V 



33. What country did most of your family come from originally - that is 
before they came to the United States (or Canada)? 

I 

34. I need to know who lives here with you. I don't need names, but only 
how they are related to you. Let's start with you. 

^5. How old (was/were) (PERSON) on (his /her /your) last birthday? ^ , 

36,- And (ts/are) (PERSON) married, widowed, separated, divorced or never 
married (SINGLE)? 

38, Is there anyone ^Ise that you haven't mentioned who lives here but is ^ 
^ temporarily away or someone who 'isn't a member ojE the family, like a i 

roomer? * 



ERIC . . 
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; ^ / ^ . ' Interview Schedule 

i 

Neighborhood , _ ' 

. AU First I'd like-to start by asking you about your neighborhood. 

In genofal, is it pretty easy for .you to tell a stranger from someone 

who lives in this area, or 1$ it pretty hard to knpw a stranger when 
you see one? ^ , 

A2. In: the past year, you remember seeing any strangers'in your 
neighborhood whose behavior made you suspicious? 

(If yes): • 

A3* Did this happen once or more than once ? (About how many .times in the 
past year?) ■ ,^ 

A4. Did you do anything, like check on the situation, or call th6 polic e 

/ or did y«u ignore it? , . * • 

(All): 

A5. What do you think your neighbors would do if they saw someone suspicious 
outside your door - do you think they would probably check on the 
situation or call the police , or would they projbably ignore It ? 

I 

A6. In some neighborhoods, pe6ple do things together-and help each other - 
in other neighborhoods, people mostly go their own ways. In general, . 
..what kind of neighborhood woul4 you say this is, mostly one \^here 
people help each other or one vhere people go their own ways ? 



A7, 



Would you say you really .feel a part of a neighborhood here, or do 
you think of it more as just a. place ,to live ? . . 



A8. In general, in the past year ,or so do you think this neighborhood has 
» ^ gotten to be a better place to live., a worse place to live, or has it 
Sta^^d about the aame ? 

t * 

A9, What is the most important way in which it is (better /worse) ? 

AlO. Five years from now, do you think this neighborhood will be a better '* 
place to live than it is now, worse , or about the same as it is now ? 

* ■ ■ -« 

All. In the past year, Ijiave you gone to cny /meetings of any group concerned 
with problems in this neighborhood? / 



iEr!c 
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(If yes) : 

A12. About how many meetings like that have you gope to in^ the past year?, 
(All) J 

A13. Could you tell me the name of any groups- you know of (including any 
you've'been talking about) that are-working on problems in this 
neighborhood? (Any others?) 

•# ■ 

(Asylum Hill only - 1977 only): ' - 

^5. Have *you ever heard of: ^ . ' 

a) Sigourney Square Civic Association (SSCA)? 

b) ■ Western Hill organization (WHO)? * 

c) Central Asylum Hill Association (CAHA)? . „ . 
^d) Police Advisory Committee (PAC)? 



((For each group known) : 

AJL6 ' ^ 

c) As far as you know, what is the main purpose of (GROUP)? 

d) Overall, how much good do you think (GROUP) has done - a lot /some 
"or not very much ? 

• e) ts your h^me in the area in which (GROUP) works? ^ ^ 
(If yeij) : / 

f) In the past -year, have you gone to any meetings, or activities 
sponsored by ' (GROUP)? 

g) ' H»w many? . • 

h) Are you a Theraber of (GllOUP)? ' . " . 

\) What 'was your main'r.eason for (joining/ not joining) (GROUP)? 

(If na): 



k) F|)w is that? 



Z98 
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(Outplde Asylum Hill only): 

•A17.- How much goW (have these/has this) group.(8) done - a lot , some, or 
not very much ? •=-.—» 

(Ali): < 

A18. How many people, both adults and children, would you say are 

usually on the street on front of your home during the. daytime - 

Q lofc' some, a few or almost none ? 

A19. How about after dark, how many people would you say are* usua-lly 

on the street in^front, of your house - a loL , some, a few , or ' 
almost^ none ? ) ' = — 

A20. During W -day do most of the people you see on the streets 
live around here, about half and half^ or do most of them 
come fr( ^ outside the neighborhood ? ' ~ ' ^. 



A21. Whenj you think-about cars, motorcycles, and buses, that- pass in fronf 
of^our home during the daytime, would you desotibe the traffic as 
veitv busy, busy , moderate , light or very light ? ^ 

A22. And at night, how would you describe the traffic in front of your 
home - yerv busy, busy , moderate , light , or very light ? 

. ' ^ ^- > 

A23. -How many days dilrlng the past week were you outside your house -or 
apartment for some period of time - sitting on the porch or steps 
working in the yard, or something like thkt? ^ ' 



A24. Js. there a public park near where you live?, 

. * * 
A25. Is it a place you like to go to or walk through, or not? 
(If no) : - 

A26. Why is that? i . * - 

"(All): ' • . 

?n^nf'!J! T^"^ ^^^^ '° P^«°« this neighborhood 
during the day - would- you say almost eW d^y. a few times a wppW 
once a week , less often , or nevdr f . ■ ~~~ — 

A28. And after dark» about how often dD you walk sdme place in this 

neighborhood - almost every night, a few times a t^ Apk. once a week . 
less often, or nevef ? ^ 



(If ever) : | ♦ . -, * j uj 

A29'. And after dark, about how often do you^alk some place in this 

' neighborhood - a lmost every nlfeht . a few time s a w^ek, once a week. 
less often , or never ? 



(All) : ' , r ^ . 

A30. When you go out at night In your neighborhood, do you often drive or 

get someone to drive you rather than walk? 

• ■■ » 

A31. Do you usually carry anything for protection when you wall* In your 
neighborhood - such as a weapon, a whistle, or tear gas? 

A32. • During an ordinary week about how many days are'4:here when no one 
at all Is home for some time during the daytime? 



3|ii 



(If any) : . ' . 

A33. About how many hours a day Is that (that no one Is home)? 



(All): u u 

A34. And during an ordinary week, aboyit how many evenings -are there when 
no one at all Is home for periods after dark? 

A35. Do you have special. l«cks on your doors? (All of them or just some?; 

A36. Have you had your valuables engraved with your name or some 
Identification In case they are stolen? 



mlc 



A37*. Have you ^nd any of your neighbors ever mide an arrangement to watch 
one another's houses when you are not at home? ^ 

(If yes) : ' , v 

AB8. Do you do that all, the time , or just on special occasions, such 

as vacations? 

s 

ASg^^ Do you have anything else to protect you: home from being broken Into 

• ♦ 

A40. How many of the people living In this area do you think always 

lock their doors during, the daytime " all of them , most o£ them. 
some of them, a few of them , or almost none? 



Tlow many of the people living in this area do you ycftink would report 
a crime to the, police, such as a burglary, if they saw it happening to 
someone they did not know - all of them , most of /them , some of them , 
a few of uthem or almost none? ^ 



A42. 



How many people living in this area do you think would report a crime 
to the police, such as a burglary, if they saw it happening to 
someone they did not know - all of them , most of them , some of them 
a few of them , or almost none? '. .* 



A43* How many people living in this area do you think would be willing 
to help with a group that was concerned with preventing crime 
In this area - all of them , most of them , ^ ftsome of them , a few of them , 
or almost n<^ne ? ' ^ 

A44. When neighbors are concerned and try to keep crime from happening tp 

others - how much difference do you think it makes in the amount of crime 

^ in a neighborhood - a lot of difference , some difference , or * 
not much difference at all? 



A45. How much do you think people in your area are concerned with 

preventing crime from happening to others living l(iere - a great deal , 
some, or not much ? 



A46* How do you think this has changed in the past year- are people in 
your area more concerned with preventing crime, less concerned or * 
about the same as they were a year ago? * 



(Asylum Hill only) : \ V 

A48. In the past year, some streets In Asylum Hill have been closed or ^ 
.narrowed,, some have been made one-way. Do you know about these stredt 
changes oi( not? (1976 - 1977 only)* 

(If yes) : 

A49. Overall, 4o you think these changes are a good i^a , not a good Tdea , 
'or are you not sure ?* (1976 - 1977 only) 
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A50o In what ways, if any, have these changes improved the neighborhood? 
(1977 only) 

4 

f 

A51. In what way's, if any, have, these cbSnges made the neighborhooa\worse? 
' (1977 only) ' ( 

' ■ { 
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'1^2! IhSlng^again about the people, adults and children that yoj see on 
the street in front of your house during the day - would you say ^ . 
there are more people on the street than a year ago, Wr people, or 
is it about the same ? (1977. only) 



A53. How abo<it yoyr neighbors, do you. see more of your ne^hbors out o^ ycr^ 
street c^rin^ the day than you did a year ago, or fej^er of them, -or 
fhflt flbottt" the same? . (1977 only) 



A54. And how about the cars, motorcycles, and^ buses that pass in front of 
' your hotne during the day - would you say the traffic is hpvier.than 
■ It was a year ago, lighter , or aj>out the same? (1977 only) 



Police ' 

(All): AU J . 

Bl. Now I'd like to talk about the Hartford Police Department. Aboiit 
how often do you see a Hartford- policeman in' this neighborhood on 
foot - several times a day , almost every day , a. few time a week, once 
, a week , a few, times a month , or almost never? 

■■^ ■■ IS" 

And about how often do you see Hartford policemen patrolttLn^ the streets 
In a tar or on a motor scooter - several times a day , almost every day, 
Sveral times a week, once a week , a few times a month, or almost never ? 



B2, 



0 



B3. When someone in this neighborhood calls the Hartford Police Department 
for help, do th^y usually come right away , or dp they take quite- , 
a while to come? 

0 

BA. Have you had occasion to call the Hartford Police Department for help 
or about a crime in the last year or so? 



(If yes): ' 
,B5. What was it about? 



♦ . 

B6, ' How satisfied were you with the help you received from the police 

very satisfied, somewhat satisfied , hot too satisfied, or not at al l 



very 
satisfied? 



(All) ; 

B7o If you came home and found signs that someone had tried break. in. 
but nothing was stolen, would you report it to the police? 



B8. ,Why is that /Why not? 
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B9* If you were robbed on the street and had some money stolen would you 
report it to the police? ' . *' , 

BIO. Why is that/Why not? 



BU. Overall/ how -wou;.d you rate the job 'j^he Hartford Police Department 

does protecting people in this neighborhood - very good , good enough , 

not as good > or not good at all? ' * 
— ^ 

' . . . ■ ^. 

BI2/ And how would you rate the way the Hartford police usually treat people 
in thiis neighborhood - very well , well enough , dot so well j or not w6ll 
at all? ' 



B13. If 0 stands for very poorly and 10 stands for extremely welL - 

in general, how would ygu rate the way white people are treated by 
Hartford police? . . . 



How about blacks - what number would you give for the way they are 
• • usually treated by Hartford police? 

I- . . ■ 

. B15, And how about Spanish speaking people, which number would you give ^or 
^ the way the Hartford police treat them in general? 

B16, Doy^^u think police services in this neighborhood have gotten better , \ 
5^ise, pr stayed the same , over the past year? (1976 - 1977 only) * 

f ■ Oi^ 

(Asylum Hill only) : ' ^ * . " * 

B18, As far as you know, have there been any changes in the police service. 

or the way police are organized in this neighborhood in thef last year * 

or two? (1977 Only) 

(If yes) : > 

B19, Tell me about that . (1977 only) ' ■ . ' 

« * ■ 

Fear •♦ ' • ' "r ' ' » 

(All): , . 

CI, In the d^time, how worried are you about being >held ' up on the street, 
threatened* beaten up or anything of that , sort in your neighborhood? 
Wo'uld you say you are very worried , somewhat worried , just a little ' * 
•^rried, or not at all worried? ' '~' ' \^ • 
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And how about at, night. h4 ^rrled are you about that .sort of thing 
m your nelghborhc^bd - very worried , ^somewhat worried, ]nst a little 
rrled . nr nnt ]at all wprrie-d ? ^ 



wo ^ 

r 



And how worried are you about your home being broken into ,or. entered., 
lllekally in the daytime when.no one .is home? Wourd you. say you are ..... 
tii^SIiS* somewhat worried , just a little worried/ or nol.al^ 
wo rried ? ^ • \ ; . . 

And how abou't at night,, . how worried are you about y^^' ^^l^^ltl 
broken into then when you're no^t. at home very worried , somewhat 
<^^^r^A, ^n»t ; little worried , or. not at all worried? < 

Think Of a scale from 0 to 10. " Zeto stands fo? no possibility at all 
and ten stands for extremely lik.ly. Wing; the*^ course o.f a year, ^ ^ 
how likely is it- tha t ' ' 

a) ; someo.ne would break, into your (house/apartment) when no one is hdme 

b) your pu«e/wallet would be sna.tched in'your neighborhftbd 

■ c) someon^uld take sdmethirig.f rgm you on the street by. force or . 
threat £n" your helgHborhbod- ^ ^ * ' ' 

d) someone would beat yo^^ up 'or. hurt you -on the street in your 

neighborhood ^ ^ ... 

n,(?ine'the dav - how safe 'do ybu feel or Joyld you feel being out _ 
aC in your neighborhpod -.verr^. reasonably safe , somewhat unsafe 

or very .unsafe ? " 

How about after dark haw safe Jo you feel or would you feel being 
. out alone in your neighborhood - very safe,, reasonably safe , 
* aomew tot unsafe r very, unsafe? , _ , . . 

■ ' .* „ Ho^ nf cfime-r elated" problems that exist-in 

I am going to read you a, list ot ctune reiate ,F 

some areas, "tor each, I want you to tell m« whether it IS a bl^ 

s^m^^r^ or.almost no probjem . in your neighborhood? 

" , , , p) Drunken men 

a-) People selling illegal drugs . V 

# , • ' ' , f) Prostitution 

b) .People using Illegal drugs .. • ^ 

'c) Groups of teen-agers around' in tH^ streets or parks , 



some 



; d) GrouiSs of men in the slreets or, parks 
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. , . . . • . , 

(If any rated as big problem or sorae problem): 

CIO. Have you or any of your neighbors tried to ,do anything about (this/thaae) 
problem (s)? . . 

/) ■ 

Cll, What have you dontf? , ^ 



_? Is that a bift problem ^ some problem , or 



(All): , 

C12. How .about 

almAst no problem ? 

a) Stealing cars 

b) Burglary - breaking into people's homes 
Robbing people on the street 

• d) Holding up. and robbing small stores or businesses 

e) People being beaten up or hurt on the streets 

... ■ ^ 

f) Crimes against the elderly 

• \ ( . 

g) Crimes committed by 8chool'*aged youths ^ 



1^ 



/ 
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C13. Overall, what do you think is the most important crime problem in 
your neighborhood? 

^' / . 

C14, Over the past year, would you say that 'crime in this p^ghborhood 
has gone up y ^one down , or q^tayed about the same ? 

Victimization 

We have some specific questions to ask' you about crimes that may have happened 
to you or a m^ber of your household during the past year within the Hartford 
city limits. . ^ . ^ • V 

Dlo a) During the past year, since a y^ar ago (MONTH), did anyone enter your 

(house /wartment), (garage, or any other building on your property), 
who didrt't have a tight to be there, to steal, something? • ' 

■ * ' 

1?). (Other than tliat) Did you find any sign that someone tried tg break 
in but did not 'succeed auch as a forced window or-lock, bt jimmied 
door? ^ • ^ . ' 

.(TX ' Di^ anyone steal something who had a right to be, in yotir house, such 
as, a neighbor, repairman, or delivery man? ^, . -> 

. • , ■. \ ' ^ ■ - 

d) Did you (or any member of 'J^6ur ho*usehold) have yo^ur pur§e or any of 
its content8 snatched without force or-* the threat^ ^f force? . 
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e) Did anyone take or try to take something fr:om you (or any member 
of your hOU8ehold)<^ by using force or the threat of force? 

f) ' Tcy the best of your knowledge, was anything stolen from your 

mailbox during the oast year? ' ' ^ ^ 

g) To the besr of your knowledge, were there any other times when 
someone broke or tried to break into yaur mailbox in the past year? 

h) Did anyone steal your car or use it without ^your permission? 

1) (Other than that) Did you find any signs that someone tried to 
steal your car or use it without permission? 

j) Did you (or any member of your- household) have any other property stolen 
that did not involve breaking into your home or using force or the 
threat of force, such as somlthlng you left outside* of . your home, 
something taken from your car or part of your car? ' ^ 

k) (Other than the things you have mentioned) During the past year, 
were you or any member of your household threatened with any 
weapon or tool, or beaten up, or attacked? 

1) (Other than that) During the past year, did anyone attempt to forcibly 
rape, molest, or sexually abuse you (or anyoije in the 'household)? 

m) Did anyone purposely destroy or damage anything belonging to you 
including your (hduse/apartment) or car, such as breaking your 
windows or lights, slashing the tirea on your car, marking the 
doors of your (house/apartment) or burning' something? We are 
interested only in your property or property you are responsible for. 
This does notM.nclude street lights or common territory, such as the 
halls of an apartmfent building, 

(The following set of probes vas asked for each of the above when a crime 
had occurred) : * ' ^ 

a) (IF SOMETHING WAS STOLEN) Was it worth $50 or more? 

b) What month and year did h appen? 

c) Did you or anyone else inform the, police? 
(If yes): > ^ 

d) Did (you/PERSON) or the policeman fill out a formal report? 

e) Did you eVer again hear from the police about this? 
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D2, Now I am going to read soma statements. For each, I want you to teH 
me whether you agree or dlsa/airee . t . . 

People in your neighborhood have a lot of say in 'what police it>. ' 
The police don't really understand the people in your neighborhood. 



The police In your neighborhood really. try to do what is best for 
the people that live there. » 

* ■■ • 

Police don't spend their time on the problems the people. In your 
neighborhood really care about. \ . ^ *, 

When there la ^ crime problem, it ,1s basically the fault of the 
citizen. . v J 

Reporting mlnor^trljnes to jpolice is a waste of time. 

No matter what police or citizens do, crime in your neighborhood 
will keep going up. : ^ . ' 

If police got more help and cooperation from citizens, they could 
reduce crime in your neighborhood. 
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DEMOGRAPHICS 

El. Finally, we have Just a few questions for background information. 

How much education have you had? (IF "HIGH SCHOOL" OR "COLLEGE": 
Did you graduate?) 

E2, How long have you been living in this (house/apartment)? 



E3. -And what is your background -is it Oriental . Black, White . Spanish 
or American Indian ? 

(If not American Indian): 
E4. Where were you born? 

(If born in U.S. or Canada ^nd not black): . . n ~ ^t,.^ h« 

E6. What country did most of your family come from originally - that is 
before they came to the United States (or Canada) 

if.^^'^re you (or anyone 18 or older living with you) out of a job and looking 
for work? , 

E8. Who is that? (Anyone else?) 



E9. 



a) I need to know who lives here wit^ 7°". ^ ^ "^""^^ ' 

* only how they are related to you. Let's start with you. 

' V) How old (was/were) (PERSON) on (his/her/your) last birthday? 

c) And (is/are) (PERSON) married, widowed, separated, divorced or 
never married (SINGLE)? 

e) Is there anyone else that you haven't mentioned who lives here but 
is temporarily away or someone who isn't a member of the family, 
like a roomer? - - 

ElO. I would like y«$u to estimate the total combined income of your 
f-amlly for the past 12 months - (that is, yours, your (ALL ADULTS 
^ etc.) - before deductions for taxes. Please include income from all 
♦ sources - that is, wages, salaries, social securi^Jy. or retirement 
benefits, help from relatives, rent from property and so fortti. 
Would you say it ia under $5,000, ,^5,000 to $10,000, $10,000 to\$15,000, 



or over $15,000' for the year' 
(IF LESS THAN $5,000) Is it more or less than $3,000? 
(IF $5,000 TO $10,000) Is it more or less than $7,000? 
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(^eligible fojr Social Security): 

E12. Do you receive any income from Social Security? (1977 only) 

E13. How do you get your (Social Security) checks,... that is, do you have 
or (19?7^only) ' have them deposited directly into the bank . 

E14. Finally, we have talked a lot about crime and fear and -police. I 

would like you to tell me In your own words about how you see crime 
and fear in your neighborhood, and how it effects you peraonallv. ' 
(Anything else?) (1977 only) ■ P«^«°"*^^y- 



^^•S- GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, 19 8 0-311-379/1716 
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. ^ PROJECT DOCUMENTS * 

The following do(^uments have been produced by the 
Hartford project : 

REDUCING^ CRIME AND* FEAR; THE HARTFORD' NEIGHBORHOOD CRIME PRE- 
VENTION 'PROGRAM: TECHNICAL RESEARCH REPORT . 

This is the prii^eipal document, providing the most tho- 
rough and "technical 4escription of th e- research . Sections of 
the report present .detai l6d discussions of (.l) the background, 
conceptual framework, and objectives of the program; (2) the 
data sources, methods, and findings utilized in i.den ti fyi ng , and 
analyzing target area crime problems; (3) the design of a com- 
prehensive program for reducing target area crime, including 
strategy components for the physic^il enviVonment, the police, 
and the communi ty ' j^esi den ts ; (4) the implementation apd moni- 
toring of program strategies ; (5) the evaluation methodology 
and findings for assessing program impact onXarget area 
crime and fear; and .(6) the conclusions and imputations of 
the Hartford project experience for crime control program 
design and implementation in other urban residential settings. 
Finally, extensive data tables and research instrum^ents are 
presented in appendices to the report. This technical docu- 
ment is of primary interest to the research and academic, 
communi ties. • ^ , " 

REDUCI NG CRIME AND, FEAR: THE HARTFORD NEIGHBORHOOD CRIME PRE- 
VENTION PROGRAM: An EXECUTIVE SUMMARY REPORT . 

This document is a summary of'the technical research re- 
port, described above, presenting an overview of th^ major 
-project concepts, objectives, findings, and implications.. It 
necessarily omits much- of the technical detail of the research 
and is of interest to a broader, non-Jechnical audience of 
urban,, pi anners, program i mpl ementers ,* and criminal justice 
pers onnel . 

The Appendix of the Executive Summary consists of two 
rei at'ed- working papers which describe problems and. special 
issues relating to the pro j'ect . The first, entitled "Implf-^ 
mentation of the Hartford Nei ghbor^iood Crime Prevention Pro- 
gram," describes the special problems encDuntered in imple- 
menting the program and suggests 'proce"dures for implementing 
future programs. The second, entitled "Evaluation of the 
Hartford Nei ghborhood Crime Pre venti on Program," addresses 
some of the special problems and'issues encountered in-the 
research and should be of primary interest to program evalua- 
tors and , other researchers^ ' , 



. A limited number of copies of both ^1 i shed reports 
are available f»^om the* National Crimina] . Justice Reference ; 
Service .P. 0. Box 6000. Rockville. Maryland- 20850. ' Copies 
are also avai 1 able for ^al e from the Government Printi(iS 
Office in Washington, D. C. 
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, ■ . f . .. ; ABSTTOrS^ : 

' The Hartford project was an experimental program intended 
to reduce residential burglary and/street robbery/pursesnatch . 
and the fear of those crimes in an urban residential neigh- 
borhood. The program combined changes, in the physical cha- ' 
racteristics of the neighborhood with police and resident 
activities in an integrated effort, to increase resident con- 
trol of their neighborhood and t^ reduce criminal opportu- 
nities. • ' . 

.. The neighborhoo^, J\sylum'Hi-ll , is located near the re- 
tail and commercial center of Hartford. In 1973, when the 
program was -initfajly undertaken, its popula,tion consisted 
•^9rimarily of single, working individuals, young and old, with 
a high ra«te of transciehcy dnd an increasing number of mino- ' 
rity residents. Most of the population resided in low-rise 
apartment houses or two- and three-family hous-fes. Once a 
choice residential neighborhood, the area was beginning to 
show sign^of incipj^ent decline. • 

Analysis of the crime in the area was undertaken by a 
team-of specialists in urban design, crime and law enforce- * 
ment analysis, and survey research. The team's task Involved 
two elements: first, to develop an understanding of the ways 
in which res-jdents, potential offejiders, police, and the phy- 
sical environment i nteracted \'o create criminal opportunities; 
second, to design 'inexpensive strategies that could be quickly 
implemented to interrupt a pattern of rising crime. 

The analysis showed that a number of features of the 
physical .environment were working to destroy the residential 
character of the neighborhood. <■ Vehicular and pedestrian 
traffic passing through the area dominated t^e streets and 
depersonalized them. TJhe streets belonged more to outsiders 
than to. the residents, creating/ an ideal environment for 
potential offenders. \ ' . Y ' 

In 1974 the team designed a three-part program intended 
to respond to , those probl ems in order to reduce crime in 
Asylum Hill an'd its attendant fear. This program, which was- 
implemented in 1 975 and 1 976 , incly.ded: 
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a) 'closing entrances to s.ome residential streets and 

narrowing others at their 1 nterse.ctioins with ar- 
t*er1al' streets in order to reduce outside traffic 
on the st»9eets" and thus enhance the residential 
character of'tl^/e area.; ^ - . ^ 

b) instituting ^i neighborhood team police unit with 
Strong relationships with the residents; 

c) creating community organizations and encouraging 
them to work with the police and to initiate resi- 
dent efforts to improv-e the- nei ghborhood and redupe 
criminal opportunities. . ' 

A careful • evaluation of the program was carried out after 
the program had been in operation a year. Findings indicated 
a substantial, reduction in burglary and fear of burglary while 
a* pattern of increasing robbery/ pursesnatch was halted and 
may have undergone a reduction. All of the program compo- 
nents had a role to play and contributed to, the positive 
results of the program. However, among the various changes 
bbseryed, increased resident use of and efforts to control 
the neighborhood appeared to be the most important reasons 
for the initial success of the program in-^reducing crime and 
fear. Jhe* physical changes appeared to be essential to 
achlevitfe. those results. " 
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^ . \ FOREWORD 

Th4s report- presents the results of an experimental 
crime prevention program in Wartford, Connecticut, sponsor^ 
by the National I nst it ute of \Law Enforcement and Criminal 
Justice, and designed to reduce residential burglary, street 
robbery, and the coiicom'i tant fear of these offenses in a 
nei gyaborhood showing signs of . i ncreas i ng crime accompanied 
by physical and sQcial deterioration: 

The program was based on a new "environmental" approach ' 
to crime prevention: a comprehensive view addressing not only 
the relationship among citizens, police, and 'of fenders , but 
also the effect of the physical environment on their attitudes 
and behavior. Prior to Hartford, the National Institute had 
funded a number of studies which had included physical design 
concepts in crime prevention programming. However, the 
Hartford project and its evaluation was the first attempt at 
a cora^ineJiens i ve test of this environmental approach to crime 
control . . " 

;As a pioneering effort in the integration of urban design 
and crime prevention concepts, the Hartford project expanded 
the field of knowledge about the rol-e of the physical environ- 
ment in criminal opportunity reduction, flany of the theore- 
tical advances that were made i'^n the project have now been 
widely adopted in the field of environmental crime prevention. 
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In addition to its theoretical contributions, the pro- 
ject generated considerable practical knowledge about the 
implementation of an integrated crime prevention program. 
As an example of the successful application ^f theoretical 
priipciples to an existing physical setting, it provides a 
realistic test of the practical utility of its underlying 
concepts and should thus represent a valuable model to urban 
planners and law enforcement agencies in other communities. 

Finally, the Hartford project has important implications 
for evaluation. The data collected before, during, and after 
the experiment were extensive and methodol pg i ca 1 ly sophisti- 
cated. As a result, the evaluation is an especially rigorous, 
thorough, and scientifically sound assessment of a comprehen- 
sive crime control project, providing an excellent model -for 
future program evaluators. 

viii 



Although inly the short-term (one year) evaluatldn has 
been completed^ the early findings offer encoura'ging pre- 
liminary . ev1 delfce 1 # support of the major project aasumptio-n: 
that changes m^de 1n the physical environment of a neighborhood 
can produce chjanges In resident behavior .and. atti tudes which 
,make It more difficult for crimes to occur. unobserved and un- 
re'ported. A substantial reduction In residential burglary 
and fear was observed In the experimental area and, while less 
conclCislve, thfre appears to have* b6en an effect on street 
robbery and fear as well. - \ 

It must be remembered, however, that these findings re- 
flect onl^ short-term program Impact and thus provide only 

'tentative Indications of potential program success. More 
definitive conclusions W|i 1 1 be possible only after a re-evalua- 

ftion of the program -- currently in it6 Initial stages'-- has 
measured the long-term effects on crime and fear in the target 
area , \ <^ 
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- INTRODUCTION 
^ ' . ■ 

^ A major premise underlying the Hartford Neighborhood 
■ CVime Prevention Program was ihat there is-'a direct corre- 
lation between the design an/f uncti oni ng of the residential 
-physical environment and' s tra"nger- to-s trarvger crimes of. oppor- ■ 
^unity such as burglary and street robbery. 1 This P^en^ise 
holds that the physical environment artd the way it is used can 
create conditions whirh facilitate or hinder ^r me opportu- 
nities. Therefore, the study of the environment ^nd ts use 
by residents, police, anj others is essential to 
standing of opportunity creation and reduction. The "Hartford 
project was the first attempt to implement and evaluate this 
environmental approach to crime prevention. 

A second ma jor premi se upon whi ch the Hartford program is 
based is<th^ra program must be .crime-speci f i c and site- 
speCific, both in problem analysis and-solution design, in 
o?der to produce successful results. Different TVids of crime 



location. Although a crime-. anti s1 te-speciTi c program u^b.y.. 
app^oa^h may trigger conditions which lead to a otal reduc ion 
in crime, attempts to effect widespread crime reduction of a 
variety of unrelated types of crime in one or more locations 
often result in dispersion of effort and minimal accomplish- 
ment. ^ • 

A third major premise was that a comprehensive' set of in- 
tegrated solutions would Pi^oduce a better resul t than _any s^ 
gle solution. An approach that ntegrated 

on the physical environment, pofice and residents was believed 
^ore-likely to succeed in reducing crime opportunities than 
an approach that omitted any of these three elements. While 
the overall success of the integrated Pi:og^f -^o^ d depend on 
the success of each individual component, pt was intended that^ 
the Elements would reinforce each other through the development 
of a set of rfiutually supportive relationships among the phys.ical 
.environment, police, and residents to ^^hieye^a maximum impact 
on crime. It was ext)ected that a synergistic effect would be 
brbduced in which the combi na ti on " of components would .result . 
in the leveraging of ■ each component to an effectiveness beyond| 
its individual capacity. . j 



The use of the term "robbery" throAjghout this document i 
{ntended%o indlude the FBI index crime o P^^^/^^na ch a 
well. "Burglary" refers to residential burglary only. 
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Gi'v^n this conceptual background, the Hartford project 
was designed to test th,e following hypotheses: 

1. The crime rate in a residential neighborhood is a 
product of the linkage between offender motivation 

and the o.pportuni ti es , provi ded^.by the res-idents, us-ers 
and environmental features of ttlat neighborhood. 

2. The crime rate for a speei f i c iof f ense can be reduced ■ 
by lessening the Opportunities for that crime to occur 

3. Opportunities can be reduced by: . . : 

a. Altering the physical aspects of buildings and 
streets to increase surveillance capabilities 
and less-en target/victim vulnerability, to 
increase the neighborhood's attractiveness to 
residents, and to decrease its fear-producing 
features; 

/ 

• b. Increasing 9itizen concerns about and involve- 
ment in crime prevention and the neighborhood in ' 
» general ; and 

c^ Utilizing the" police to Support the above. 

4. Opportunity-reducing activities will lead not only to 
a reduction in the crime rate but also to a reduction 
"in fear of crime. The reduced crime and^ear will 
mutuary reinforce e^ach other,- leading tTstill fur- 
ther reductions in both. 

In 1973 ,an interdisciplinary team of specialists began an 
assessment of the nature of crime and the contributing factors 
in two residential areas of Hartford. This team included spe- 
cialists in urban design and land use planning,- police opera- 
tions and criminal justice issues, research and evaluation 
methodology, and implementation of public policy change. Com- 
bining data from police incident reports; ah extensive ques- 
tionnaire survey of resi dents ; phys i cal site and land use ana- 
lyses; and interviews with offenders, community leaders and 
police officials, the team assembled a composi te fitture of ' ' 
crime- and fear in the target areas. 'The i ntention was . to de- 
termine the extent and nature of the crime and fear problems 
in these neighborhoods in order to identify the factors faci- 
1 1 tati ng crime and fear. • . 
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Residential burglary and street robbery/pursesnatch were 
chosen to t^e the target offenses. Burglary is among the most 
common • seri ous property crimes^ while robbery and pursesnatch 
are the most common serious crimes agai nst' persons . 9foth types 
of crimes are usually "stranger-to-stranger" in which the vic- 
time «nd offender do not know each other, and both present a 
threat to individual security, because burglary involves 
breaking into the victim's home and thus is personally threaten- 
ing (arv element of a crime against the person), it is more fear 
producing than other larceny crimes such as automobile theft. 

Hartford was chosen as the site for this project for three 
reasons.. First, Hartford had high crime neighborhoods that 
were typical of urban neighborhoods na ti onwi de and thus met 
an essential criterion for testing a demonstration project 
which could be replicated in cities throughout the n-atiop. 
Second, the Hartford Institute of Criminal and Social Justice 
provided an ideal organization to carry outf such an experiment.. 
As a pri vate- organi zati on outs i de 'c i ty government, with strong' 
working rel a ti ofish i ps with city of f i ci al s , * the police depart- 
ment, and the business community, it provided a resource for 
successfully implementing a complex demonstration program. 
Third, the proj.ect required independent funding for the imple- 
mentation of the proposed crime control pirogram, including any 
physical design changes required. NILECJ c-ould fund only-the 
planning and evaluation of the experiment.' In Hartford there , 
was an expressed willingness on the part of private and public 
interests to make capital i nves tments- i n.- an existing neighbor- 
hood, if a feasible and convi nci nj/ .program coul d be developed. 

The two neighborhoods of Ha/tford chosen for initial analy 
sis were Clay Hill /South Arsenal and Asylum Hill. These two 
neighborhoods were chosen because they \^ere representative oT^ 
other urban neighborhoods nationwide which were experiencing 
risds in crime and fear rates and which might benefit from this 
type of anti-crime program. 'Clay Hill/South Arsenal was repre- 
sentative of high density, 'inner city neighborhoods and experi- 
enced probl ems commonly found in those r^ei gbbo rhoods ; Asylum 
Hill -was representative of older urban residential neighbor- 
hoods just on the verge of decline. ^• 

Located adjacent to Hartford's central business district, 
Clay Hill/S^outh Arsenal in 1 973 was primarfly a large ghetto 
area. It suffered the myriad problems typically found in a 
seVioiisTy declining neighborhood.,' including deteriorating 
housing, high unen)pl oyment , and poor res i dent/ po \i ce rela- 
tionships. Its predominantly black and Puerto Rican popula- 
tions lived in older public and private low-rise family 
housing. Clay Hill/South Arsenal had a high robbery rate and 
'the highest residential burglary rate in Hartford. 

/• -3- . , * ■ . 
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Asylum Hill is a residential area near ihdl retai I and com-, 
jneircial centers in^Hartford. In the early 1 970* s A'S^l um Hill 
was Inhabited primarily by single, work.i ng individu«l$,, young 
and -pi d , wi th^ a high- rate of transiency. Jhe- population was >• 
mostly white but wit^ an i ncreasi hg , nuriiber' of minority resi- * 
dents. By 1 973 ,, this once attractive area, coihsfs-ting primarily 
ofs '1 ow-ri se, mul ti -uni t buildings and one- to threeVunit wood ' 

■f #^a mfr sir u c t u r^s , wxi s b e g i mnfftg • t o -s'h ow t K« cha r a c t er i s t i c s o f 

a deteriorating, urban neighborhood. Landlords were reluctant to 
maintain the h'ou^ing stock. ^ l^ng-time residents were leaving. * 
Remai ni.n;*g' resi dents were avoiding public places such as an area 
park ar\d public streets. Major factors.in this incipient de-r. 
cline were thought, to be rising rates of residential burglary . 
and street robbery ..(Asyl um Hill ha^ a higher tfiah- average rob- 
bery wate) and the fear engendered by those crimes. ' 

/The team soon concl uded .that it. could not develop an en- 
vironmental prog-ra,m for the Clay Hill/South Arsenal area; Be- 
cause the neighborhood was 'greatly d6teri.orated , the. cost of 
phy/sical changes "that' woul d make even a modest difference was.,» 
prohibitive, and both residents' and community leaders felt 
t)here were more urgent renovati'on needs in the area than those, 
addressing crime. Tjlere was also considerable hosy 1 i ty. i n • ^ 
this neighborhood to the concept of attempting to solve crime 
problems through environmental cha-nges since .residents- f el t 
that the ti^pro vemen t of police attitudes and -operat i ons !i n the 
area was 6^ greater i mportance . 2* 

* . . ■ ' ' 

A cursory examination of Aylum Hill showed thcjt physical 
deterioration and crime, rates were gV-eater in the north sec- 
tion, North Asylum Hill, than in the south secti oh »v South ' • 
Asylum Hill., the NortK Asylum Hill neighborhood was large 
enough afid had enough crime to provide the research* opportu- 
nities needed for sych a project. -Yet it was small enough to 
"accommodate a manageable project. It was bounded by census 
lines, which aided^'n data collection, in moni tori ng, and in 
rtianageabi 1 i ty . It was experiencing serious crirne and'was 
located in proximity to other sections which exported consi-t 
derable crime, not only tb North Asylum Hill but to downtown*' 
and^ther sections as well. The neighborhood's cen tral ,1 oca- 
tion and the variety of housing types representative of 'other 
sections of the city rendered it an ideal ar|ba.in which to ' , 



^'Although the full program as originally planned was not car- 
ried out in Clay Hill/South Arsenal, a partial program was 
it^plemented invol\4ing improved policing and increased citi- 
zen participation which paralleled those efforts in Asylum- 
Hi'ill. . 



test a pyoje(ft whHch wogld have transferability to other areas 
of the city. It was al sa^ representative of older, urban resi- 
{lential neightorhoods nati onwide and^ 8*$ such provided an ideal 
op:portuni ty to t&st a projec't of nationwide- sigiiificance> 
Furthermore, the bii^siness e.ommun-i ty had already vh-l^tiated a 
planning process for 1 ^rge-/scal e physJ.qal •improvements i n 
North Asylupi Hill,- The te^im concluded' that the experiment 
as conceived wjth 'th^e National Institute could be tried in 
North AsyVum Hil.l. • - " 

The entire crime preventi on '^prograjn occurred in four <pri- 
inary stages. Th:« first stage, "which beg^in in. July, 1973, and 
Hasted siV months, ^con'sisted of data . colT ection and analysis, 
•for the purpose of defining the problems and developing solu- 
tions. The second stage, which encompassed -a second six ~ 
months, was devoted to desi.gning the program. ■ 

The implementation stage, whichbegan in autumn of ^97^y 
involved presenting ♦the, proposed program to the community for 
their review and recommendations, and putting the final pro- 
gram as accepted into operation. The program as implemented 
consisted of a three-el ement approach to r^educing criminal 
opportunities: (1), changing the physical envi nO^nmen t , (2) 
reogranizi ngXthe police, and ^3) increasing the ifivolvement 
of' communito^ residents. Police reorganization and conlmunity 
organizing efforts began early in 1975. However, proposed^ 
ch.anges "in the physical environment immediately became em- - 
broiled .in controversy during the presentation phase; and the 
changes were not actual ly c-onstructed until the summer of 1976 

* ■ * * 

The filial stage, eva,luation, lasted from July, 1976, 
through June, 1977. -The following sections of this document 
discuss all stages gf the project. 
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SCHEDULE OF EVENTS 
u. OVERVIEW 



it?,' 



May-June 1975 
survey update, 
pedestrian and 
traffic d,ata' 



Spring 19T5 
police ♦ 
questionnaire 

19Y.5 1 



July 1, 19Y3 
project befjnm 



March 197'^ 
basic plan 
developed 



September 197^ 
meetings with 
community groups 
begun 



May-June 1976 
survey update, 
Asylum Hill only; 
pedestrian and 
traffic data 



1976 



May-June 1977 
survey update, 
peidestrian aAd* 
traffic data 



May 1977 
police 

questionnaire 



/// EVALUATION PERIOD 



1977 



a 



■I 



June 1976 
street 
closings 
begun 



1 



June ^0, 1977 
eval uation 
period - 
over 



November 1976 
street closings 
complete • 



a 



Crime fi^fi^ tool? the nntire?- year. — .Tul.y V/(G - Jurio l<*7-7 '— ds; tlio evo,l nation period. 
However, i5t?st mear.ttrorr from the- !nirv5?yn and obaervat3.ons essentially measured key,.- variables — 
fear;, use of y treets , ■ otc . — &b of June 1 QTf . • ■ • — 



DATA COLLECTION AND ANALYSIS • \ 

Data Collection * S 

•Various types of information were needed to develop a com- 
plete ^pi cture of crime in North Asylum Hill; to 'identify the 
ways in which the physical environment, offender^, p o 1 i c! e ' < 
operations, '^nd residents' behavior contributed \o crime opp.6r~ 
tunities; and to examine resident fear and i ts* 'reHt i orish i p 'to 
crime and other social and phys i caT corid i ti ons of the area. >; 

'To obtain this i nf orma t iiorlfl five major data colTect'tP"^ 
techniques were uti 1 i zed . First, in order to determine the. 
features and condition of the pchysical environment and the'wa^s 
this environment was being used, urban designers con*ducted ' s 
physical site and land use surveys in the area. Second, a 
random sample survey of residents was conducted in the. target 
area and in the rest of the City in order to obtain up-t.o-da't« 
soci 0- demograph i c data; to gather information about th"e . - \ 
community's experiences, ffears, perceptions, and behavior with' 
respect t^o Cr i me- rel a ted issue.s; and to orbtain victimization 
inf ormatiion . The rest of the. City was broken down "^eographi C- 
ally with some areas serving as control area^ for evaluatiofl^ 
purpos^ Third, special in-depth interviews were conducted t 
with iflfl businessmen", realjjors, and other community leaders 
to supjnement the resident surveys. Fourth, interviews With . ' 
police peVspnnel were conducted. to collect information on police 
operations, attitudes, and relationships to "Community resfdents.' 
Finally, to coj^ect information on reported crime itself, (e.g.. , 
type, frequencfy, offenders', lo.cationO police inc'ident reports v 
were examined in detail, supplemented by interviews with forty' 
convicted robbers . ■ 

Problem Analysis ' ' ' 

' ' , ** ..■ 

The. analysis focused on the ways in which the physical 
envi ronment , . pol i ce , and area residents contributed to opj(fpr~\ 
tunities for residential burglary and street r^bl^ry, and, 
assesse'd the current and potential ro-les of each in op^portunity 
reduction. Each set of data was .initially examined indiYidually 
by the'-^team members responsible for its co-j.lection and tmn 
collectively by all project team member*. Thus each team member 
was able to bring from his area of specialization insights in.to 
the probl ems , 'causes , and possible solutions. During their 
collective review of the data, the team attempted to identify 
those. areas where there was agreement concerning the data's 
implications and those areas where there was disagreement, 
'when there was disagreement, the teanp attempted ^ither^ to 
colle-ct additional data or to further analyze the data at hand 
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in prder to, come to an agreement as to cause and effect' of 
.crime and fear, in the neighborhood. In this way they were able 
to'correlate the crime and, fear data in terms 6'f t\j^ overall* 
functioning of the nelighborhood , The following conclusions were 
drawn from the data. 

The functioning of the residential area within North Asylum 
Hill was severely impaired by the large amount of non-resident 
vehicular and pedestrian traffic that passed through each day. 
This factor, coupled With the presence of l#rge, open parking 
areas for the *empl oyees of large, commercial complexes in the 
area, created an, envi ronmen t where offenders could comfortably 
enter and wander ^bout the residents' streets and private yards, 
find hiding places, commit burglaries and robberi es , an#escape , 
all with relative ease. (See Map I, "North Asylum Hill Commu- 
nity Ar»ea Problem Map", page 9.) 

The Hartford police were very well regarded by Asylum Hill 
residents. However, their pattejja. of rotating assignments, 
within a ce.ntralized system hi ndered" thei r fdevel opment of 
intimate knowledge of the physical characteristics of the. 
neighborhood, the patterns of crime, and the residents and 
their concerns. Changes i n' po 1 i ce opera't i on were- thus also 
dictated. 

Finally, the residents themselyes contributed t^o an en- • 
vironment whigh was favorable to criminal activity by adopting 
•a lifestyle in wfvlch they avoided using their streets and yards, 
irjinimized thei^ interactions with and knowledge of their 
lieighbors, and refrained from exercising control over outsiders 
who were present in their neighborhood. 

All of the identified conditions were considered to be 
'important i n th e crea t i on of favorable opfHTRun i t i e s far- 
burglary and robbery offenders in North Asylum Hill. It was 
concluded that many if not all of these cbnditions would have 
to be corrected in order to reduce the identified crime 
probl ems . ' ' 
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DESIGN i)F THE PROIJRAM • . 

The major purpose of the*'' program was to effect a compre- 
hensive multi-faceted approach to crime control. for the target 
area. Th^ program would involve the integration of physical 
redesign, . impro^ved policing, and increased resident participa- 
tion to reduce tf^eJuK) i d e n c e , p f residential burglary and •street 
robbery anrf fear ofThose crimes. It was th^ought that the 
improved physical environment combiyied with the -introduction 
of a policing program wbich was ge/red to the^ nei ghborhood 
and which emphasized a strong relationship with the residents 
wocrl d, xrea te ^n environment which residents could enjoy using 
and could control. It was expected that these factors would 
combine to prorfQce an unattractive target area for offenders, 
and that'the incidence of burglary and robbery would thus 
decrease. . ' . . . . 

The design of the program wa(9 accomplished in several steps. 
Very early i n 'the- analysis process the program design concepts 
began to emerge" in the form, of preliminarry conclusions and design 
concepts whi ch-seemed to respond to the' identified problems. 

I /following compl'etion of the data analysis , ful 1 prel i)Tii nary . 

^ desi,g'ns w^re developed fof each of the three (physical design, 
police,, and resident) strSitegies. Each strategy was developed 
with reference\to the other two in order to create an integrated 
approach jn whith all strategies worked supportively toward the 
goal of reducing crime opportunities in the neighborhood. 

' These ini tial designs were then reviewed to determine 
whether they were feasible for impl em'enta ti on . Factors consid- 
ered in- this dete'rmi na ti Qj^-were political and community accept- 
ability, cosU' and J e'n^gtnTof time for implementation. These 
considerati^s nec^ssi tat^d changes in the original plans^which 
had represetited thf s taf f ' s\i dea 1 ' respons e to the c-Hme problem, 
analys i s . \ ' | 

After each of the above-described steps was completed, the 
proposals were subpnitted to city government and the- communi ty > 
for scrutiny and commertt.. Project staff expected that signifi- 
cant additional ch'ki^qefi would have to be made before implemen- 



tation could begin. 
Physical Environment '^.Strategies 



It was decided tl'iat important improvements in the neighbor 
hood could be produced, by some relatively simple, inexpensjv 
changes to the public W'ays. The changes were intended to 
restrict non- res i den tj v^ehi cu 1 ar traf f i c through the area an 
channel most remaininlg 'through- traffi c ontd^two major streets' 
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by. bl ocki or narrowing key intersections. The street treat- 
ments were intended to vi sual ly def i ne the boundaries of the 
area and its resident^ial parts, to discourage non-resident 
pedestrian traffic from interior residential streets, and to 
make the area more attractive for residential living. 

The design for the physical changes included three primary 
treatments: • 



( 1 ) perimeter street cul-de-sacs and int ersection 
narrowings interdicted through vehicular tra f f i c 
on the east, west, and south boundaries of the 
neighborhood. These treatments were intended to 
define the transition from the exterior to the 
'interior residential streets and to discourage 
pedestrian through traffic as well as^to prevent 
access to vehi'cles; 

( 2 ) interior and mid-street cul-de-sacs and narrowings 
diverted the flow of. interior vehicular traffic 
away from certain residential streets in or.der to 

s define smaller sub- nei ghborhoods within which 
residents could feel a heightened sense of control; 
. ■ I. 

(3) private property fencing was encouraged among the 
neighborhood residents in order to further reduce 
the porositv of the area and to f urth,er ,def i ne its 



These physical design treatments were expected to produce a 
sense of resident ownership and control of their neighborhood by 
increasing their use of yards, sidewalks, and -park areas, and 
discouraging outside [pedestrian use of those spaces, thus 
heightening resident i nteres t and abi 1 i ty to rna i ntai n surveil- 
lance. It was expected that these^hanges would also incrnasc 
resident interaction, leading to greater neighborhood cohesion. 

Police Strategies 

The objective for the police strategy was to create an 
effective neighborhood-centered team. This team ^ h.o u 1 d have the 
autonomy necessary to establish priorities and procedures t.o 
addres? neighborhood public safety probl ems . vl t should develop 
a full understanding of the neighborhoodT^hysical and social 
environments and should establish a cooperati/1^ working relation 
ship with the neighborhood residents Finally, it: t;hould o'itab- 
lish procedures for the sy s temati c col 1 ecti on , analysis, and use 
of data about the neighborhood. It was intended that .this 
neighborhood-centered approach to policing vfould provide an 
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opportunity for increased communication between police and 
residents so that each could support the efforts of the other 
more ef f ecti vely. wi thi n the f afci 1 i t»at,i ng structure of the 
physical changes. 

Neighborhood team policing was chosen as the Vehicle 
to improve police responses. 3 The three maj.ar elements of 
the proposed strategy 'consisted of the geographic assignment 
of officers, a decentralized a.uthority of command, and in- 
creased interaction with the. local community residents. Also 
included in the model program was a plan to improve police 
data gathering and analysis capabilities. Geographic assign- 
ment would create a stable, perman-ent team of officers in the 
project area; decentralized authority would allow decision 
making at the team level; interaction W.ith thei communi ty 
would allow the forftiation of an active working! rel ati onshi p 
between police and community on both formal and infc^rmal 
levels; and systematic collection and utilization of data 
would allow for more ef f ecti ve u ti 1 i zati on of personnel. 

Neighborhood 'team pol i ci ng was expected to have the 
following effects.. Permanent geographic assignment would 
allow police to understand th^phys i cal^and social charac- 
teristics of their assigned a/ea in order to more effectively 
respond to neighborhood needs. Decentralized authority would 
permit the District Commander to use his superior knowled,ge 
of the area in making oprational decisions without the need 
for prior approval from headquarters . ^The establishment of 
a mutually supportive rel a ti ons h i p between police and commu- 
nity residents would allow the 'police $> better understand 
and respond to resident concerns, and would in turn give the 



3 Classic team policing differs from the Hartford model in 
that it also incorporates full s ervi ce Yes pons i bi 11 ti es and 
participatory managemen^. Full service team policing places 
^at the team level administrative and special services as ■ 
^<&rT as routine field personnel; par'ti ci patory management ♦ 
gives all police personnel a voice in decision making.^ Full 
service team policing was not pTannecf because Hartford's 
smal'l geographic size made city-wide Specialized units im- 
practical; participatory management although desirable, » 
was not^seen as an essential ingredient ifi the improvermnt ^ 
of police services to the communi^. ' P" 
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residents a better understanding of police problems and 
limitations and of their own citizen responsibilities in 
crime prevention. Finally, the plan also anticipated that 
improved data collection and analysis ca.pabi 1 i ti es of the 
team would»help focus their insights ahd understanding of 
the area and would allow for the setting of priorities which 
would be consistent with*those of the neighborhood residents. 

Resident Strategies 

f 

The plan for resident involvement was directed toward 
creating community organizations and changing traditional 
attitudes and behavior patterns, rather than. toward producing 
a detailed program of specific activities for residents to 
implement. The strategy for organizing th'e community in- 
cluded: (a) identifying exi s ti ng 'commun i ty orgajijzat i ons 
in North Asylum Hill which represented neighborhood concerns; 
(b) creating community organizations where none existed; and 
/(c) Involving the community in the planning of the physical 
I environment changes, the determination of neighborhood polic- 
ing priorities, and the planning and implementation of.resi- 
• dent-operated crime prevention programs. 



It w$is 
res i dents 



anticipated that these efforts would motivate 
:o initiate their own activities directed toward 
crime redui:tion and the physical improvement of the neigh-- 
borhood and that th%se initial neighborhood activities would 
lead to increased interaction and co.hesion among residents. 
However, tpe purpose of the community organization component . 
of the program was not simply or primarily to mobilize resi- 
dents around community c^ime prevention activities. This com- 
ponent was seen as essential to implementing all three ele- 
ments of th\e program plan." It was expected that resident 
i nvo 1 vement wou 1 d serve to integrate the three strategies -- 
change.s in ihe physical environment, new policing strategies, i 
and formal resident crime reduction activities -- into a 
single coordinated effort. to reduce neighborhood crime and 
f^ar'. 
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IMPLEMENTATION ' " 

Preparation for program implementation began in the 
autumn of 1 974 with a series. of^Uprcussi ons of the proposed 
plan involvi,ng the project staf^yCity officials, police, / 
residents of the target area, and members of the business 
community. The discussions were intended to enable staff 
to explain the program proposals/to these various audiences 
and to elicit their reactions and' recommendations. Since 
itwas intended that these groups would be responsible for 
implementing the program, it was imperative that they' feel 
comfortable with the plan. , ' ■ ; 

Implementation did not begin on a particular day", nOir?' - 
wa'S it a single event. For all program components it was a - 
gradual process. The police and community c6mp,onents wer^v, 
implemented during the first six months 6fl975, and were in 
operation a full year before implementation of the physical 
changes began. This represented a .change from the initial, 
intention to imjilement a'l 1 pro.gram 'el ements\si mul.taoieou^fly .v 

Physical Design Strategies ■ , . 

The physical design component of 'the plan was recei'ved 
with considerable skepticism by the commjunity. Initially . 
there was little receptivity to the recommendation that ^ 
traffic patterns in and about the neighlJtJrhoo.d signifi- 
cantly changed. *After the first round of piublic presenta- 
tions,^ it became clear that the pro.posed physical changes 
coul d '^ot gai n resident approval without ma jOr Jid j us tments 
in the overall design. [4any persons were skepjfical that 
robbery and burglary could be reduced by dousing streets 
and rerouting vehicular traffic. In fact so'me believed 
that, the closing of some streets would make it e.asier for 
offenders to monitor entry and egress and thus identify 
crime opportunities.- Residents bel i eved;, that crime could 
be reduced only by increcising the numb^r 'of police in the 
area and by having a more responsive jucliciary. In addi- 
tion to their skepticism, res'idents were concerned about 
such inconvenience^ as having to drive around the block to 
get to and "from their homes, or having to wal k ■ farther* to 
the nearest bus stop due<to a planned rerouting of the buses^ 



Service providers alsa objected to the st<reet changes. 
City st^ff expressed concern that the changes, would impede 
sanitation trucks an,d snowp.1ows. More important, although 
the cul-de-sacs were designed with /'knock-down" barriers 
that would aTlow passage by emergency vehicles, the. police* 
and fire departments and ambulance serviices voiced concern 
that the proposed cha,nges would interfere with fast service 
in emergency situattons and that the barriers would damage 
thei r veh i cl es upon impact. 

Others objected to the changes as well. A manufacturing 
company on the northeast side of the area disapproved of the 
rerouting of its delivery .trucks of f res i denti al .s tteets . 
A hospital' on the west side felt the proposed plan contlicted 
with its ca-p.acity to accommo(iate increased hos pi taT^r^.f f i c 
expected .to be generated by er planned expansion. Some land- 
lords were co.ncerned that the proposed changes would inter- " 
fere with the marketing of rental units. 

The most pressing concerns were raised by small merchants 
and businessmen in North Asylum Hill who feared that the re- 
routing "of traffic would damage their businesses. Most felt 
that their businesses; depended on non-resident customers 
who drove through the neighborhood en route to and from work. 



A _fengthy process of negotiation and compromise proved 
to be necessary before the physic'al changes could go forward. 
This process resulted i n .comf romi s es which included a reduc- 
tion in -the number of street? to be changed and the abandon- 
ment of the pl'an to use "knock-down" barriers in constructing 
the cuj2.d6^-s acs . Itl was decided that cul-be-sacs would be 
constructed with rfolphysical barriers; instead, through vehi- 
cular traffic would jbe interdicted through, the use of curbing 
and traffic signs. (• 

Despi te Vi-g43i f i cant adjustments to the plan, which re- 
sulted in several add^itional blocks remai^ning open, the mer- 
chants brought a lawsuit in 1975 to stop the city from im- 
plementing the physical changes. The lawsuit, which sought 
to, restrain any ch^inges in t raf fi c . pa tterns , was resolved 
in the summer of 1 976 with an agreement which pernji tted- con- 
struction of the changes to go forward but with the under- 
standing tha fthey woul d be removed if unacceptable to the 
residents and businessmen after a six-month test period. 
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'a problem al so \arose " 1 n financing the construction of the 
physical change^. The dfecl i ni ng economy eliminated the possi- 
bilities of receiving private corporate contributions' and of 
financing the changes out of tax revenues. The conseauent 
necessity of using federal Community Development Act (CDA) 
funds for materials and Comprehensive Employment Trairting 
Act (CETA) funds for labor caused further delays and con- 
straints in implementation, as construction could not begin 
until all federal approvals were obtailied. CDA fund^ for 
materials were limited; CETA regulations resulted in the 
hiring of inexperienced, out-of-wprk laborers. . 

Despite these delays, the street treatments were almost 
fully completed by the fall of 1976. The remaining work, cos- 
metic improvements and installation of traffic signs, was 
completed in the spri-ng of 1 977. Fffur streets were changed 
into cul-de-sacs and seven others wlire narrowed at th'eir 
intersections with more highly traffi eked, streets . Traffic 
was rerouted either around the project area or onto two key 
through-s-treets , one funning east-west and one running north,- 
south. fee. Map 11, page 17.) ^ - * V 

Police Strategies ' 

Nefi ghborhood team policing was implemented in Asylum 
Hill in early 1975, after several meetings with Chief Hugo J. 
Kjasini. Chief Ma sin i, whohad recently moved from .the New 
York City force to become Chief in Hartford, was receptive 
to the implementation of neighborhood team policing in North 
Asylum Hill with modifications to take Into account the needs 
of- Hartford's other police districts.. / 

North Asylum Hill was too small an\rea to be esta- 
blished as a separate' police district. The project staff 
had therefore recommended that a new special district be 
created consisting of all of Asylum Hill and Clay Hill/ 
South Arsenal, the two areas initially researched by the pro- 
ject team. This would enable the -project to. implement neigh- 
borhood team policing in the project area almost immediately, 
yet at the same time would be cons.i s tent with the Police 
Department's ultimate goal of city-wide implementation of % 
•neighborhood team policing. 

District 5 was created in early 1975 and was divided 
i'n'tb two team areas, one each serving Asylum Hill and Clay 
Hill/South Arsenal. Because the Chief was reluctant to single 
out one district of the Ci ty» to recei ve Speci al treatment , 'i t 
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was agreed that the*Pol i ce' Department would adopt a system' 
dividing the City into ffve districJ;s. Thus, while gene- 
rally being gible to maintain district integrity in the 
use of "personnel , District 5 from the beginning haci to func- 
tion witfiin the co.nfines of the c ity-wide .system, ■ This. . , 
approach was consistent with the project's intention to de- 
sign a pol ici ng. system, for the target area which, would be 
appl i ed to pol.i ci ng th roughout Hartford, rathel^ than an el.i- 
ti.st, non-replicable system. ' . , , 

*' ■• 

Implementation did not come about easily. There was 
an i.nitial inability to maintain geographic stabiVity of 
assigned personnel due to the smallness of the newly 
established districts, the central location of Asylum HilT 
and D.istrict) 5,vn and the level of manpower in-^the department. 
This ; caused some concern on the part of project staff. Al- 
though decentralized authority had been approved by the Chief, 
team officers were frequently dispatched temporarily to areas 
outside their as s i gned di s tri ct to relieve manpower shortages, 
elsewhere. .It was feared that this "crossover"^ di spatch i ng 
would seriously hafnper the ability of the District Commander 
to make decisions regarding utilization and deployment of 
manpower within the district. The inability to vary working 
hours or to p ro vi de "overti me pay for attendance at meetings 
after working hours .also precluded regular •team meetings , thus 
making it more diffic'ult for the Di s tri ct Commander to involve 
line officer? in policy making. It also prevented sufficient 
training time in which the North Asylum Hill officers could 
begin to understand and learn to take advantage of the physi- 
cal environment strategies in their day-to-day . work . As a 
result, the concept of coris i deri n^ physical design factors 
as well aSiCommunity factors when planning police operations 
wa's never Tully clarified for or utilized by team members. 

^ After many meetings and com,pc>wfli s.es between the Uiief, 

the District 5. Commander, and project staff, a. system o\_ 
neighborhood policing began to emerge. Geographic stabir4<^ 
of the assigned team of officers was substantially accom- 
plished. The District Commander and his two te^am commanders 
"began to exercisf more authority.. In general, the District 5* 
teams were successful i n- strengthening their rel ati onsh i^p 
with the community, in joining w i th .commun i ty groups^to im- 
plement several crime p^revention activities, and in im- 
proving their response to community priorities. They did/not 
give sufficient consideration to the physical environment 
chariges, however, in the; routine development and carrying 
out of thlpir day-to-d?y operations. . ^ 
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From thi beginning the implementation period the 
District 5 police were involved in helping the community 
define Its role in the project. During the three mon.fhs 
prior to the cr^e^atlon of District 5, the 'future District ' 
Commander and Hartford Institute staff held many iijeetings , 
with community groups. The.i'r purpose was .to explain th.e 
program's emphasis on community res pd»ns i bi 1 1 ty in crime re-* 
duction and to stress. th(j importance of community i^npiit ihto 
police planning. These early meetings were intended to forni 
a foundation- for a constructive'; problem-solving relations- 
ship between the police and tjie copimuni ty . 
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T.hr6ugh Iheir increased interaction wi th 'communi ty resi - 
\ dents and esp,ecia1ly through th|»1^ active involvement with 
the Police Advisory Committjee (fee below '), the neighbor- 
.hood police team jbeyan to set priorities in response to com- 
munity concerns. The team .instituted walking beasts in the ^ 
. area 0/ Sigourney, Square Park to dis,courage loitering, drinkin 
and gaynblinjg in the park;, it initiated an ^nti -prpsti tuti on 
•squad wh i ch' a rres ted " j ohns " as well as prostitutes; and it 
implemenlied antji-robbery and anti-burglary squads which re- * 
suited- in increased arrests for those crimes., Also as- a 
result of this ihcreased pol i ce-communi ty i nteracti on , the " 
neighborhood police took an active .par,t in such community ' 
crime prevention activities Operation Identification and 
block watch project^' providi'ng supplies and draining sessions 
. • where needed . > 

./• Resident Stra)Leqies ^ ^ « ..^ 

.The community's role in the proj-ect developed in closf* 
cooperation wi^h the neighborhood police. It was intended 
ytjiat the^se two components woul d ' functi on ' independently . The 
Spbjecti v>e* was to test the^expectation that a strong relation- 
Vhip between the police and the community would improve the 
•quaTity^of policing, in the area, and that community crime pre- 
vention efforts would be mor^ S uccessf ul' i f they received. 
Strang support and assistance from the police. 

< There was onJy,one community drgan i z,ati on ill the neigh- 
b^rhood when ' i mpl ementati on began. ■ Two ' cofjimuni ty org^iza-' 
tlons. were formed. i..p the sprin-g-of 197,5, as a result of^- ' 
ganizing efforts by the Ha rtf ord,, I nftti.tu te and ■ the District 5- 
FoJT.ce ComBjandef,. ThejT^ new prg^hizattons Ceptral .Asyl um . . 
Hill -AssocicitiorK'and l^e^te'rn H-tiriTrg^ni nation — j oi njed wi th^ 
;^ th.e est.at)Ti'Sh(fd<Si>gpuHfiey .Squa.re Ciyl-c Associ.a-ti ort to form a- 

Police Advisory Gomtnittee wh4ch held rieguTar meetings with 
: ;the Di,$trict .Commandeer and th-e Asy>;um/fli 1 1 team' Comroand^r • 
The f un(^t.ion^ of, this Committee' was to review and define V 




Droblems and to plan appropriate police .and communi ty. s tra^ •• 
teqie! Thr6ugh'^th1s and other rrvechani sms th-e three organi-.. 
zat on worked j^ntly to increase the involvement df • Novth. 
A Jlr^Hi 11 residents in police deci s i on. ma ki ng and i n re 1 ated 
efforts inten'aed to reduce opportunities for. crime in the 
target Ar-ea. 

Individually the cOmrrtunity organi zati ohs ini ti ated 'such 
crim^fe control efforts as block V/atch' and biurgla% prevention^- 
programsu The block watch, programs consisted ?n.Pai»'s of 
volunteers who walke.d-.the streets armed with citVizen band_ 
two-way radios and reported s us pi ci ous ,s i tuati onfe to a^citi: 
zen^operatorfTocated. in the Asylum '1^ill pol i ce . f i e 1 d if f i.oe . , 
The 'operator then* noti f,i ed. the police, who were' prepa"^ed to • 
respond. The^burgUry prevention program utilized vol un- 
teers to canvasS the nei ghb.orhood , educating residents .about . . 
burglary ,pre ven ti on >'and enlisting themym Operat op Identifi- 
cation. Private funds'were provided for the cit zen ban-d 
radio" used in the block watch programs; the police provid'ed . 
engralers used in the Operation .Identi fi cation progVams . 

* ^ ' *v . . ^ 

• .The community organi zat i ons, were also ^nvolvedjn the - 
planning and impl^.mentation. of the physical design- strategi es . 
'''Not only did' their membership vo.te.in ^favor of the street 
changes^ but the organizations took'an active role in per- 
s ading ihe City Council^and Ci.ty administration to inip ement 
the changes. Ohce the program had b(^en approyjed. a moni- 
toring committee wasVestablished which i nclu(^/d^ represen- . 
tation of the three organizations to oversee 'torvstruct.i on 
and other aspects Of the physical clianges. 

In addition to their di rect i nvol vemen t . i n crime pre- 
vention activities, the organizations i-Tii t.i atgd. other pro- 
qram designed -to increase resident ihvol.vement in community 
iJi rovement i general : , T.hese J ncl uded P^o^^jJV.^to/^ 

•new neighbors to the area^and to invite them to- J9in the 
community organizations; 'clea^i-up campaigns to spruce. up 
thp neighborhood; recreational programs for youth, and so- 
Icial functions such as block parties and potluck dinners 'to 

^which all neighborhoodVesidents were invited, regardless of 
their memh^rs-hi.p in 'the civic a^soci ati ons . Finally , the 
three orgaTi-i za ti ons wfitre also involved in. efforts to stabilize 



housi condi tions in. North AsylUm'HIll and,to improve 
Si gourney Sfl^ual^.e. P_afJ<:.i_,ji..,c^ntral 1 y located p#rk in North \ 
Asylum /Hill whfcjiVwas feare'd by residents as- an unsafe, 
locatioid.^^ • I ^\ . * 

Integration of th)e Three Elements <* ' .' 

The" pol ice and resident Qomponents '.werli-eas i est to 
integrate. Police, and community leaders were in agreement ' 
tl|pi1| both would be^nefit from a close working -r^el ati onshi p. 
Th'is relationship was Mrried out alm'Dst on a daily basis. 
■To facilitate di scuss/^^'^ofiij-those problems identified In {' 
the research, the Harjtford Institute employed two new sta^f 
people in Comprehens iVe Employmejit Traijiing Act (CETA^ slots 
prdvided by the City of Hartford. These pej^sons worked under 
the direction of Institute" staff and were involved in the prO' 
ject from the beginning. One staff member worked with the; 
neighborhood police team, assisting police in planning and' 
impl emen-ti ng strategies addressing community concerns. The- 
second staff member ^worked with Asylum Hi>l residents, de- 
veloping resident-initiated programs and assisting the com-' 
munity orga ni z at i ops in the i i* interactions with the police. ^ 



, ■ — J <i3>_ . ■ , • . 

IiT addition, after tlie end of the e.valuation year, the 
organizations were al)le.to raise monies to fen-ce off xhe 
railroad cut .boundin^g North Asylum Hill to the north. 
Until fenced, this privately owned open area had pro- 
vided easy entry and escape routes for offenders 



A third CETA eipl oy^e was hired to work with residents of 
Clay Hi'll/Scfuth Arsfenal in their community ef fort\whi.ch 
paralleled the resi.tient strategies adO|:^|;ed in Asylum'* Hill 
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Although the polVce did not; systematically i^ncorporate 
the physical envi ronmerlt changes in planning their routine 
operations, both the police .and the residents did make use 
'of the physical changes - to- s upport ^r 'f aci 1 i tatfe the.fr acti- 
vities. For example,^ reisidents in Noi^h Asylum Hill concen- 
trated most of thei r acti vi ties on t\\o\ streetj^on which 
cul-de-iacs had been, cons true ted .. TheyVlso pufpressure 
oi\ (the pol ice to enf orce traf f i c laws and arrest drivers who. 
drove through closed off streets. The police of ten^. assi gned 
. addi^ttpnal-wal kVng patrol s to curtail loitering In and around 
Sigourhey .Square >ark , which was bounded on three sides by 
cul-de-sac#. On, a few occasions they were able to develop 
strategies Of apprehension around the presence of the closed 

streets . . - . 

" , • ' .„ • \- ^ * • 

Fi naV Comment About Jm.p'I'ementat i on 

• -x- . ■ # 
. The pKograms ijhat were, actually implemented varied 
considerably f rom*tHe-. i n i t i a 1 intentions of the project team. 
Compromises were m;?id$ "-whi ch had boJ:h negative and positive 
impacts. Negati ve consequences., i ncl uded a delay in implemen- 
tation -which could be. critical in some en vi ronments , and the 
possitility of ^ less pos i ti ve* i mp^cft on crime and fear thjan 
the original prk)posed program was expected to produce. In 
acj'dition, because of the elimination of some of the proposed 
ph'ysicalxchanges, it was more difficult to evaluate the im- 
pact of the physical changes as ,a discrete element of the 
project. . ' 

' However, in the absence of willing, interested and com- 
Mtted partners like the police, residents, merchants, poli- 
tTci'afis^ and others, the project team would have mi.stakenly 
insi/xed that their initial strategies be implemented with- 
out change, Wh*hkf the, process of compromise was Wme con- 
suming and often pai nful , it served to strengthen implemen- 
tation. Each coitipromise' resulted in increased participation 
by^hose vyho wouli*have to make the program work and increased 
reslbnsi veness IjiTthe needs of those toward wlrom the program, 
was afreet ed . • ' .. 
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« I E-VALUA'TION 

Introducti on 



The theory on which this project was based ' pos 1 ts that 
the design of the physical enMronment and its use by police 
and res i dents . can create conc^ions which either promote or 
inhibit criminal opportunities. Prior to program implementa- 
tion! the physical environment of North Asylum Hill and. its 
impact on police operations and on area residents had fostered 
•conditions in which crime opportunities were preva^lent. Thus, 
• the goals, of the project were to modify the design and use of 
the physical en vi rofini^nt in order, to reduce criminal oppoV- 
tunities and to promote police and resident behav^ior that 
would act to control neighborhood crime and fear. The pro- 
gram was evaluated in order to determine (1) its degree of 
successful implementation; .(2) its effectiveness in achieving 
the desired impacts on crime (bur-glary and robbery). and fear 
in the target area; and (3) the degree to wh i ch' these impacts 
occurred through p ro.mQti on f)f police and resident crim'e 'con- 
trol behavie^. . ^ 

The formal evaluation took place during the period froifi 
July, 1.976 through June, 1 977 , and was comprised of the fol- 
lowing three separate but related parts: 

1. A. detailed doj^wnentati on and assessment of the 
impl ementatidrPprocess , comparing the program 
actually undertti^en wi th the program initially 
developed by th^%roject staff and explaining 
the disparities between- them; 

. ...Zf An assessment of th'fe impact of the program on 
crime ajj^fear; and 

3. An evaluatijan o'f the validity of the-i*Kn<lerly i ng ' 

thjiory thatithe program would produce changes in 

.thi behavior and attitudes of the residents and 

police which woul d con tri.bute" to a reduction in 
cri me and' f ear . 

% 

Assessment of Program Impl ementati on 

The i nf orma ti on- f or ^s ses s i ng program implementation 
came from four sources. First, the Hartford Institute pfo- ^» 
vided periodic written reports describing (a) community orgcu- 
ni zati on "acti vi ti es ; b ) the progress made i n 'i mpl emajiti ng 
the physjcal design and police strategies; and (c) other v 
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events in Hartford that might affect the experiment. Second, 
police activities were moni tored,, through on-site visits every „ 
si'x weeks by an outside observer who is an experienced con- 
sultant to police departments. Third, both the changes in 
t'Se physical' envi ronment and the reis'ultant changes in the 
use of these spaces were also monitored systematiVpally on 
several occasions'. Precise data on vehicular traffic, pedes- 
trian use, etc., was collected. Fourth, a panel of abou-t ' 
\thirty individuals, including community lea'ders, businessmen, 
. realtors and residents who had not .parti ci pated i n project , 
activities, wer6 interviewed twice during the experimental 
year regarding events in the neighborhood. These sources 
were supplemented by periodic nieetfngs between the evaluation 
staff and the Hartfortl Institute staff to discuss project pro- 
blems and accomplishments and to monitor neighborhood incidents 
which might have an effect on program implementation or impact. 

Assessment of -the Effect on Crime and Fear 

The assessment of the program's impact on crime and' 
' fear, was based primarily on the follov7ing quantitative 
measures: ^ 

1 Citizen surveys in-cluding victimization counts 
"before" (in 1 973 , 1 975 , and 1976 ) and I'after" _ 
program implementation (in 1977); 

2. Pblice record data for all five years, including 
number of incidents by crime, location of 
offenses, arrests, and characteristics of. 
arrested offenders; 

3. Police officer questionnaires completed "before", 
(late in 1 975 ) and ~"after"^ program i mpl ementa- 
tion (in the spring of 1 977); /•* 

4 Vehicular and pedestrian traffic couTtts on key 
• streets taken "before" the street changes were ■ 
implemented (in 1 975 an-d early 1976) and "after' 
(in' 1 977 ); and ' ^ 

5.. Use of sp^cfe^ surveys condticted "before." (in 1^75 
^ and 1 976 ) and "after*" implementation of the 
street changes (in T,977 ). 

; • « 
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The evaluation utilized these data in two types of 
analytic comparisons: . ■» 

1. A comparison of crime rites for burglary and 
street robbery/pursesnatch in Nortfj Asylum' 

■ * Hill "before" ( 1973, 1 975 , and. 1 976 ) and 

'^>af ter."f ( 1 977 ) program implementation; and ' 

2. A comparison of these crime rates in North- 
Asylum Hill with those In a number of - 
control areas and in the City of Hartford 

• as a whole in 1 973 ,. 1 975 , 1 976 , and 1 977. ' 

Assessment of the Effect on Police and Resident Behavior 

In structuring the evaluative tools the program team was 
aware that there should be i ntermed'i ate linkages betjvee.n the 
program g'oa.ls to reduce crime and fear, and the actual re- 
sults. • Changes would have to occur in police and .resid,ent 
attitudes and behavior which would influence the program out- 
come. Therefore, the program evaluation should measure these, 
sub-results in order to establish .that any reductions in crime 
and fear were the direct ,result of the program. \ 

The same sources of quantitative data, especially the 
/citizen surveys, police interviews, and use of space surveys, 
fere used to measure the de.gree to which the program ef- 
fected the expected changes in police and resident behavior 
fttheoret^i cal ly relevant to crime an-d fear. Anticipated be- * ' 
ha-vioral modifications included changes in resident ability 
to recognize strangers; changes in the number of residents 
who had agreements wi th. nei ghbors to watch eacb-other's resi- 
•dences_; changes in resj'dent use of nei ghborhojad streets; 
changes in police atfention to community c%*rcerns; and changes 
in the degree of police interaction with neighborhood 
res i dents . 
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FINDINGS 

- Tf^ section will dl«cuss the findin|s of th^e program 
based on' the types of e,v4iluation described above. Firsit, thfe 
impact of the overall program on the target crimes and -thieir 
attendant fear is discussed. Second, the effect of the |ihy- 
s i cal , po 1 i ce V and residejnt strategies on police and resi-i 
dent attitulSes'' and behavior is examined, as is the interac- 
tive relationship of the three program strategies. ° 

■ . ■: ■ ' 
Impact on Crime and Fjar ' ' • ♦ 

Using the y-ea^r ej;iding June. 30, 19"76 as the base year ♦ 
( 1 976) and the year ending *Juhe 30 , 1-977 as'.the evaluation 
year (1977), it was determined that the rate^^of. these crimes 
have in fact begun to turn .around. Burglary rates showed a. 
substantial reduction. 'Robjiery rates have at least stopped 
climbing, and may have als'c undergone a reduction. There have 
been corresponding reductians in fea^ levels; and little. evi- 
dence of displacement to otihe-r geographic arfeas pr to other 
cri mes . ' ' i 

' Cri me Rates , Based, on- the victimization surveys, %t 
was determined that burglary rates dropped from 18.4 per 100 
h-Ouseholds in 1 976 to 10.6 per 100 households in 1»977 .. This 
represented a 42% decreas-e. (See Table 1, page 27.) Had bur 
glary continued to increase in 1977 at the same rate as in ^ 
th.e three years ending in 1 976 , the 1 977 rate would have been 
22 per 100 households. Thus the 1977 rate represents less 
than«half of what would have been predicted. 



The terms "s i gn i fi cant "/ "s tattsti cal ly significant" are used 
with caution by the Center for Survey Research ev>sU*AiK)rs 
and in this summary. The criter'ion used was that the change 
or difference observed had to be large enough that it could 
^lave (<|iappened by chance fewer than 5 times' in -100. Changes 
t)r differences that would have occurred by chance only 1 in 
5 times are sometimes noted, but 'readers' are warned -to treat 
them with cau-tion. The cal cul ati ons " on wh^ch these proba- 
bilities are based take into account the specific sample 
design -used in -^M-Ss^pro j ect . ^ , ^ 
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BURGLARY VICTIMIZATION BY AREA 
(rates per 100 households') 



. North Asylum Hill 

South Asyl um Hi 1 1 

North and west 
adj,a|ent area 

Total City 



Before 
Program 
Compl etion 



1973 ^ 1975 ^ 1976 ^ 



7.5 
2.2 

8.2 
9.8 



14.8 
4.6 

.10.2 
^2.1 



18.4 
7 .8 

b 

b. 



After 
Program 
Completion 

1 97 7 3 

10.6 

7.7- 

« 

.13.7 
15.3 



1 973 rates are for 'the calendar year; other rates a,re for 

fiscal years, with 1975 running /from July 1 , 1974 to 

June 30, 1975; 1976 from July T, 1975 to June 30, 1976; 
and 1977 from July 1, 1976 to June 30, 1977. 

Data .^not available-fjor this timfe period. 
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Robbery/pursesnatch victimization decreased fj^m 5.1 
persons per 100 in 1 976 to 3.7 per 100 iit 1 977 , a decrease 
of Z7jr/o. (See Table 2., page 29';) In 1 975 this rate had 
been /3. 6 per 100. If the 1975-76 trepd had continued through 
1977^ the rate would have been 6 per 100. Although the number 
of incTtlents reported in the victimization survey is insuffi- 
cient to provide statistically Sign.ificant evidence of a re- 
duction, it is apparent that the rising tren\i was halted and 
may even have been reduced somewhat. Police incident data 
for the two jears seems to confirm this reduction. Police 
incident data also confi-rms that between 1 976 and 1 977 ther^- . 
was a significant shift 'of street nobibery/pursesnatch from 
interior residential streets *to mai n thoroughfares . (See ' 
Tabl e 3, page 30, ) 7 ) 



Unlike vicrimization data which report only those robberies 
in which victims were neighborhood residents, police inci- 
dent data reflect all robberies which took'place in a neigh- 
borhood regardless of the victims' places of residence. . 
Thus, police incident data is valuable in confirming the 
victimization data for robberies. Also, the finding that 
there was a shift in robberies from interior to main streets 

was based on police incident reports. * 

i • 
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TABLE 2 



ROBBERY/PURSESMATCH VICTIMIZATION BY AREA 
(rates per '1 OO^perspns ) 



1 North Asyl.um 'Hi.l 1 

South Asylum H'i 1 1 

Nort,h and, we^st 
adjacent area • 

. Total City 



Before 
Program 
Completi on 



1973 
■ 2.. 7 
0.8 

2.0 
1.0 



1975 



2.0 
2.1. 



1976 



3 . 6. ~ ■ 5.1 
4.1 3.6 



b 
b 



I After . 

.'program 
. tompl eti on 



1977 
3.7 
7.9 

2.2 
6.5 



1973 rates are, for the calertd^ir year. Other rates are 
for fiscal years. See Table 1. 

Data are not avail.able for this time f^iod. 
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. JABLE 3 

LOCATION OF STREET ROBBERIES IN ASYLUM HILL 



, Target Area 

(North Asylum Hil 1 ) 
Main Street 
Side Street 

TOTAL 1o 



Before 
Program 
Compl eti on 

' 1976 



36% 
64% 

100 



After 
Program 
Compl e ti on 

1977 



.58^ 
. 42% 

100 



Control Area 
(South Asyl um Hil 1 ) 
Main Street 
Side Street 

TOTAL %: 



42% 

.58% 

100 



5 2% 
48% 

100 . 
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Pi spTa.cement- / There - r^" no evidence of geographic d;is- 
pl a cement of burglary froin North Asylum Hill to adjacent areas 
Burglary rates in South Asylum Hilf and in areas north and 
W-6i.t:.re.mai ned relatively stfble. Further, it appears unlikely 
that' theVreducti on. i n target area burglary led tor displacement 
to other types of crime since there were na si gni f i cant ..in- .. 
creases in crime rates for other 'property crimes. 

There was a si gnif i ca-nt increase in the rate of robbery 
in South Asylum Hill in 1 977 , more than would be 'expected from 
a conti nuati on >f, an increasing tr.end of previous years. Whe- 
ther this increase represented displacement of robbery from 
North Asy^'um Hill.mu^^^ conjecture. Since e^vidence of • 

reduction of ■itreet l^ob^^^^^ in North Asylum Hill is incon- 
clusive, a corresponding increase in street crime in adja- 
cent areas may or may not be attributable to displacement* 
Assuming the program was in fact successful in reducing rob- 
bery opportunities in North Asylum Hill, the observed increase 
i rtfrbbbe ry i n South A-sy-}tim Hi 11 coul d be the result of dis- 
placement from North Asylum Hill, because South Asyl um Hi 1 1 
is similar to North Asylum Hill and is located.^adjacent to it. 

6 . ^ 

Fear . The decline in residential burglary was accom- 
panied by a significant decline in the fear of burglary. (See 
Table 4, page 32.) Residents were asi<ed three types of ques- 
tion's. ..regardi ng their perceptions and concerns about burglary: 
. (1) their rating of the severity of the problem in their neigh 
borhood; (2) ithe degree to which they worried about becoming 
a victim; ancf (3) the likelihood of their being a victim 
within a year. Except for the rate at which residents worried 
about becoming a victim, responses s/iowed a s i gn i.fi cant- re- 
duction in fear of burglary, a pattern cons i stent wi th the 
observed decline in the burglary rates. 



The term "fea/ of crime" i s not used here- in a pr-ecise way k 
As is the case with its use in the literature, it inclu,des 
a ^riety of aspects of the subjective perceptions and emo- 
tional respond es to the threat of crim^. To use "subjective 
response" to crime seemed needl ess ly pendant i c . " However, 
interested readers . s hou 1 d know that the researchers were 
careful in their measurements to differentiate among the 
various elements of which "fear of crime" consists. 
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iBL'E 4 

PERCEf^TION OF BjJRGLARY AS A NEIGHBORHOOD CRIME PROBLEM/* 

Befbre : After 





' ' Program 
Completion 


« 


Program 
Comp.l eti on 




1973 


-1975 


'19.76 


1 977 . 


J ^ 

. North Asyl urn Hill 
B i g p r 0 b 1 elii 
^ ' Some problem 
/ Al mos t no problem 


.• 21% 
' 33 
46 ' 


35% 
46 
19 . 


. 46% 

3d 
19 


31% 

A A 

25 


* , TaiAL 


* 100 


100. 


loo 


» ■ .100 

•41 


V •'' ■ ' > 

' • South Asyl urn H-i 11 . \ 
Bigprobl em 
Some probl em . 
Al mos, t no probl em 


■ 20% 
31 . 
. \, 49 


17% 
41 • 

42 


25% 
b 2 
23 


2 5% 
42 

.•3 a : ... 


" TOTAL. 


t • 100 • 


100 ^ 

v. 


i 00 


100 


Total Ci ty 
Bi g probl em 
Some problem 
Almost no problem 


19% 
37 

* _Ai 


28%" 
41 


b 


21 % 

4.,0 

39 * 


TOTAL 

( 


100 


100 




100 


. . _jee Table 1 for explanation of 


dates 






Data not available 


for this time period 


li ■ ' 
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A parallel set of ()(^uestions was asked about robbery, 
as well as a question concerning how safe reside'nts felt 
walking alone on their streets during the day. Although 
not statistically significant, the^e appeared to be sl,1ghtly 
less fear of robbery inNl 977 than in 1976, inxlicating a , 
possible reduction in the level of-fear w^ich paralleled 
the possible reduction in the robbery rates. (See Table -5, 
page, 34.) There was also slightly less fear on the part of 
residents when walking alone, al though ,agai n the change from 
1976 to 1977 was too small to be statistically significant. 
(See Tabl e 6,/ page 35. ) 



i 
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, . T?\BLE 5 * 

PERCEPTION OF. ROBBERY AS A NEIGHBORHOOD CRIME PROBLEM 



Before ] 
' Program 
Cornpl eti on ^ 



After 
Program 





1973 


1975 


,1976 


1977 


ii u r t ri f\ b y 1 u m n 1 1 1 

B1g problem 
. Some p rob! em ■ 

Almost no probl em 


20% 
38 
: 42 


21% 

41 

38 


34% *. 
30 

36 ^ 


% 

s 26% 

J45 
^29 


* 

TOTA'L 


100 


100 


100 


' . 100 

y 


Cniifki Ac\y1iim l-l-)T1 

ooutn Msy 1 urn ni i i 
Big problem 
Somei problem 
Almost no problem 


22% 

36 

42 


2(T% 

44 

^36 


35% 

37 

38 


< 

■ 35% 
53 
12 


TOTAL 


'0 ^ 

100« ' 


100 • 


.100 


100 


Total City . C 
Big proDl em ^ 
Some probl^w, 
A'lmost no problem 


14% 
"32 
54 


17% 

25 

58 


/■ - ' ■ 

' b 


• 

> \ 0/0 

30 
55 


TOTAL' 

t 


100 


100 




lOO' , 


• 

^0 See Table 1 for exp'lanation 


of date-s. 




^ Data not available 


for ^t|ji s 


ti me 


period . 




St 

" « ^ ■« • 
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TABLE 6 



DEGREE OF SAFETY FELT WHEN ALONE IN 
NEIGHBORHOOD IN THE DAYTIME 

' • J' . 

4 wefore 
Program 
Completion \ 



1975 



1976 



THE 



After 
Program 
Completion 

1977 



North Asylum Hill ' 
Very safe 
Reasonably safe 
Somewhat safe 
Very unsafe 

-TOTAL . 

South Asylum H111 
Very safe 
Reasonably safe 
Somewhat safe 
Very unsafe 

TOTAL 



32% 
58 



100 



44% 
41 

4 

4 



100 



30% 
41 
20 
9 



100 



38% 
48 
10 
4 



100 



31% 
5-0 
M3 

100 ' 



27% 

51 

17. 

__i 

100 



Total City • 
Very safe 
Reasonably safe 
Somewhat safe 
Very unsafe 

TOTAL 



43% 
41 
10 
6 



100 



37% ' 
46- 
If 
6 

100 . 



Data not available for this time period. 
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Summary of Impact on Crime and Fear ^ 

The following summarize the major prograifl impacts on . 
crime and fear for the two target crimes of burgl a ry**mid rob- 
bery: ' ■ , 

' " Bu rgl ary : • ^ , 

' 1. A significant (42%) reduction in burglary 
rate in t^ie target area between 1976 
T^fore") and 1 977 ("after" prpgram imple- . 
Mentation), reversing >a pre-program trend of ,^ 
iVTcreasing burglary {up 145% between 1973 
and 19 76) ; ■ ' ^ 

2. AiparalleT (33%) reduction in fear of bur - . 
ql ary in the target area following program 
1 mplementati on, again reversing a pre-program 

- pattern of increasing fear (up 54% between 1973 
\ and 1976); - 

3. A marked difference in target area and" con- 
trol .area burglary rate patterns following 
program implementation.'^- Although their pre- 
program patterns showed similar burgl^iry rate 

1 nc reases (between 1973-5 and 1975-6), the sig- 
nificant post-program (1976-7 ) reduction .in 
, target area burglary is in contrast to the 

control area pattern, which showed no decrease 
'in burglary for the same post-program per.idd. 

r 



9 The design of this project was not to^use -a single matched 
' co/itrol area wj th which to .compare North Asylum Hill. 
Rather, data were collected city-wide and for areas adja- 
cent to North /\sylum Hill. Areas were used which provided 
a reasonable basis of comparison wi th. North Asyl urn 'Hi 1 1. 
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Robbery : 

# 

1 . 



A. 27.5% reduction in robbervf rate in the target 
area be'tween 1 976 ("beforeT) and 1 977 ("after" 
program implementation). Although smaller than 
the reduction in burglary rate, 'and although too 
small to^be statistical ly sigifTificant, these 
findings seem, to reverse a pre-program trend of 
increasing robbery (up89% between 1973 and 
1976); ^ 

^2. A parallel 24% reduction in fear of robbery 
in the l^arget area following program imple- 
mentation. Again, these findings are less 
marked than f or fear' of burgl ary (in line with 
robbery's sma-ller reduction in actual crime 
rate), but they reverse a pre-program pattern 
of increasing robbery fear occurr'ing between 
,1 973 and 1976 ; • • 

3. A difference in target area and control area 
robbery rate patterns following grogram imple- 
menta ti dn Although their pi^e-program patterns 
showed overall increases in-robbe,ry (Refer to 
( Table 2, page 29), the post-program (1976-7) 

^ reduction in target area robbeKiV is In contras.t 

to the control area paTtern, whrch showed a con- 
• ' -• tinued increase in rqbbery fDr th«e same post- 

prograni period. 

Impact of Phy|ical. Police, and Commujiity Strategies on 
PoTice and Resi dent^ Behavi or ~ ' 

Effects of the Physical Environmen't Strategies 



expected that 'the changes in th^e physical 
discouVage through vehicular traffic from 

streets and force it onto streets intended 

'The improved definition of neighborho.od boundaries 
pected 'to increase resident use of and control ove 
borhoodv-and to increase resident cohesion and interaction 



It was 

environment would 
interior residential 
for heavier use. 

was ex- 
control over the n$|gh- 



The street treatments did have 'the exfffected ' impacts or^ 
the use of the physical environment. Vehicular traffic 
'diminished thro ugho ut . the area. Those streets t'hat were, 
changed. into cul-de-sacs had marked decreases in vehicular 
'traffic (up to 80%); narrowed 1 nteri or ;s treets also' showed 
reductions. As anticipated the two' streets left open to 
.carry traffic thrpugh the area showed a 'modest increase in 
traffic. (See Table 7, page 38.) 



\ 
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i ' , TABLE 7 

^ C-HANGE IH VEHICULAR ^TRAFFIC BY TYPE OF STREET TREATMENT ?' 

. Vehicles Counted Percent 

Type -of Treatment ^ ' 1976 WTJ - Ch^ng^ • 

Blocked 1 . ■ ■ . 7,343 1,850.. -75 , 

'^^"''^^^^ n ^ 2- , / 7ftn +?l ^ 

Entrance to cul-de-sac ,2, 303 . -d,/BU 

Other 3 V ' , 6 ,1 23 . 4.185 . -32 - 

Total narrowed 8,426 e,965 -1/ 

Untreated ^ . a ' «\ / I ic 

Interior tesidential ^ 8,219 6 ,963 -15 . 

/ Interior collector 5 24,296 26,424' +? ^. 

. Border streets 6 38,886 41,229 +6 

I Total border/collector 63,182 -.67 ,653 + 7 

Total untreated - 71,401 74,616 +-5 • 

interior residential 2 3,988 ,15,778 -34 

Interior 48,284 42 ,202 -1 3 

All streets - • 87,170 83,431 - 4 

^ Includes Sargeant and Ashley Streets west of'Sigourney 

^ Includes May &nd WillaVd Streets , 

3 Includes Ashley Street (east of Sigourney) aM Huntington 

Street ' ' • 

^ Includes Atwood Street and Sargeant Street (east of 

Sigourney) 

^ Includes Sigourney and Collins Streets ^ ^ 4. 

6 " Includes Woodland Street-, Asylum Avenue, and Garden Street 

^ See Map 1 1, page 17. ^ - • • 

^ streets wi tii both types of treatments are categorized ac- 
cording to the ■ treatment nearest the counter. 

^ This increase irt traffic re;p^lects the absence of other en 
trance to those streets with cul-de-sacs, and thus the 
fact that vehicles were'counted twice -- \upon entry into 
the street and upon exit. , " 7 
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Analysis^ of the pedestrian counts ^Indicates a possiUleV 
restructuring' of pedestrian tiylffic, particularly the routes 
us6d by students commuting to Und from school Although the ' 
east-west patterns remained unchanged, the north-sout;b pat- 
terns became more concentrated ,• i ndi cat i ng less dispersion 
and random wandering through Nd'rth Asylum Hill. (See Map III 
page 40. ) ' 

■• ♦ _ '• ^ 

At the same ti me " that outs i de vehicular traffic de- 
creased ,* there was increaseduse of the streets and parks by 
residents: In response to survey questions, significantly 
more 'North Asylum Hill residents 'in 1977 said they walkeji in 
the neighborhood at least a few.timies a wee.k.than in 1976/ 
(See Table 8, page 41.) ''^ There was also a modest increase 
in the number^ wh o s aid thev liked" to use Sigourney Park, 
located „in the center of trre neighborhood. - . 



^^~r- — 

The pedestVian counts yielded inconclusive evidence of in- 
creased use o-f streets by residents. Although there ap- 
peared to be slight increases in the use of the streets 
by people ' over 35, females, and wh i tes the d if f erences 
were top sm^ll to b'e statisti calTy^ reliable. «' Moreover, ^ 
it was impossible for the persons conducting the counts 
to di fferenti ate 'between residents and non-residents. In. 
addition, the same people may have been colinted more than 
once. For tiiese reasons the s urv,ey, ,res po.nses we re- cons i 
dered a muchNnore reliable indication of resident use of 
the streets th>ko the pedestrian counts. 
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NORTH ABYLDM HILL COMMCfNlTT AREA 



• . TABLE 8 

FREQUENCY OF WALKING IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD DURII^G THE 'DAV'T IME 



Before 
Program 
Compi e ti on 

1975. 'l 976^ 



After 
Progr-am ' 
Compi etion 

19 77 



North Asy|um Hi 1 \ 
.Almost dai ly 
Few times a week 
.Once a week 
Less often r 
Never 

■ TOTAL 



South Asy 1 um Hill 
Al mos t daily 
Few times a week 
Once a week 
lS often 



Leis 
Nefe 



TOTAL 



35% 


34% 


49% 


18 


20 


• 21 


• 10 


13 


. 10 


12 


18 


9 


^2 5 




11 


100 


i 


100 


34% 


a 


34% 


24 


•s 


► 24 


11 • 




12 • 


13 




14 


T8 




16 


100 




„ 100 



° Dataf not available for this time period. 



» Effe cts of Police Sty^atCgies .. 'NeHjliborhood team pel ic- 
tng was expected tovproduce ..a^mo^^e eff^ti^ depToyment .of 
police resources Jn the project^ area. It W9.s f^icipated 
that the police team would develop a.,better. understanding both 
of the area's social and physical, featu^res and pf its problems 
and- that police policies and operations would, be tailored to- 
community needs. These improvements were expectedV to i mprove 
overall police effectiveness and,,., fioally.,to result Tn reduc- 
tions in burglary and -robbery ^tes . - , 



There was in fact a substantial incre'ase in arre^^ts for ♦ 
burglary and robb.Qry by the neighborhood pel i ce team , provl'di ng 
concrete evidence of enhanced police efffectiveness- against the 
target crimes. (-See ,Tat?^l'e 9:) " ' i . 

•. . TABLE. 9- '. -. ' 

J.' ■" ■ . A 

( NUMBER OF ARRESTS FOR RESIDENTIA,L^BURGLARY ' ; 

AND STREET ROB-PERY IN ASYLUM HILL.., ' , 



Before Program 
Completion . 



After Program 
Completion 



North Asy 1 urn Hi IV 

Residential burglary , 
.Street robbery , 

South Asylum Hill 



Resi dential burglary 
Street robbery 

Total As-ylum Hill 
- Residential burglary 
Stre^ robbery 





\^75 ' 


1 976" ^ 


1977 




' 30 
5 


57 • ^ 
37 


58 

* '40 , 




•* 

10 

- 2 . . 


14 

•15 " 


■ 20 ^ 




' 40 

7 


71 ,. 
52 


78 
81 



^ See Table 1 for explanation of dates. Although the pro- 
gram was not completely implemented until late 1976, the 
police component was fully operational by July 1, 1975. 
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The project produced, som^ stri k1 ng' changes tn police' : 
attitudes- about th:e|r^ own ef f eati veness ^bout the community, 

*a n d a b"oru t t h e i r r e 1 a 1 1 o n s h 4 p. m t h its re s 1 den t s . ■ A c c or d i n g . - 
tb the result5>Df questlcjinai res answered^, bj^. team .officers/ 
there ^ a s a pe r c e i V e d k a r jic ed improvem en t f rt. * t h e i. r *ov e r a 11 s u c ' 
cess in reducing crimi^i 'their rate of clearing casesv and the 
extent to which burglary and robbery were diminished as jfi'ro-; 
blems in the neighborhood. Police, team members Vi ndicated . > 

^substantial improvements in, their perceptions bf the, ne;ghbor- 
hood-as a place to live, o-f the wil 1 Inghessi'j'Of ^resiflents" to. 
assist the police, and of resident input i ntop-61 i c.e. opera - 

..ttonS in North Asylum Hill. (See Tattle 10.) 

■ • . 

TABL'E 10 

..■ • ■ ^ - ■ . ' ■ ■ 

' ASYLUM HILL POLICE RATING OF OVERALL-RELATIONS 
\ ' BETWEEN PpLICE AND CITIZENS IN TEAM AREA 

• Before Program After Program 

Compl eti on Compl eti on 

.- " " Tall. 1975- Spring, 1977 

Very good ^ 0% ' 9% 

Good 1,8 50 

Fair -58 36 

Poor '. _24 ^ 5 

. /, TOTAL 100% .. , 100% 



The relationship i)etween police activities and the 
physical enjk^i ronmen t did not develop as intended, however. 
Patrol officers questioi^^d \jie connection between the phy- 
sical changes and cri me 'pre venti dn . Officers felt that the 
physical changes impeded routine patrol efforts; they did" « 
not belNieve fhat the changes were of significant use to them 
in their efforts to prevent crime and apprehend cr'iminalsw • 
As noted eaVlier. the relevance of the physical changes to 
crime prevention had never been emphasi zed-^ instead this as- 
pect of the program iiacf been overshadowed by enfphasis on the 
Importance of de'veTopi;,ng a strong relationship with community 
residents, • v > 
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Ei Pfects of the Resident Strategies . The resident stra- 
tegies revoTvea^Tro^^ 

organizatio'ns,. two of which had been fortned during imple- 
mentation , -i ni ti a ted community, citimfe prevention activities, 
attempted to 1 nvolve .the. North A^yl-um Hil community in • 
crime control efforts, and were, i ntende^d (as were the phy- 
sical changes) to serve as vehi^cl es f or spurring social 
interaction among neighborhood -residents . In addition to 
the community organizations., the Asyl um Hi 1 1 PoTi ce. Adyi - 
sory Commmittee was created to provide a forum for police-, 
community communi cation -and cooperatipn . ' ■ ^ ^ • ' • 

'-'it was intended tha-t the.se brsjani Zat i ons and activities 
would cause changes -in resi den.t -b'ehavi or which wculd le&d to 
a reduction in crime. First, they wer^ expected^ to^ fo.ster 
an awareness of citizen res'p-onsibility in i)reven1iing crime. 
Second, through these organizations resident interaction 
was expected to i ncrease , J ead i ng to a greater sehse. of 
■ neighborhood unity. Jhircl, the increased resident inter- 
actioin was expected to lead to gir^^ater resident usewf the 
neighborhood, thus making the neighborhood less attractive 
to offenders. Finally, the Police Advisory Committee was 
^expected to bri ng .pol i ce^ and residents together to "jutua ly . 
resolve crime-relate 'problems. U was hopedHhat this in- 
creased interaction berfkween police and residents would foster, 
'a mutual understanding and. appreciation , ' , . ^ 

An increase in assumpti Qii of Indi vi dual responsibility^ . 
for crime preventi"^n by neighborhood residents is eviden^d / 
by an increase in housewatch agreements between neighbors i^yy' 
In 1977 residents were almast twice as likely. as in 1976 tor/ • 
bave routine arrangementis with neighbors to watch each others 
..dwelling units: (See vTa.ble .,1 1 . page 45.) ' 
^ r ■ ■ ' . ,. , ' >- ■ ■ 

r, . V ■ : . >. y ■ 
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FREQUENCY OF M-AKING ARRANGEMENTS WITH NEIGHBOR'S TO WATCH. 
■ ' ' * EACH .OTHERS' HOUSES 

Before f^rogram After Program 

• • ■ . • 'Completion. ' ' Completion" 



V 



1975 i-g-ye-; M977 



Target Area 
(North Asylum Hin) . ' " 

All tlhe time ^ 17% 14% 26% 

' • Special occa-s ions 25 *21 16 

N.o- special arrange- 
ments made (or i ^ 
ty pe n-ot ^ ' , 
• ascertained) _58 / _65^ I _58 

• TOTAL, 100 100 100 

Although, the total percentage of those who made special 
^^arrangem^'nts shows/no increase over 1 975 , the percentage 
^ of those who routiynely ("aJl the time") make arrangements 

shows a substantival increase. 



This increase in housewatch agreements is also an indi- 
cator of i ncrea^sed Vesi dent interaction. In addition, a sig- 
nificant increase in stranger recogniti»on by community resi^ 
dentfr wa(a also^found, i ndi c ati ng' that residerits wjere getting . 
to know 'each oth er well enough to discriminate between resi- 
dents and outsider.s^. (See Table 12, page 46.) However, 

" other than the increase in housewatch agreements and an im- 

" proved ability, to differentiate betw.een residents aJid out- 
siders, thereVis little evidence"^ of improved resident inter- 
action and re\ti onsh i ps . Although si igh tly^ more residents 
were positive af^iyf the nei ghborKood ,i n 1 977 than in 1 976 , there 

'w9S little differ6nci^ in re$ponses to q-uestions concerning 
whether residi$nts feel part of the neighborhood and whether - 
res 1 dentsvc'are helpful to each other. (See Table 13,' page 47; 
Tal\le.-14, page 48; and Table 15, page 49.) This lack of 
change in such fundamental attitudes an(J behavior however, 
could be due to the short evaluation period' of l&ss than a 

..yeaV. .Some of the a-nt1cipated benefits, particularly basic 
changes in resident attitudes and behavior, woul d .reasonably 

: ' ' ■ ■^■-45'- ■ 
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take Tonger to materialize. An evaluation at the end of two or 
three years would provide a more conclusive measure of the ef- 
fectiveness of the project in bringing about such fundamental 
changes in resident behavior. , 

> * TABLE^12 • 

EASE" OF STRANGER RECOGNITION IN rfEIGHBORHaOD 

• Before Program A f.ter Program 
' *" ' Completion . Completioi^ 

North Asylum Hill ' 
Pretty easy 
Pretty hard j ' 

TOTAL 

Total City - . 
Pretty eBSy . 

Pretty hard v ' Jl ^ ^ jfr 



1975 ^ 


1976, 


1977 


26%. 
74 . . 


25% 
75 


32% 
68 


1.00 


100 


[ 100 


48% 
22 


a 


53% 
47 


100 




100' 



TOTAL • ' 

Data not available fo,r this time period. 



1 ^ 



' V 



i 


1 1 




f 


9 

*■ 




. TABLE 


13 


A 
<> 

s . 

; ■ 


1 ' • 


CH^H^ IN THE 


• • 

NEIGHB.ORHOOD 
JHE PAST 


AS A PLACE 
YEAR- 


TOaiVE IN . 






Before Program -After Program 
Completion Completion 




f ■ . , ■ 

North Asylum Hill . 
. Better 

About the same 
.Worse 


1975 

19% •, 

45 

36 


19-76' 

12% 
38 

-50; : 


* 1977 

< 

42 
.40 




TOTAL 


100 

1 


• 1 00 


100 




Total Cit^ 
Better 

About thesame 
Wd rse 


■ 7% . 
57 
36 


a 


• 

. 13% 
59 
28 




TOTAL 


100 




100 . 


I 


^ Data not available 


for thi<= t'ime peri.od, 
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TABLE 14 , * 

« 

HOW' RESIDENTS FEEL ABOUT THE NEIGHBORHOOD- 



North Asylum Hill 
Feel part of a 

ne1 ghborhood •here 
Jirst a. pi ace to 1 1 ve 

TOTAL 



Before Program 
Completion 



•1975 



39% 
61 



100 



1976 



24% 
76 



After Program 
Co'mpl^ti on 

1977 



33% 
67 



100 ^ 



100 



Total City 

Feel a part of'^ 
• neighborhood here 
Just a place to Vive 

^ .. TOTAL 



46% 
54 



100 



50% 
50 



100 S 



^ Data not ava^i 1 abl e f or this time period. 
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TABLE .15 

' PERCEPTION .OF HELPFULNESS bP NEIGHBORS' 

• V ' . ^ . Berfore Program After P.rogram 
. . . *^ L ompTeti on ' ' Complefion 

k . 1975 ^ 1976 , 1977 . 

North Asylum HU1 , •. 

Help each other ' ' 46% '21%* • 35% 

Go their q,wn v/ays 54 79 '• 65 

■ • TOTAL ■ 10Q 11D0 ^ 100^ . ' 

Total C1 ty . .i^- : • 

He Vp each .other ' . '\>48% a 48% 

Go their qwn ways, 52 * ✓ . 52 

TOTAL ' "lOO 100 

k ■ ' * 

^ Data not^available for this time period. 

» . . ' •■ 

As pointed out earlier, there was evidence of , inc reased 
use of the neighborhood by residents with the percentage of 
those who sijgid they walked in the;neighborhood almost daily 
during thr d^iytime climbing from 34% -in 1 976 to 49% in 1 977. 
(Refer to T,ab16 8, page 41.) . ' ; 

Stranger recognition was also linked to .Increased use of 
the neighborhood^ .s The more frequently >p«op1e. said they walked 
in the nei.ghborh\)od , the moi|e likely they w,ere to recognize 
strangers. (See Tab16 16, page 50.) This increased use of 
the neighborhood by residents and i nc reased • s tV^anger recog- 
nition may have made th,e nei ghborhood" 1 ess* at tract i ve to. 
offenders and thus may have bee'h a cajitsal.. factor in the reduc- 
tijon of crime in North Asylum Hill. 
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TABLE 16 . . 

EASE OF STRANGER RECOGNITION IN NEIGHBORHOOD BY FREQUENCY 
■ . ' OF WALKING IN THE I^EIGHBORHOOD FOR 1977 NORTH 

ASYLUM HILL RESIDENTS 



Frequency of 
' Walk.jjig 



Stra-nqer Recbgrlition 
Pretty Easy ' Pretty Hgr-d 



V - 



A few times a, we''ek\ 



or mo-re 



Once a week or more ^ 
■ TOTAL 



82% 
1^ 



100 



6 3% 
J6 . 



100 



^ Combined response ca tegdri es .,- 

t 

Although there was an improvement in poli ce 'a tt j tudes 
toward the nei ghborhood , ■ i ts residents.^ an4 the police- 
<;ommunity relationship (see page 43), resident attitudes- 
abo\it'the police did not improve during the test year. In- 
stead, there was a decline in the number of positive resident 
ratings of police performance", as measured by ■respon$es to 
three J<ey questions concerning quickness with wh i cji^pol i ce 
respond to calls for help, effectiveness in proteQ,t^ing people, 
and treatment of people. (See Table' 17, page 51;^..Table 18, 
page 5'2 ; and Table 19, page 53.) Two phenomena may have con- 
tributed to the decline in c/(tizen ratings of th e . pol i c*". . 
First, there was a reduction fin police manpower in the target • 
area (and in Hartford in gerleral) which resident"^ may hawe 
perceived as reflecting a reduced police effectiveness. This 
possibility is supported by the survey findings that residents 
sa.w the police in the neighborhood less frequently during the 
test period. Second, most of the negative ratings of police 
occurred among black residents, many of whom were new resi-r 
de^s in the neighborhood. It is conceivable that these 
lower ratings by blacks were reflecting their previous ex- 
periences with police in other parts of Hartford Where ratings 
of the police have traditionally be^n lower than those in 
Asylum Hill. If so, their ratings would be expe^cted to inN- 
prove with length 'of residence in uthe target area. 
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TABLE 17 

PERCEPTION OF POLICE RESPONSE TIME WHEN SOMEONE- 
■ IN NEIGHBORHOOD CALLS FOR HELP 



• • r 


Befdre' Program 
. * Compl eti on 


■After Program 
^ Completion 




. -1975 


1976 / 


1?77 


North A<;\/liim Hill 

Come right away 
Take a while 
Don't know 


72% 

9 

19 


49% 

25 

26 


26 

21 K 


TOTAL 


100 


> 

100' 


100 


Total City 

Come right away 
Take a while 
Don't know 


60% . 
19 ^ 

> 21 


a 


56% 

24 

20 


TOTAL . 


a 

100 




100 


^ Data not available 


for this time 


peri od . 
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TABLE \8 

■ ' 

RATING 'of job HARTFDltD POLICE DEPARTMENT DOES IN 
' P-ROTECTING PEOPLE IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD 

Before Program ' After Program 
Completion 'Comple'tion . 



North Asyl um Hi 1 1 ; 
Very go6_d"' ' 
Good enough 
'Not so. good - 
Not goad at a 



TOTAL 



Total 'City 
Very good . 
Good enougn 
Not so good 
Not good at all 



TOTAL V 



1 975 . 1976 / ^ 1977 

6 



21% 


14% 




21% 


53 0 


47, 




. 40 


13 


- 25 




28 


1 . , 


14 . 




\. 11 


100 


100. -,, 




1.00 










29% 


a 




19% 


45 






53 


18' 






22 


8 






6 


100 






' V'OO 



Data not availabhe for this ti'me 



period. 



TABLE 19 



PeRCX/TION OF HOW HARTFORD POLICE TREAT PEOPLE 

IN 'THE NEIGHBORHOOD . - ' 



Noirth Asylum HiJI 
Very wel 1 
WeTl enough - 
Not so well 
Not we 1 1 at -al 1 

;,JOTAL 



Tot|i1 City 
Very weTl^ 
Wel 1. enough 
Not so wel 1 
Not well at al 1 



Before Program 
Completion 



r975 



30% 

12 

2 . ■ ' 



100 ? 



36%l 

48 
11 

• 5 " 



TOTAL 



100 



1976 



V 28% 
54 . 
•9. 

: 9 

100 



After P^jogram 
Compl 6ti on 

1971 



2S% 
44 
22 
9 



100- 



27% 

55 

12 

6. 



100 



^ Data not available for this time ^jeripd. 
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» fnt^faCtive Effects of th^ Physt<?^l^ PoUce. and Resi- 
dent Strategies . A baslc^^concept of tl^e program w^is that the 
interaction of the physical , pol.ice, and resident stratejgy 
cohiponents was essential to overall success. Because of the 
compl ementari ty establ i shed among these components', it , is dif- 
ficult to dissociate the effects of one from the others. "^Each 
component not o^nly made' a divect impact on crime and fear but 
also increased the impact of the other program compon^isnts . 

The most controversial and innovative part of the 'program 
was it^ physi caJ' design component. A .basic question, there- . 
fore, was whe-ther the program would have.-wor.ked a*s well with- 
out street changes, Tne process of implementation provided; 
evidence that the physical design strategies made the crucial 
ifferehce between presence and absence of program impact, 
he police and community organi zat^i'gn components were imple- ' 
\ men ted in North Asylum Hill at least a.year before the phy- 
sical design component. Ho/wever, with the exception of the 
increase, in police arrests, none of the positive impacts on 
. the neighborhood discussed in this secti.oh occurred until the 
• physical- changes h,ad been completed. .' ' 

The' police and resident strategies begart implementation 
at the same time and in concert with each other. In fact, it 
is difficult to treat the two strategies as separate compo- 
nents. The thrust .of Hartford ' s -nei.ghborhqod team policing 
program ^was . toward /devel opi ng an understanding of the area, 
a strong relationship with its residents, and an abiility to 
gear its priorities to correspond to the cancerns or the tar- 
get commutitiy. Examples of police responsiveness to resident 
concerns include the- anti-prosti tution effort, the work to 
reduce loitering and Control the use of th'e parks and nearby: 
streets, and the anti -but^gl ary and anti.-rdbbery campaigns. 
The increased arrests for burglary and robbery provide evi- 
dence not only of police effectiveness in responding to resi- 
dent concern^-^ bi^t also of an increased und'ers tandi ng of the 
target area^as a whole. \ 



n developing and i mpl emen tij;ig cV'ime prevent ion. acti vi - 
"ties the communi ty organi zati ons relied on police sup^port and, » 
-resources. The block watch programs depended on the police 
team for support and traininj^ services, without which they 
might not have gained the momentum whidi has enabled them to 
continue to be strong crime prevention erforts. Witho,ut police 
endorsement and engravers. Operation Identification might h^ve 
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* been leVs well received by area res,.ident$. Without the 
Police Advisory Committee to pr„ovid^ a foTum for police- 
community dis'cussion, the pol ice might not have learned 
about those problems of concern to Asylum Hi>l residents - 
and thus mi^ht not have developed. strategies to address 
those problems*. ^ ^ ' * 

As pointed out above, although' the po^-ice and resident 
strategies contributed to the achievement of tte pr^ram goal 
the changes did not come about whi le only t,h-o.se two strategies 
were in operati-6n. However, this does not liijsan that' the phy- 
sical environment strategy wa^ th'e most important or the only 
• importailt program component; It does -lead to the conclusion 
that, this component created an atmosphere in which the effec- 
tiveness of the other*, two strategies could be maximized and 
thus that all three components* working in* concert were neces 
sary to the success of the program. 
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CONCLUSIONS ArND IMPLICATIOI^S 

. Implementing a neighborhood crime prevention program which 
includes changes in the physical envi ronmen-t , police opera- • 
;tions, arid community rejsponses to crjme i,s not a s'impl e task . • 
Because the city government, the p,olice department and the 
commu'nify itself all have primary responsibility for implei- 
m.ehtat.ion, they all rtiust be -wi 1-1 i ng> to cooperat* yely unde^^^ 
take that respons.tb.i 1 i ty and to sub^ojrdinate individual V** 
ijiterests to thos^ of the overall progra%i. 'Hbwe'yer, the 
Hartford pro'gram. ha^ shown f or Aha f i rst time jthat an . i nte- ; 
grated project that uses urban design concepts to reduce 
criminal opportunities can be implemented in olcler urban 
neighborhoods without exorbitan.t expense and wi th posi ti ve ' 
resul ts . - ■ • 

Although full implementation occurred over a period of 
"two years., the police. and community participation elements 
were in place within six months. Furthermore, once approval ' 
for con-structi on of the physical ch'anges was obtained, the 
prdcessXtook less than six months. The -greatest difficulty • 
was ih- sVlling the program initially. .However, as .there' was 
no precedent for such a program when. the Hartford- project Was, 
undertaken, this should not be surprising. V 

The cost Of the physical char\ge& was, about $100 per 
housing unit, which is reasonable indeed when considering 
the substantial reduction irL burglary. FuVthermore, the. 
program entailed no increas^ in police resources devoted to 
the area. In fact, due to a city-Wi,de cutback, f ewer" pol i ce 
officers served Worth Asylum Hi 1 1 - dur.i ng the experimental ,.|: 
•year tha-n dur'iTig previous years'. 

. Considerable effort wSfs devoted to resident strategies, 
botf^ during and after the initial implementation stage. ^ It 
"was necessaVy to help form two organizations and to assist - 
them in defining an agenda. Providing consultation and tech- 
nical assistance to these groups^continued as an essential 
task throughout the project. ^ ; r 



The community organi zati on , effort ^i'n Asylum Hill took 
place under rel atively di f f j cul t condftions . 'The*4deal neiah- 
borhood. for^a ditizen-b^sed fcrttae control effort wogld consist 
of a stable, liomogen»epus popuUtio|i with common interests and 
-several existing community organisations. North Asylum Hi^>l 
was neither stable nor homogeneous. It had an extr:aordina ri ly 
highl rate of transqi ency , and "f ew'er^^than ^ve percent 'of the 
housing utiits were owner-occupied. Both ^ >hese»factors would- 
,i n(ji cate. a 1 e'ss ^than' 1 ong-term intere^ i rr the -nei ghborhbod; ' 
and should have made it difficult,. to fTnd common interests • 
around vjhich to organize, Howe'ver, the community organization 
effort has s ucceeded , i rr bri ngi ng togeth-er- peopl e wi th di verse 
backgrounds and lnterests\around a common- goal .-'-' improving ' ' 
the neighborhood. " / ■ v,^^^^^ • 

■ While the program ' s .Veas i bi 1 i ty Ui mp^rtant to other com- 
munities,* its value rests primarily orPwh ether it is a better • 
way to reduce crime than alternative approaches.', The j^rogram ' s 
success in r*educing resi denti a.l' burgl a rV presents a cipir. In- 
dication of its merit. Police efforts alone have sel'ddm "been 
found to dfrectly. affect burglary. Likewise, formal com^munity^ 
programs have proven unsuccessf uT over extended periods. C)»i-, 
minologists generally belieye that only residents themselves 
can control burglary. In the Hartford exper i ence , "a^ in 
Ne,Wman exp^ri encje in public housing projects, a (J^ysical 
env.i.ronrne'nt whi ch enqj^raged informal efforts of individual 
residents (such , as using neighborhood spaces and .wa,tchi ng one 
another's -homes) appears to have been the key to the reduction 
that occurred. Such resident efforts may also have been 5up^ 
ported by pol i ce, efforts to relate to the community and by the 
community organizations', efforts; however, the change in the 
crime rate occurred -oTily after the physical changes were made. , 

This observation /leads to the mos't important potential vir- 
t,uet~*of ^ the project. The ceritral hypothesis of the project is 
tha'^ physical chaliges provide a catalyst for fundamental 
charkges j'n the way residents use their neighborhoods and re- 
late .;to one another.' If this hypothesi-s is connect, the posi-' 
ti ve-changes observed in Asylum Hill 'should be eliduring ones 
--not dependent; on any particular community organization, 
police tactics, or zeal by residents or police. 'The concept 
of synergism should perpetuate the positive changes observed-, 
helping tjiem build upon one another to produce even more posi- 
tive outcomes in years to come. . * 



Unfortunately, the central hypothesis has not yet been 
tested. It is possible that the effects observed in North 
Asylum, Hill resulted from a short-term response of citizens-' 
and police to the unusual attention to crjme. as symbolized' ^ 
by" the physical changes. A 'test of the- 1 ong-term effects would 
requi re-'a re-eval uati on lif tiftV the program has been in place for 
two or .three years., \/ 
•» • , . ^ 

A second eval uati an shoul d enabl e us to choose between two 
•competing hypotheses, AccoVding to the 'tkreory on which the 
projectNwas based, the modest changes obs-erved should provide 
an environment in which add>itional positive Changes will occur. 
The effects should Ire-m'ore 'evi dent ,wi th the passage of time. 
The most obvious al terni^ati ve theory- would predict that the Im- 
provements should dist[p.pear as interest in the program wanes, - 
thus allowing burglary and street crime rates to return to 
previ oUs 1 e vel s . : . • 

■." ■ p ■ • * 

Until that later evaluation is completexl, our conclusions 
a,b9Ut the significance of the Hartford project must remain ten- 
tative. .'However, even in the short period .the program has been 
in effect, postive changes have occurred. The rate of burglary 
was reduced by nearly half, aiccompanled by a sigrvificant de- 
cline in fear of burglary. A pattern of rising robfrery/purse- 
shatch was halted in North Asylum Hil] and has shifted ffom^ . 
interior residential streets to main streets. Residents began 
to, ^ise- their neighbdrh^bd more and to take responsibility for 
crime prevention. 'Police developed a more positive attitude 
toward the neighborhood and its residents. These facts plus 
the' feasibility of implementing this/program in other commu- 
nities. make the Hartford program one ©f the-most promising 
models for neighborhood crime prevention yet developed. 
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APPENDIX A 



IMPLEMENTATION OF THE HARTFORD NEIGHBORHOOD 

criWe [Prevention program 



f. 



INTRODUCTION 

ThP Hartford Neighborhood Crime Prevention Prograjn re- 

other sites, the Hartford program was the first to integrate 
them Into a single crime reduction approach. 

.As a Dioneer project, the Hartford program was' a learning 
exoerfence f^r lU^TmpUmentors. Valuable knowledge wa^ gai"«^ 
?JSm the five-year project, about crime and fear ^helr 
Tausef and abo^t the operation nelghborhood-orlented antl^ 
4!.! offnrtr Problems were encountered which would not be 
'^''^S? ! ?oHa; • ADoroaches were dhosen which would not be • 



THE PROCESS OF IMPLEMENTATION 

- Implementation of the* Hartford project began 1a January, 
1 975 . Discussions wer« held irv fall of 1974 withXity offi- 
cials* the police, residents of thei pcoject area, .and members 
of the bOsiness community. These- discussions were necessary ^ 
to present the project to those who would be involved in and/or 
affected by the program's Implementation. The project desi gners 
had developed a program .of solutions directly responding to 
their research findings. This, "pure" model had been designed 
without outside input. Therefore, the Hartford Institute, 
representing the project team, was charged wi th' expl ai ni ng 
the research findings, and the proposed strategies, and with 
developing support for the^r implementation. 

_ The "selling" phase was critical. The major. goal during 
this period was to ensure that all three program strategies 
would be carried out as c>osely to the design as possible. ^ 
The Hartford Institute would remain actively involved in the 
program, by providing assistance, encouragement, and advice. >^ 
and by monitoring the progress of the three strategies. How- 
ever, neither the Hartford Insti tute nor the other designers 
had a direct role in or authority over implementation. Be- 
cause others -- t-he City administration, the Police Department, 
and the neighborhood residents -r-, would actually be operating 
the program-, it was important that these groups understand the 
prdgram, believe in its premises, accept it as their program, 
and be willing to operate it with as few changes as possible. 
It was e\pect^d that the preliminary discussions would cause 
some initial confusion and controversy, but it was hoped that 
compromises could be made which would result in a workable 
plan of action acceptable to all. X 

Physi.cal Envi ronment Strategies . The anticipated resls- 
-tance- to the physical design proposals surfaced immediately 
when the proprosals were discussed in the public forums in 
the area. "NDn-resI dents , particularly black non-residents, < 
charged that the proposals were intended to keep minorHy 
persons out of. the- area. Although few resi dent- non-wh1 tes 
-participated tn th? discussions, those who did participate 
expressed support. Most area residents were more concerned 
about being inconvenienced: about having to drive around the 
block to get to and from their homes or having to walk farther ^ 
to the nearest bus stop due to a proposed rerouting Of the 
buses from one street to anotiitfr. Furthermore, many resi- 
dents were skeptical that robtery and burglary could be re- 
cjuced by closing street^'^and rer^outinj vehicular traffic. In 
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'fact, some believed that th^ closing of some streets wduld make 
it easier "for offenders to monitor entry and egress and thus 
identify crime opportunities. Residents believed that crinie 
could 1)9 reduced only by i ncreasing • ^he number of police in 
the area and, by having a more responsive judiciary. 

Other parties objected to the changes as well. A manufac- 
turing company on the northeast side of the area disapproved 
of the rerouting of its delivery trucks off residential streets. 
*A hospital on the west s^de felt thet, pr-oposed plan conflicted 
with its capa^city to a(;'commodate increased hospital traffi'c 
expected to be generated by a'plaoned expansion. Some land- 
lords feared that the proposed changes would interfere with 
the marketing .of rental units. • . 

The City government generally agreed to the plan for the 
physical design component. However^ it was concerned about the 
effect of rerouting traffic. City officials worried that the 
(instruction of cul-de-sacs and the na rrowi ng. *of intersections 
without adjustments to other streets outside the area would 
cause" overcrowdi ng on adjacent streets^ and even daily traffic . 
jams. Of particular concern was-theplan to close of f a north- 
south arterial street which ran through the mi ddl e of Asy 1 um 
Hill. Because HaVtford's geographic shape is long and narrow,. >^ 
running north to south, there are fewer routes to handle th'e 
north-south traffic. It was feared that closing off this 
street would cause serious traffic flow problems on Hartford s., 
other north-south thoroughfares. / . 

There was also concern that the deliver/ of emergency and 
other public services would be impaired. City staff expressed 
concern that the changes would impfede' sani ta ti On trucks and 
snowplows. More important, the Police Department, Fire Depart- 
ment "and ambulance services worried t4iat cul-de-sacs would • 
interfere with fast emergency service. ' * \ 

' .The staunchest opposition to the physical desi gn^proposal s 
came from small businessmen and merchants in North Asylum' Hill, 
who feared that th'e rerouting of- traffic would damage their 
businesses. They felt that their businesses depended on non- 
resident customers who drove through the neighborhood en 
routp to and. from work. This group remained uny i el di.ng , i n 
their oppos.ition throughout the devel-ojiment .process ^ 

The"* various objections to the physical changes'were ad- 
' dressed separately ttn^ough a mi xture of pers uas i on and compro- 
mise. It was necessary to persuade the community that the 
physical changes were a logical response to crime and that re- 
ducing crime sho^uld be more important than inconvenience caused 
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by driving ground the block l^cause the street normally used 
had been closed to through t/affic. At the same time, com- 
promises were made. A street which was planned to be closed 
to buses would remairtk open for bus traffic due to residents' 
objections to moving the. route. 

Because of the concerns of emergency ^ervice provklers, 
eul -rtle-sacs were to be' constructed without physical barriers; 
instead, curbing and traffic signs woiild be used to interdict 
through vehicular traffic. Becaus\'of the City's concerns 
about closing Asylum Hill's north-^outh artery, that street 
would remain open to through traffic. Although the project . 
designers had seen this highly trafficked street afe cutting 
the area in half and disturbing the residential character 'of • 
all North Asylum Hill, the benefit to Asylum Hill of closing 
the stree.t was outweighed by the benef i t to .the rest of 
Hartford o"f leaving it open. 

* , ' ' 

Gradually the residents began to accept the model • and were 
willing to test the physical strategies. Eventually, through 
ttieir community organi zat i ons , *the residents voted by a narrow 
margin to support the changes. Despite continued opposition • 
among some of the resident population, these votes of support 
were sufficient to convince the Hartford City Council to fund 
and 'cons true t the recommended street changes; 

Without this community support, construction of the phy-^ 
sical design strategies could not have proceeded. Although 
vNILECJ could fund the analysis, design and evaluation of the 
program, funding for implementation would have to come from 
other sources. Because of the economic situation in 1974 and 
1 975, the prij*/ate sector was unwilling to provide thes'e monies; 
therefore local public funding was necessary. Since construct- 
'tion,was to be financed with public funds, the City Council 
required a showing of public support. 

Despite significant adjustments to the plan, which re- 
sulted in several additional blocks remaini.ng open, a group of 
merchants brought a lawsuit in 1975 to stop the City from im- 
plementing the physical changes. The lawsuit, which sought to 
restrain any changes in traffic patterns, was resolved in the 
summer of 1976 with an agreement which permitted construction 
•of the changes with the understanding that they would be re- 
moved if unacceptable to the residents and businessmen after, 
a six-month test period. Although the lawsuit was favorably 
resolved, its effect was a one-year delay in implementation 
of the physical design component. - - - . * 
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The*businessmen had effectively exposed a major problem 
associated with ,the attempt to sell physical changes to the 
public ways as an effective way to reduce crime. Like the 
area resi dfents / th e businessmen viewed a larger police force 
and tough?r judges as the only way to reduce crime; they could 
not understand how crime would b6 reduced by reducing traffic 
in the area. The street- changes undoubtedly wbuld bave been 
more acceptable if promoted as part of a broad feffort to up- 
grade the area rat^r than as part o'f a narrow effort to reduce 
cri me . ' ' 

. A problem also arose in fi.nancing the construction of the 
'physical changes. The declining economy, which eliminated, 
the possibilities ofy*eceiving pri vate 'corporate contributions, 
had also made it impossible to finance the changes out of tax 
revenues. The consequent necessity of using -federal Community 
Development Act (CDA) funds for materials and Comprehensive 
jEmployment. and. Training Act (CETA) funds for labor caused fur- 
ther problems and delays.. 

Construction could not, begin until all federal approvals 
were obtained. CDA monies for materials were limited. Fur- 
thermore, the use of CETA funds for labor resulted in the . 
hiring of unskilled work-ers who lacked experience in construc- 
tion work. Except for supervisors, construction crews were 
. composed entire.ly of CETA per'sonnel . Because of .^thei r inex-' 
perience, the CETA employees worked more sToWly than a regular 
construction crew; mistakes had to b'^ corrected, causing fur-» 
ther delay. Along with supervisors from the City s P^bnc 
Works Department, it was necessary for the Hartford Institute 
and the urban design consultants to closely monitor implemen- 
tation of the physical design strategies. In addition, a 
Street Change Monitoring Com'mittee was forjned which was com- 
posed of representatives of the fnstitute, the community and ... 
the City. • 



com- 



Despite these delays, #16 street treatments were 
pleted by the end of 1976 with the exception of certain cos- . 
metic improvements and traffic signs. The original design 
had called for nine cul-de'-sacs and fourteen narrowings. By 
the'time of implementation the- final plan had been revised to 
include only four cul-de-sacs and se^en narrowings. Traffic 
was rerouted either around the project area or onto two key 
through streets, one running east-west ancj one running north- 
south. Following a visit to Oak Park, Illinois, to review how 
public officials in that city dealt with problems related to 
the closing of many streets with c^l-de-^acs, the. planners and 
City officials decided that the traffic problems would correct 
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themselves. The primary purpose of this visit had been to 
learn about Oak Park's experience. However,, the exposure of 
Hartford's public officials to other public officials who had 
undertak'en similar changes also provided reassurance that such 
a program could be i m'pl emented wi thogt iir^verse effects. 




. Pol tee strategi es . Neighborhood i;eam policing was imple- 
mented in Asylum HiTl in early 1975, after several meetings, 
betv/een the project pUnners and Chief Hugo . J . ' Mas i ni . Chief 
Masini was receptive to the implementation of neighborhood 
team policing in Nort/h Asylum Hili;with modifications to. take 
into account the needs of Hartford's other police districts. 

North Asylum Hill was too small an area to be 'es tabJ i shed, 
as a separate police district. The project staff had there- 
fore recommended that a new special district be created con- 
sisting of, all of Asylum Hill/an<l Clay Hill/South Arsenal, 
the^ two areas initially researched by the project team. This 
arrangement woul df enable the project to implement neighborhood 
team policing i'n the project area almost 'immedi ately, yet at , 
the^same time would be consistent with th-e Pol.i^ce. Department ' s 
ultimate goal of .city-wide implementation of neighborhood team 
pol icing... * . , 

• -The district was divided into two^ teams , one serving both' 
North and South Asylum, Hill and the other serving Clay Hill/ 
South" Arsenal. The district had a total complement o^ 59 men 
assi gned 'as .fol lows : one District Commander; two Peam'Com^an- 
ders, one to supervise each team; six sergeants, evenly divided 
between the two teams; and 50 uniformed patrolmen, 25 per team. 
The teams were to maintain separate field pffices §ind to con- 
sider themselves as separate entities.' 

— • . , ■ ■• 

K ■ , - . . 

In contrast to precinct houses, which serve as satellite 
pol i ce-stations the" field offices were established solely 
for the. purpose of enhancing the police-community partner- 
ship. Meetings with the ^communi ty are held there; community,- 
based cri m* prevention acti vi ti es' operate from the offices; 
and residents are encouraged to visit or calT to get to knoV^ 
their neighborhood police. Al.l other police operations, such 
as hjandling complaints and booking arrested persons, are con- 
ducted at headquarters. ' " 

■ ./ - - ■ 
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The project team had planned for this district, to receive 
special att*fention and support. However, the Chief, while re- 
ceptive to jthe establishment of an experimental policing com- . 
ponent in tihis area, was reluctant to single out one area of 
the City to receive special treatment; It was agreed that the 
Police Department ^ould adopt a systerif to divide the City into, 
five districts. Thus, while generally being able to maintain-, 
district integrity in the use of personnel. District 5 had to 
function within the confines of the city-wide system. 

The bas-ic orga^ni z'ati onal structure of team policing 
geographic stability, decentralization of authority, and i_nt^- 
gration with tlie local community -- was to remain uncompromised, 
The assignment 'of 59 officers was made according, to a Police 
Departiftent assessment of manpower city-wide and repr*esented 
no extm allocation of manpower to the team'.pol i ci ng area. , 
The projlect team had also recommended that the department as- 
sign avirage officers to the team rather than establishing 
"supersq'uads " . The department -adhered to this reciSmmendation... 

♦ 

Implementation did, not come about easily, however.' A 
very traditional department was being aSked to experiment with 
a new style of policing and one. which might erode the powar of 
the 'existing command structure. Although headquarters coftimand 
had. expressed agreement with the concept of team policing, in 
practice they were unwilling to relinquish their control, of 
the telm and refused to allow the District Commander the neces- 
sary autonomy to make operational decisions within, his district 
Headquarters was wary of creating a special group that wouTd^ 
consider itself Separate from the rest of the department. 
This fear was reflected in the refusal to allow the team to 
hold separate roll calls away from headquarters. Regular team- 
meetings were precluded due tb an inability to vary working 
ijours or to provide overtime pay for attendance , at meetings 
after working hours. The lack of team meetings made it diffi- 
cult for the District Commander to^nnvolve line officers in 
policy making or-to foster team spirit. It also prevented 
sufficient training time for the North .Asylum Hill officers 
to understand and to learn to utilize the phys i car envi ronment . 
strategies in their day-to-day work. As a result, the con- 
cept of considering physical design factors as well as commu- • 
nity factors when- pi anni ng police operations was never fully 
clarified for or utilized by team members. 

* . ' . i 




•The resistance to change was» reflelted at lower levels as 
well. Dispatchers i^n*ored distri-ct boundaries and continued 
to diapatch officers city-wide. It was Teared that this 
"cross.over" dispatching would further hamper the ability of the 
Distri ct .Commander to make decisions regarding utilization and 
deployment of manpower within the district. 

The Hartford Institute was concerned that unless the Dis- 
trict Commander was given broad decision-making power to deploy 
manpower and resources, team policing as initially envisioned 
would not take place. Therefore, early in the implementation 
period, the Institute met several times with the Chief of 
Police, the. Commander of Field Services, and the District Com- 
mander in order to defi ne the level of authority of the Dis- 
trict Commander. These di scuss i ons Ted to a system of regu- 
larly scheduled meetings intended to define both the nianagement 
structure for the team and the relationship of the project 
staff to the Police Depai^tment. 

Through the meetings initiated by the Institute, problems 
were worked through as they arose. The Institute made efforts 
to recognize what could not be. changed, what would have to be 
compromised, and how to make team policing work in spite of 
problems and compromises. The department became more willing 
to allow the. Team Commander deci si qn-maki ng authority over team 
operations. Special anti-prostitu.tion, burglary and robbery 
units were allowed to be formed. Dispatchers were ordered to., 
observe d i s tri c t b oundari es . Al though , pure team policing, in 
which all police operation.s are carried out at the team level, 
was un^acceptabl e to the Hartford Police Department, a program 
of very responsive neighborhood oriented policing was gradually 
implemented^ 

Under the Hartford model as implemented, the police came 
to understand the value of responding to c^mmuni ty . needs and 
the im*portance o,f communicating police limitations and commu- 
nity .res ponsi bi 1 i ties on public safety matters. Ihe community 
came txt better understand the role and limits of the police 
and Ijow to .work closely and effectively with the police. 

Rec^ogni zi ng that the .communi ty wanted an ongoing working 
relationship with the police, the police leaders adopted a 
formal mechanism for police/community involvement. From the 
beginning of the implementation period the District .5 police 
leaders were involved , in helping the community define lis role 
in the project. During the three months prior to the creation 
of Di/strict 5, the future District Commander and Hartford Insti- 
tute staff held many. meeti n^s with community groups. Their 
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pOVpose was to explain the program's emphasis on community 
responsibility in crime reduction and to stress the impor- 
tance of community input into police pUnning. These early 
meetings were , i ntended to form a foundation for a construc- 
tive, problem-solving relationship between the police a,nd the 
commun i ty . • ^ 

Through- the.ir increased interaction with community resi- 
dents and especi al ly through -their active i-nvolvement with 
the Police Advisory Committee (see below), the neighbor- 
hood police team, began to set priorities in response to com- 
munity concerns. The team instituted waUi ng beats i n the 
area of Sigourney Square Park to discourage loitering, drink- 
ing and gambling in the parkj it initiated an anti -p ros ti tuti on 
squad which arrested '^johns" as wey as prostitutes; and it 
implemented anti-robbery ahd anti -burgl ary. squads which re- 
suVted in increased arrests, for those crimes. As an addi- 
tional result of this increased police-community interaction, 
the neighorhood police took an active part in such community 
crime prevention activities as Operation Identification and 
^block-watch projects* providing supplies and training ses- 
sions where needed. 

Resident Strategies . During the three morlths prior to _ 
implementation 01^ team policing, the Hartford Institute staff 
and the recently appointed District Commander initiated ef- 
forts- to create a foundation for the police-community rela- 
tionship. The* District Commander and Hartford Institute staff 
arranged a series of meetings with the Sigourney SquaryCi vi c 
Association (SSCA) , the only existing neighborhood org/mzation 
at that time. At these meetings they discussed the team polic- 
ino concept, explained the largeV project and its emphasis. on 
community resp^si bil i ty , and stressed the importance of com- 
munity input into police planning\. The meetings resulted in 
an agreement by SSCA to form a volunteer Police Advisory Corn- 
mittee. This committee would meet Vegul arly with the District 
Commander to review and define probrems and. to plot appropriate 
police and community responses. The \:ommi ttee met with the 
District Commander regularly through t\\e spring of 1975. These 
early meetings, which were intended to torm a foundaty^on for 
•a constructive, problem-solving reTationVhip between the police 
and the community, also represented the b^inning of. community 
parti (ji pati on . 



Also during this period 
the' District Commander began 
group of ponce rned residents 



the Hartford Ins^tute staff and 
a series of discus^^ions with a 
of central Asylum H\1 1 . These 
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meetings resulted in the formation in early 1975 of a hew com- 
m^inity organi zati on the- Central Asylum-Hill Association^ (CAHA) 
Following SSCA's^lead, CAHA also established a Police Advisory 
Committee to meet regularly with t-he nei,ghborhood police team. 

The discussions held with the SSCA and CAHA Com^rii ttees . 
soon disclosed both a substantial community interest in the 
team policing program and a commonality of concerns about pu>-. 
lie safety in the neighborhoods^ "Noting the commori interests 
of the two grAups and the police objective to establish a 
st^^ong bas-e f arr i nteracti on with the community, the District 
Commander and Institute staff suggested that the SSCA and CAHA 
committees comb-ine. In April, 1 975 , the two committees merged 
to form the Asylum Hill Pol i ce Advi sory Committee (AH/PAC). 

The creation of AH/PAC was i mportant i n es tabl i shi ng • a 
solid police-commbnity relationship. It provided police and 
community Jeaders with a forma.l structure in which to share 
ideas and information regarding public safety concerns in • 
Asylum Hill. AH/PAC made it possible for the community to 
have a voice in the development of police team palicy, and to 
work with the police to develop a meani ngf ul , rol e for citizens 
in crime prevention efforts designed to complement the stra- 
^tegies adopted by the police team^ - 

The Advisory Committee increased both community unJer-" 
standing and support of team policing and pol i ce" understJandi ng 
of resident concerns. Through these meetings, the police 
learneirf^hat although the target crimes were fear 'producing, 
resident fear was al?o being caused by other niighborhood con- 
ditions sucli. as prostitution, loitering teenagers, loitering 
and drinking among adult males,* and drug dealing. A local 
park and a corner drug store frequented by "undes i rable ele- 
ments" were considered orime generators. In addition to\bur- 
glary and robbery, these conditions would have to be" addressed 
.in order to have a meaningful impact on fear levels. Police 
institution of the anti -pros ti tut i on unit and the es tabl i sh- 
ment of walking beats in these fear generating areas were in 
direct response to these res i dee t concerns. ■ - 

/ •• ■ ft. ■ 

The community activities al so' res ul ted in the implemen- 
tation of crime preventi on programs . With the support and 
technical assistance of the Hartford Institute and the Police 
Department, a group of 25 residents of western Asylum Hi-U de- 
veloped a block watch -program in the spring of '1975. The 'pro- 
gram volunteers formed a nucleus Around which a third commu- 
nity organization developed in the late summer of 1975^ called 
Western Hill Organization (WHO). 'Shortly after its creation 
WHO also became a member organization of AH/PAC. 



Individually each 'Qf iHve community organizations intlated . 
such crime control efforts as block watch, and burglary pre- 
vention programs.. The bVock watdh programs consisted of pairs 
of volunteers who walked the-streets armed with citizen band 
tio-way radios and reported suspicious situations to a citi- 
zfen operator located in the Asyl um Hi 1 1 police field office. 
The operator^ then notified the police, who were prepared to 
respond. The burglary prevention .program utilized volunteers 
to canvass' the neighborhood, educate residents about burlgary 
prevention and enlist them..in Operation Identification. Pri-.. 
vate funds were- provi ded for the citizen band radi os' us-ed i n ' . .. 
the block watch programs; the police provided engravers used 
in the Operation 'Identi fication programs. 

In addition to their direct involvement in crime preven- 
tion activities, the organizations initiated other programs 
designed to increase resident involvement in community improve- 
ment in general'. These efforts included programs, to welcome 
newcomers to the area and to invite them to join the community 
organizations ; clean-up* campaigns to spruce up thfe neighbor- 
hoods recreati onal programs for youth; and social functions 
such as block parties and potluck dinners to which all neigh- 
borhood residents were invited. Finally, the th ree- organi za- 
tions were also involved in efforts to stabilize housing con- 
ditions in North -Asylum H-ill and to improve Sigourney Square 
Park, a centrally located paHc in North Asylum Hill which was 
feared by residents' as an unTafe location. ^ 

The expansion of thes^ organizations into otjier areas of 
concern was expected and encouraged. Crime and fear are good 
organizing issues. Prior to this Crime Prevention Project, 
Asylum Hi>ll was considered impossible to organize; wHhout the- 
crime and-fear issues to establish the necessary bond; it might 
have remained unongani^ed. However, these issues cannot be; . 
the life blood of a community organization. Neighborhood or- 
.ganizations must be encourageci to grow and to take on a broader 
focus which "includes other issues affecting neighborhood life. 

Afe the Hartford Institute encouraged expansion intt) other 
-9reas,.it also encouraged independence on the part of the new 
community organizations. In 1 975 , in order to maintain a close- 
relationship with' the community, the Hartf.ord Institute had 
hired a new staff member to work with the' Asylum Hill organiza- 
tions. This person who was recommended, by the commi^nity or- 
ganizations aftpr an extensive recruiting ef fort worked di- 
rectly with the organizatipns through 197.5. The community 
organizer attended meeting^, prov^ided technical assistan.ce, • 
'and monitored the public s afety prog rams . As these orgjniza- • 
• tions developed and stabilized, however, the Institute began 



to feel, that Its d'irtct 1 nvol vement , 1n community organization 
activities was no, longer necessary and was possibly counter- 
productivfe. The cflmmupity organizations had bfecome fully capa 
ble of self-government but continued to depend on the Hartford 
-Institute out of- h-abit and expedience rather than need. The 
'Hartford 'Institute saw this dependency as an obsta.cTe to their 
development as s6l f-reli ant organi zati ons c^pabl e of surviving 
and devel opi ng under*their own'pawerand tnitiative,>'In addi- 
tion, 't^he Ha.rtford Institute was' concerned .that rathie'r than 
en'hancing the police-community re^l ati onshi p , it was becoming 
buffer between the .ne i ghborhood, groups and the pol i c.e . There- 
^fore, in 1976, the Institute withdrew from its close associa; 
tion with the community organisations and instead maintained' 
informal contact,. reTnaifling avai 1 able to assist when needed.' , 



Issues ENCOUNTERED DURING IMPLEMENTATION 



Implementation of this project was ItseTf an experiment. 
It was the first time a. complex cr,ime control project was to 
be Implemented which involved physical environmental design;' 
the police, an-d the community in an integrated effor.t to re- 
duce crilne. It was to be conducted in an" urban neighborhood 
which ha4 not asked for this type of ' program and was to be 
implemented by third parties instead of by the devjelopers. 
Eath of the three components was to be operated separately by 
parties with differing and sometimes conflict^lng agendas-. In 
addition, the- i mpl emen ti ng parties had, other business than the 
crime control project, which lessened their capacity to concen 
trate 'Solely on the operation of the project. 

" ♦ 

The Rol e' of the Coordi nator . The first taVk to be under- 
take n~waFlpVomoTrng~Tfi¥^^^ design and guiding thetHree 
components i nto the implementation phase. To effectively per- 
form this task, one agency needed to play a* cOordi nati ng role. 
The Hartford I ns ti tute' assumed this role. Having initiated 
the development of the project and having been involved in ^ 
the design of all three components, the Hartford Institute 
was in the best position to assume thi s/coordi nati ng role be-' 
4tween desi gn and implementation. Furth/rmore , as a private 
/agency, the Hartford Institute had thef flexibility to devote 
considerable staff time and resources to the operation of a 
S(fAgle project. ' Although the Hartford Institute lacked autho- 
.rvi5 to enforce implementation, it had a successful track re- 
cord in designing and facilitating the implementation of othfer 
pilot projects in the areas' of criminal andfcocial justice. 
Past success, an 'ability to persuade, and*# reputation for 
gett^ing things done pr^ovided the Institute substantial influ- 
ence with those responsible for implementing the progra^m. 

J As an entity with the authority to require implementation 
the City Administration might have assumed the coordinating 
role..* However, City governments have other constraints which 
might impede the progress of such a proj«ect. First, city ad- 
-mi ni strati bns lack the money and flexibility to devote staff 
to ongoing projects outside the day-to-day responsibilities 
for which they are answerable to the taxpayers In addition, 
it is difficult for a public agency to justify devoting spe- 
cial attention and resources to a single geographic area with- 
in their jurisdiction, even though the money to be spent' came 



primarily from federal sources. It wo.uld be easiir for the 
City to justify spending primarily federal funding on a demon- 
stration project operated Uy a private agency, especially a 
project which would be applicable to other arehs i,f successful. 

• 

Developing^ a Program for Third Party ImplemeVitation . The' 
normal approach to the implementation of this type of project 
would Ifjave been for th'e City to deterpiine the need for a crime 
control project and to hire the Hartford Institute (and any 
consultants that the Hartford Institute might hire) to study 
the proble'hi and design a program' to be implemented by the City. 
In th^is case, although there was concern aboOt crime and crime- 
generating problems' in Asylum Hill, no formal efforts aside 
from traditional policing had been made by the City to address 
those^problems . Instead, the HatUford Institute initiated the 
development of the project; obtained agreement by the City to 
allow' and to participate in imp! emenlat.i on j> o.btai ned^. furfiding ; 
and developed a pro'gram to be implemented by the City govern- 
ment, the Police Department, and the community. Thus, the 
Hartford Institute, an uninvited outsider, was in the position 
of designing and selling a mult^faceted crime control project 
in- a community which had not askVcLfor the program. 

{ Therefore, even during the design stage, the planners 
realized the need to design a\model which the implementors 
would be capable of implementing and willing fo irfiplement, 
which allowed for compromises, and yet which applied suffi- 
cient checks to ensure that the program would be implemented 
basically as envisioned. In designing each component, the 
planne'rs had co^nsidered the strengths and limitations of those 
who would ultimately implement it. The completed draft design 
was then to be presented^to its future implementors for their 
r.eactions and recommendations. Through this process, the 
planners hoped to be able to revise each model un ti l\accep t- 
able to its implementors, and yet to control the model design, 
and prevent excessive alterations, 

A more appropriate approach would have been to design the 
program wit'h input from those who would have to make the pro- 
gram work and who would have to live with-it. Today it would 
be impossible to develop such a program without the early in- 
volvement of the residents of the . target xoramun i ty and others 
to be affected by the prograrti. Neighborhood residents today 
are wore sophi sti^cated and have developed their own agenda of 
neighborhood .improvement so that a crime prevention program 
would have to be integrated with that agenda. 



Sel 1 i ng the Program . Because. the plan, had been arbitra- 
rily determ-fned by tne pnoject team at the outset without prior 
Input "from those who would be Implementing 'the program, the 
selling of the program was crucial. Although City officials, 
the Pol 1 ce' Department, and Community leaders had been fn con- 
tact with 'the Hartford Institute during the data collection an<l 
model design phases, the majority of the residents were unaware 
that such a program was even being contemplated for Asylum 
Hill. Although many recognized the- need for the project and 
saw the project a"s. an indication that Ci ty " of f i orl al s were in- 
terested in revitalizing their neighborhood, others were wary 
of outside involvement in thei rii communi ty . Jhe communi'ty had 
not asked for the program, they- had not invited the Hartford 
Institute to plan their future, and many disagreed with th<e 
Institute's proposed solutions to their crime and fear pro- , 
blems. The Institute could not impose its model on an un- 
willing commun i ty ; . the co.mmunity would have to agree to the 
program to be implemented". >^ 

The program would have been easier to sell i.f It had been 
presented in terms of brcade.r strategies for neighborhood im- 
provement. Today such a program would probal)ly be linked to 
a motre comprehensive neighborhood improvement plan. With the, 
availability of'HUD'.s C((mmunity Development Block Grant 
(CDBG) and Urban Development Action Grant (UDAG) money for 
neighborhood improvement, crime reduction strategies are in- 
creasingly linked with programs for-the oyeralT betterment of 
the community. 

Negotiations and Compromises . Extensive negotiations and 
OfDmpromises on all three 'elejtients of tUe program were inev-i- 
tdTile. Because of the compromises, the*programi that were ac- 
tually i mpl 6men ted^ var i ed considerably from th^ initial in- 
tentions of the project team. Compromises were made which 
had both negative and positive impacts. Negative consequences 
included a de-lay )!n impl enten ta ti on which might have reduced 
the impact of the proposed program on crime and fear. Elimi- 
nation of some of the proposed physical changes rendered it . 
more difficult to evaluate the impact of the physical changes 
■'tis a disc re element of the project. ' ' . 

While the process of compromise was time consuming and ' 
o'ften painful, it served to strengthen implementation. Each 
compromise resulted in increased participation by those who 
would have to make' the program work and increased responsive- 
ness to the needs of those toward ^^om the program' was di- . 
rj^cted. However,^ if all those who were to be part of the 
pfroject had bieen given a rol^e in the d'eci s i on-maki ng an 



early stage in the project, there probably would have been 
greater reeeptiYity- to the project, greater willingness to 
get the program underway, and possibly fewer changes in the 
original design due to.. a clearer understanding of the' under- 
ly 1;^g rati onal e . 

Hartford Institute's Lack of Autho rity i The Hartford 
Institute's lack of authority over the program iitipl ementors 
caused a tightrope situation for the Hartford Institute. On 
one hand., as recipient of the project's funding, -the Hartford 
Institute was responsible f o r -des i gni ng a workabl'e program and 
ensuring implementation of that program. On the other hand, 
it lacked the necessary control to ensure Implementation. To 
compensate for its lack ^ contl^ol , the Hartford Institute 
maintained close cbntact with al T* impl emehti ng parties, re- 
sponded to community concerns and priorities, provided tech- 
nical assistance, facilitated communication among the three 
components, and monitored a.l 1 facets of the project.. 

Unforeseen Problems . Because of the innovative nature of 
this project, problems arosp which were unanticipated and which 
were outside ttie control of the project. The physical design 
component was affected by the busi ness,men ' s lawsuit-and by eco- 
nomic problems. The effect of the lawsuit was a one year's 
delay in beginning construction of the physical changes. Eco- 
nomic problems which had forced the City to find outside fund- 
i'ng ' caused ■ further delays. Red tape involved in obtaining CDA 
money was time consuming. The hiring of unskilled and inex- 
perienced CETA workers to supplement the CDA funding further 
contributed to the delays. 

The delay in implementation, of the physical design compo- 
nent affected the entire project. The police and community 
components were operating a fu>l year before construction of 
the physical design component was begun. Because this com- 
ponent was to be th e . co rne rs tone 0I; the project, the project 
as planned was not in operation until late in 1976, two years 
behind the target start-up date. 

♦ i 

The economic problems also affected the functioning of 
the Police Department and thus the po'lice component. Due to 
budgetary cutbacks, manpower was allowed to decrease. Vacant' 
posi-tions caused by resi gna ti ons* and reti rements \emai ned un- 
filled. As the ivorce shrank, 1 i ne personnel were pulled into 
.headquarters fromAthe field to perform administrative ^uties. 
This practice affected the ma^npow,er $nd functioning of the 
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">1ayT irr tttll^^^ir.- -Ttre-m-am^ovf^ the- tea m ca u s e d 

^cdrtailmenl: of all but necessary patrol'. Walking beats were 
dn,cOntinui5d; special prostitution, robbery -and burglary squads 
v/^e disbanded; and losses among, sergeants on the force caused 
a Shortage of sergea^tts in district 5. "No^^only did this ham- 
per the project operations, but it lowered morale and reduced 
prosae^cts for the development of team spirit. This problem was 
nevQr, resolved. Irf planning similar projects, police depart- 
ments should be apprised of the mi nimum manpower needed to 
operate a viable team policing component anO^rmjld be per- 
suaded to commit the necessary manpower an^esources for tlie 
duratiorf'of the project. / 

in unforeseen condition that might have posed^a problem 
was the rapidly changing character of North Asylum Hill. This 
area was both' highly transient and transitional. Residents, 
who primarily were renters, moved in and out frequently and 
those moving out were being repVaced by persons with little 
stake in the neighborhood. Of particular concern was an appa- 
rent influx into the neighborhood of kn.own offenders. In 
short, a program had been designed for an entirely different 
population than the populab'on living -in North Asylum Hill 
during the- implementati on / The planners were concerned that, 
the outcofne would be inefiective. ^ • ---^ # 

Fortunately, the project had been designed for quick and 
simple implementation in order to stab^i-lize the crime problem 
and reduce fear. By making the residents an integral part of 
the project, it sought to increase their stake in the neigh- 
borhood and enhance their confidence in the viability of their 
neighborhood. If crime and fear coiTld be turne^ around, . per- 
haps the physical and social decline cauld be t(jrned around. 
-This proved a successful tactic. Evaluation findings 
indicate that after a year of program i rapl emen ta\ti«n , resi- 
dents had begun to have an increased stake 1n the neighbor- 
h6od Furthermore, not only were fewer crimes committed in 
North Asylum Hill, but persons arrested for committing crimes 
in Hartford have tended to reside in neighborhoods other than 
North Asylum Hill . . * 
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{ SUMMARY 



The Hartford program wcks unusual in that the program had 
lyfeen developed by outsiders for a neighborhood which hacj^ not. 
requested it;/the neighborhood resldelits, who would be affected 
by the progra,f?i, had not been consulted for their input into the 
prograrn design; and those who were to i mpl ement -the program had 
played no role in the planning process. Some decisions made 
during prior stages of program development adversely affected 
program i mpl eflien ta ti on . Some of those could be avoided by 
anyone undertaking a similar project today. The major issues 
to be facedj during implementation are listed below. 

1. Irj a project involving a number of key actors, one 
party must assume responsi bi 1 i ty "f or shepherding the 
pJarj^into implementation. This coordinating role may^ 

' bjb performed by the city government or an office with- 

. in the city government. However, this responsibility 
may be assumed with less difficulty by a private or- 
gjanization similar to the Hartford Insti tute . 

2. It is difficult to ask the communi ty to' implement a 
completed program mo'del into which the community had 
no prior input. Selling a completed package causes 
delays and obstacles which could have been "yrii ni ml zed- 
at an earlier stage. A community is more likely to 
be receptive to a program in the design of which it 
had played a significant role. 

3. Compromises between the program model and the imple- 
mented program should be expected. The program model 
should be sufficiently strong and sufficiently flexi- 
ble to allow for compromis.es without destroying the 
intent and ultimate effectiveness of the program. 

I 

4. If the coordinating agency lacks authority to con- 
♦ trol implementation , it must be willing and able to 

spend the time and effort n&c.essary ,to persuade the 
various implementors of the. value of working together 
to ensure effective program implementation. 

5. Unforeseen problems and obstacles will occur. The 
program should be sufficiently f'lexible to respond 

^ to these problems when. they ari se' Wi thout sacrificing 
9 the int<egrity or the ef f ecti veness\of the program. 
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Introduction .♦ \ . 

Evaluation means many different j^hings. The goals of the 
evaluation of a program can' include : 

* . * 

a. describing the activities; • . 

* ' . ■ ' • 

b. assessing the impact of the program, the way things 
are different because of the program; 

c. learning about the reasons for the program's success 
or*»fai 1 Kre. 

Usually some information is gathered \r collated'. The 
amount and type of information collected, as well as the metho- 
dological rigor, varies, of course, from project to project. 

The Hartford project was complex, as is. usual for environ- 
mental design programs; therefore, it was relatively diffi.cult 
from arj evaluation design point of view. The goals of the eva- 
luation included all three^of those listed above: detailed 
description of the programs implemented, an assessment of the 
program impact on crime and fear, and, most important, an ef- 
fort to further general knowledge about crime reduction or 
control. The designlPas comparatively elaborate and the 
methods were comparatively rigorous. 

For these reasons, the evaluation Of the Hartford experj- 
ment provided an unusual opportunity to learn about some stra- 
tegies for evaluation that were successful and may be useful 
in other evaluations. The purpose of this p^per is to present 
some of the lessons that can be l6arned. 

The Nature of .t.h^ Program 



In order to understand the research,, it is first necessary 
to understand the program. 

The Hartford Project was an experiment in how, to reduce 
residential burglary and street robbery/pursesnatch and the 
fear of those crimes in an urban, residential neighborhood. 
Its most distinctive feature was its integrated approach 1|o 
crime control : police, community organization, artd physical 
design changes were all used to increase the willingness and 
ability of *resi den ts ' to control the neighborhood to reduce 
criminal opportunities. « 
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' The initial planning for this project occurred in 1973. 
Analysis of the crime in the -area was undertaken by an inter- 
disciplinary team. Its task was to understand the wa^ resi- 
dents, potential offenders, p.olice and Jthe physicaV environ- 
ment interacted to create criminal opportunities; and to design 
inexpensive strategies that could be quickly implemented to 
intervene in the pattern of rising crime. 

■ • 

A principal conclusion of the analysis was that a number 
of features of the physical environment were working to des- 
troy the residential character^ of the neighborhood. Cars and 
pedestrians passing through the area dominated the streets and 
depersonalized them. The streets belonged more to outsiders 
than to re-sidents, creating an ideai'l environment for potential 
offenders'. 

Based on this analysis, a lengthy planning and implementa- 
tion period ensued. In 1976, a three-part program was fully 
implemented that included: 

a. closing and narrowing streets as a main strategy for 
reducihg outside traffic and increasing the residen- 
tial character of the .neighborhood; 

b. instituting a neighborhood police ur\it wijth strong 
relationships with the' residents ; and 

c. creating and encouragin'g area organizations to work 
with the police and to initiate resident efforts .to 
improve the neighborhood and reduce crimina.1 oppor- - 

. ' tuni ti es . 

Five features of the experiment were particularly impor- 
tant because they complicated the evaluation. , 

1. The-program was implemented in only q.neAei ghbor- 
hood area which had a popiilation of apptop^imately 
5,000 people. Therefore, there was only'fone test 
o'f the concepts and ideas. 

. ^2. As noted above, one essential component of the 

Hartford experiment was its mul ti -faceted nature. 
Perhaps the cornerstone of the project Was the 
street changes, by which the planners hoped to 
limit vehicular traffic, in the neighborhood. 
However, the police and communi t/*^rgani za ti on 
components ofthe project were important as well. 

\ Each was seen as a potential catalyst to resident 
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initiatives to crime control, both formal and in- 
formal, Describing the impl e^nentati on and, more 
importantly, assessing the significance of each 
program component added cons ijler^bly to th^ com-, 
plexity of th« project. / \ ' 

/ 

A related but different point is that the way the 
program was supposed to reduce crime and fear was 
complex and invoTved a chain" of events. • The fun- • 
dajnental premise of the program was that the resi- 
dents themselves, througn thei r 'i nfo rmal efforts, 
could reduce crime and thereby fear, by taking 
control of-events in their neighborhood. Each of 
the prodram components was intended to increase 
the ability or willingness of the residents, to 
control the neighborhood. Such a model is compli- 
cated conceptually and aji^y st i cal ly . 

The best example of this complexity is the role of 
the street closings in crime control. Many resi- 
dents,^ana even some of the police, could. never 
get over the notioji that the purpose of the street 
closings was to keep oUtA of fenders . Properly 
skeptijal that anyone who wanted to enter the 
' nei ghborhoqd wou\d be deterred, such people could 
not believe that the program would have any effect 
on crime. They failed to grasp a chain of logical 
steps: that the effect of a lot of traffic in 
. resi derjti al areas was to deperaonal i ze them; that 
'a reduction in traffic would make the outside 
spaces more pleasant and attractive for use by 
residents; that if residents used the outside 
spaces more, it would increase the likelihood that 
they woufd take an interest in and become involved 
in what went on in the public aod semi-private 
spaces near their/ homes; that such an interest 
would make it less likely that offenders would 
lurk in the neighborhood, waiting for criminal 
opportunities. ' ' 

t ' '■ . 

In essence, the street changes were one important 
part of an effort to restore the residential cha- 
racter of the neighborhood and give the area' back 
.to the residents. Parl^of the evaluation gK)al 
was tj) learn mote about whether the hypothesized 
chain of events really worked. The analytic com- 
plexities 6f accomplishing that were considerable. 

♦ 
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4. The planning and implementation of the program 
took place over a three-year period. This is 

' fairly typical of envi ronmental design programs. 
However, such a tfme period provides considerable 
opportunity for oth»er, unplanned events to occur 
to further confuse^the e^valuation. 

5. ' -The program, including the physical cha^lges, was 
V\) place less than a year when its impact was 
evaluated, Timing has considerable effect on^ 
evaluation. On the one hand, an early evaluation 
can show the effects of attention, regardless of 
the content Gtf the program (Hawthorne Effect). 
On the other-nia^nd , some of the goals of the pro , 
gram^such a^. increased commitment to the neigh-- 
borhood, might well take longer than a. year to 
de vel op-. 

Each of the above points basically meant that the program 
was complicated to evalyate. In order to evaluate a compli- 



cated program 
S(^'heme . 



one i's likely to need a 



com pi i cated 



evaluation 



Types of Measures 



^ TWO -goals guided the research design. First, an attem^it 

was made to measure each importiarnt concept or variable in at 
'least two different ways using different methods. Second,' al-i 
though there was a commitment to quanti tat i ve evidence re- 
garding the program, the design p-rovided a variety of opportu- 
nities for qual i tati ve feedback as well. 

*. ^ ' 

the mul ti -method approach to measurement is cited as ide- 
^irable in almost any text on methodology. ,It is weM knoV/n 
that any part i cul ar way^pf measuring something has its limits 
and likely biases^'. Conclusions based on different ways of mea 
suring the same thing areVlikely to be smjndep. because they 
transcend the-limits of any parti cularHrieTmrd. A distinctive 
characteristic of the Hartfbrd experiment was not that the 
mul ti-metXod approach waS va\ued but rather the extent 
which the project team was successful in finding 
way t^^ measure the same phenomena. 



more 



to 

than one 



survey of 
/j^r imari 1 y 



Victimization r^ates and fe^r were measured by a sample 
residents . Wnce the purposes of the ' program were 
to produce improvements in crime and fe^r of crime 



someisort of resident survey was essential 



and 

However 



the 



/ 
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survey also was used to measure a'wide range of residient per- 
ceptions and behaviors. In fact, for almost every aspect of 
the program-and its effects that were studied, a- useful . set -of 
measures came out of the resident survey. 

9 

Fear- of crime was. one of the few variables for which a 
second source of quantitative data was not developed . It is 
hard to measure fear except by talking to people. However, the 
views and observations 0/ a panel of community leaders were 
solicit-ed via semi--structured interviews to ^ suppl ement the , 
survey d^ta . ^ 

With'respect to crime, a second available source of infor- 
mation is, of course, police records. In this regard, the 
Hartford expeMence provides a good example both of the value 
of a multi-metKod approach to measurement and, i-n particular, 
of how ess en t i al ^vi c t i mi zati on surveys are in assessing crime 
control programs. ^ ' , ' 

It has long been known that a considerable portion_.of 
crimes that occur are not reported to police'. Rates of bur- 
glary and robbery/pursesn.atch derived from surveys are rou- 
tinely two or three times -the comparable rates derived froni 
police records. However, it has been argued th.at for the mea- 
surement of trends. over time ,x police records will provide a 
meaningful indicator of wtiet+ier;^ crimes are going up or down.. 

In Hartford, there was an opportunity to. carry out victim- 
ization surveys over<a five-year period, and to- compare the 
figures from the victimization surveys with comparable figures 
from pglice records. The results of. th i s , compari son are not 
surprising to those who have studied factors which affect 
police record estimates. Ho.wever, they provide a warning to 
those who would rely on police record da-ta alone as indicators 
of rates of c rime . 

During the five-year period in which Kartford crime was 

monitored, the study showed not one but two different occasions 

when, for reasons which had nothing to do with. the rate of 

crime,, the trends in crime based on police racord data were 
very mi s 1 eadi ng . , 

The first case parallels a classic police anecdote. The 
introduction of a new Chief of Police in Hartford in 1974 was 
accompanied by an apparently massive increase in crime. ' 'VjU^ 
timization survey'data showed that the increase was largely due 
to improved reporting practices on the part of police officers'. 
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Three years later, the police record data showed a city- 
wide drop in burgl a.ry , whi 1 e the victimization suwvey showed 
an increase. Some further research revealed that one of the 
symptoms of some continuing contract negotiation problems be- 
tween the police- and the city had been a sharp decline in the 
rate at'which calls fpr servi ce. had >i el ded reports of actual 
cri mes . ' ' s ' 

This experience, illustrates two points. First, what shoWs 
up in the police records as a reported crime is dependent on 
both the behavior of citizens and the behavior of police offi-. 
cers. Extraneous 'factors which affect the ' behavior of either 
can have important affects on police record data and, conse- 
quently, on comparisons over time based on such figures. Al- 
though victimization survey estimates are not perfect by any 
means, the sources of bias or err^or should be consistent from 
timetotime if a survey is properly done. Comparative state- 
ments based on victimization surveys should be reliable. 

The second point to note is the value of the mul t i -methoil 
approach. In this"case, the survey and the pol-ic^e record data 
did not produce the same conclusion. When this is the case, 
the discrepancy can- make the researcher do further investiga- 
tion. If only one method i's used, the results are likely to 
be taken as accurate. Many evaluation studies, unfortunately, 
provi de' 1 1 ttle potential for, seeing i neons i,stency because of 
the lack of overlapping measures. Obviously, the more such 
overlap can be built in, the less likely the researcher is to 
make an error, and the more convinptng will be. the conclusions 
based on the research. 

i " ■ . 

Measuring the use of spaces proved to be one of the most 
complex parts of the evaluation. In their initial analysis of 
the area, the urban jlesigners had made numerous observations 
about the rel ati ons hi ps between, res i dents , n6n-res i dents and 
the spaces in the area: The neighborhood is depersonalized. 
Strangers dominate the streets. There does not appear to be 
any social cohesion. The parks a-re not. used in an appropriate 
way . , • 

• Changing such things'Was an essential intermediate goal 
of the program. Therefore! it was incumbent upon the evalua- 
tion team to be able to make statements about whether and how 
much such changes occurred. To. do that, it was necessary to 
quan'tify, or at 1 east .sys temati ze , the observati ons' of the 
urban des i gn team. 
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Counts of,,veh1cu*lar traffic on Asvlum Hill streets, which 
entail only the .pi acement of counting machines for 24' hours 
were one obvious source of i nformati on, about veh i cul a.r^ traf f i'c 
The pattern of pedestrians' use of those streets was quanVi-^ 
f led by usdng human counters stjitioned at strategic spots'fop 
five different hour-long, periods during the day. Days were 
f^.^'^.^J'^di^^d in, tyt^^^ be at least minimally attrac- 

tive for wa^lking; i.e., the temperature had to be above 50 
degj^e-es with no precipitation. Counters not only counted the' 
number of persons passing thei> spot; they also coded them- 
.into. sex, age,'' and ethnic categories by observation. 

^ .^l^y^J'^PorUnt source of information about 'the use of 
the nei ghtJorhood came from the survey r^^sidents, bf course. ' 
J.heir perceptions of the veh 1 cu 1 ar .and %fedes tri an traf f i c as 
Well as their reports of their own behaviors were important 
input into unders,tanding how the neightforhood was being used. 

W.^' V^^^^y* urban .design team attempted to codify their 
observations. Based on a series of systematic walking trips 
r^tnrough the area at specified times of day, they tJut on maps *. - 
. the peopl e otser-ved and thei r* acti v 1 ti es . The goal wa^ not 
necessarily to produce a statistical basis for conal us iorVs , but 
to systematize their observations, to provide some bas'i's «%; 
against whi.ch to compare observations at aja.ter pplnt. - ■ 

• In fact, there were sidtffificafit problems in actually • 
reaching conclusions based o^ changes in th^>r« coded absVerva- 
tlons from one time to "another. Relatively 1 i ttl e analytic use 
/Was made of these data.- However, figuring out some way to ' * 
codify observations of use of space is important to stud-ies' 4 
of envi ronnjentaT de^i^n programs. More work is needed to 
fi.glire out how to do it w£ll. -i . • ' 

In sumpia ry, analysis of the way th£ land was used and how 
It might have changed as a isesult of the p|;ogram was based 
taUvely on the observat icJns- of tHe urban designers and 
tM re|j#?'ts of people in the community; it w^s based quantita- 
tiviply V>n.,traff1c and pedestrian counts and s ta-ndardi zed sur- - 
vey measures administered before and after impl ementati oh 

Data on pol ice were gathered in a similar way. Qualita- 
tive information was available on police operations from at 



iBsst two sources. fVrst. on a routi^ne basis, the team leaders 
fotirtrHa?tford Institute" staff to review plans and pro- 
hlerns.- The Hartford Instltu^ in turn, produced rou- 

tine summaries of significant happenings wltl-^^-^Pef 
Tlcina In the area. In addition, an outside nmnltor, experi , 
ence3^ po1l•ce operations, spent a couple of days every two 
■months visiting with the police team: talking with leaders . . 
and-patrol officers, riding in pa*rol cars review ng^ 
rerord data Both of these were extremply Important to havin'g 
Tn accurate, ^up-to-date picture of the police component of the 



program. ' ^ 



In addition. 't4i*ere were three more qManti tati ve sources of 
Information abgui the police, .First, the P° I" ^^^^ ^ Je^" 
selves filled out a questionnaire shortly after the PO'i" team 

responsivenes.s and police effectiveness. # 
Finally, the PoUce department's own'records P^^v^d^ ^ 

-r^rS^i^!^:^ 'i:^<^^^- ^^^^^^^^^ - 

be useful to an overall analysis. 

The-actlvit-ies of Jhe_communi^^ that f^^f^^^iJ 

+-arf with thp arouDS throughout the project. ine.ir Knuwicuy 
about actl5?Ms aKd problems v,as periodically summarized. 

In addition a set of people knowledgeable about theW«om- 
about the groups, and their activities. ^ ^ 



Ijhe Hartford Institute of Criminal and Social Justice WGS>e 
sponsible f or - i mpl ementat i on of the .proj ec ts . 



Finally, of course, the resfdent survey once again fas ar^. 
inva'l.uable source of information about residents' participation 
in arid knowledge of the comniunity orgaVii zati ons that were trying 
to help them. • ' ^ 

Thus, for each component of th$ p^ogram, the evaluation was 
able to draw on multiple sources of information. In some cases, 
^^actly compacable measures were available from two diffeVertt 

sources . In p t her cas es , the da ta were eomp lemeftt ary . In al wos t 

all cases, however, the.fact that there were multiple sources of 
information significantly: r6dux:ed the likelihood of an inadver- 
tent error about what was going oh and significantly increased f 
the strengths of the conclusions that -could be reached. 

Analysi s Strate'qi es ° . " ' 

. There were two basic kinds of analytic conclusions that the 
evaluation was asked to come up with.. The first question to be 
answered was whether or not the program was successful in re- 
ducing burglary and robbery/pursesnatch in Asylum Hill and the' 
fear of those crimes. Second, regardless of the outcome, wa/ 
there something to be learned from the experience in Hartfo/d - 
that would help others to design, a crime reduction programjjin 
existing neighborhoods? ' 

if* * 

The impact analysis actually turned out to be twp questions 

Did crime and fear improve in Asy.lum Hill? and, was th'e program 
responsible for the improvement? ' 

It is evident from the fa'ct that the second question 
had to be askecbthat the answer to the first question was » 
affirmative: at the end of a 'year, burglary and the fear of ^ 
•bur.glary had dropped to a level- of approximately half of what 
one would have expected without i ntervehtipn . Statistically, 
that Was a highly unlikely chance event. In addition, although 
the data on robbery and pursesnateh were less Conclusive be- 
cause of the comparatively low rates of those crimes, the odds 
were better than 2 out of 3 that those crimes and the fear of 
those crimes had also improved. . . 

. But v{as it the program that was responsible for this re- 
duction, or was something else at work? It turns out to be 
extremely difficult in social science to proye» that there is 
not a mysterious unidentified factor respohTTFle for results. - 
However, in this situation* the presence of the exten-sivg 
Hartford'data base was a tremendous asset in making a 1 ti4 rnati ve 

hypotheses less plausible. \ ' ■ 

'I ' . 
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a Orie set of hypotheses was ruled out by analysis of city- 
v^ide data. T-he harshness of the winter, a change in economic 
climate or the inceptijan of a city-wide offender^ork program 
all cOLjld have been plausible alternative reasons for a reduc- 
tion in burglary. However, they would have affected the city 
as a whole. The decline observed in Asylum Hill occurred in 
the context of an-bverall 10 percent increa-se in crime through- 
om4 Hartf(f^d. - . . ■> 

Hating data on Asylum, Hill in 1973, 1 975 , 1976 and 1977 
helped to address other hypotheses. The improvement that was 
observed occurred in the experimental year. of 1 976-1 977 , not 
befor*." Prior to the experimental year, crime rates and fear 
in Asylum Hill had been' rising steadily. Only events that 
would not have affected the crime prior to 1'976 but then would 
have had a dramatic effect just during that year needed to be 
consi'dered as plausible alternatives. 

Jhis logic was quite important in addressing one of the 
most compelling alternative ideas: that the offender popula-- 
tion th.at had worked in Asylum Hill had moved away. A public 
housing project which had produced a disproportionate number 
of criminals working in Asylum Hill had been "thinned out . 
There also had been, quite a bit of abandonment and demolition 
in an area north of Asyl um Hi 1 1 where offenders had been kpovyn 
to live. It was, of course, not known exactly how many, offen- 
ders had moved, nor whether they h^d moved far. [loWever, that' 
at least some of them had moved somewhere was- alnjost certai.n. 

There were, however, two facts which argued a g ai n s iHh^i s 
change being' a major factor in the observed reductions in 
crime in' Asylum Hill. Firft, the thinning. out of the public 
liousing project and the housing abandonment -^^d been going on 
for at least a year prior to the experi mental year . One would 
have expected to see effects of this prior to the 1976-1977. 
year if it was significant. Second, detailed victimization 
data on- areas around Asylum Hill did not show decli,nes iTi bur- 
glary and robbery such as those found in l^orth Asylum Hill. 
Since these areas were within . reach of the same offenders who 
worked in North Asylum Hill, one would expect a significant^ 
change in the offender population to have affected these adja-' 
cent areas as^well. Thus, the data permitted one to rule out 
a change in the offender population as a significant f.actor in 
the observed .crime reduction with a considerable degree of con 
fidence. Had the data been less rich, that hypothesis might 
well have seriously undermined confidence in the conclusion - 
that the program "affected crime. 
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,The»abov| deals with negative arguments, trying to rule 
put al.ternatilfi hyoptheses. Another approach is to produce 
docurnentat1on|thatnhe program produced changes wiilch could 
plausibly redjfce crime. 

r 

' 4.^ II V^l "recalled that the key to crime reduction was 
t-hought to be:lncreased resident control over the neighborhood 
There was considerable evidence that things had moved in a ' 
posit ve direction in this respect: - v,ehicular traffic had 
Clearly been restructured and reduced overall; there had been 
some reduction of pedestrian traffic on residential streets, 
though that was not always the case; residents reported that 
they were doing significantly more walking in the area and were 
using the parks more; they reported that their stranger recog- 
^'^P'^oved; thpy reported more frequent arrangements 

I with neighors to watch ^ut' for one another's houses. 

• These changes, most\of them statistically significant, 
helped to buttress the notion that the program had succeeded 
in^starting a chain of events that plausibly could lead to > 
crime reduction. On the other hand, there were some changes 
that were expected but not observed. Optimism about the neigh- 
borhood s future had not improved. While fear of the target • 
crimes had gone down., thex^e were a number of neighborhood pro- 
blems w<hic.h, in the view of residents, had not improved. 

Of course, data alone, no matter how good, do not elimi- 
nate the role of judgment. Were the changes observed dramatic 
enough to have produced a 50 percent reduction in burglary? I 
Some reviewers will- be mo re* con vi need than others. However 
because of the extensive data base, critics of the conclusion 
that the program reduced crime andlfear during its first year 
IJ?^^ 5 case to make. .The possible alternatives iden- 

tified by the research team do not hold up unde.r scrutiny. 
Could there have been an heretofore unnoti ced ^event that oc- 
curred at roughly the same time as the street closings, af- 
fected Nbrth Asylum Hill but not surrownding areas, and had 
the exact effect the program was designed to have? 

In Socia.1 science, it is c(jffiqult to prove anything de- 
finitively. However, the case' for a program impact seems much 
stronger .than the case against . 

To produc e generalizable kno wledge was the -other . ana 1 yti c 
goal of the evaluation.' Based on one demonstration, there is no 
statistical basis for generalizing'. The foundation on which. one 
generalizes from a single experiment is conceptual rather than 
statistical. It is in this context, again, that the complex 
data base developed in HaK/tford both before and after program 
implementation was ^critical to the value of that experifnent to 
others. , 
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There are two kinds of quest-lW^at a person considering 

the Hlrtfo% mJde^ answered^ Fi^':/''.' ? h'; 

tlon Identified In North Asylum Hill sufficiently similar that 
nnP could aoJv the analysis to another community? Second, did 
? e p renfs'uccess o'f 'the Intervention In North Asy H 1 
say anything about the likely success or failure of ^Jhe!-^ ^l™^^ 
lar interventions:^ Througl^ detailed description of the before 
Juuau'on'a ood lvaluat?on should enable a P-son o answer 
the first question. Through analysis of the dynamics ot tn,e 

nUrventVSnV and detailed description of w at was implemented ( 
and with what effect, a reader stiould be able to begin to ad ^ 
dress the second question. ^ 

The analytic value\f good, pompreheiislve data was onc.e 
demonstrated in connection with the ques ipn of t e ro e 



^oriKeirre: crpon;ntr.";h;; ic^chan^^ 
organizations - in the program's success ^J^^/^.^^^/" 
planned natural experiments occurred tha t .permi tted a fairly 

def i ni ti ve answer . 

Tn thP taraet area, the p-olice and community organization, 
.ompo enU^ere'begun'a'year before the street changes were made. 
However, it was anly after the street ch^anges that crime and 
fear declined. ^ 

An area adjacent to the target ar/a ^^^^jy^^^^^^/.'.^^e^'^" 
Tun, Hill nnlice team and also developed a significant crime 

He I d o» ity or anization However,.no street c anges 
were made In this area, and QO decreases in, crime or fear 
occurred. 

Althnuah the role of the other components cannot be as- 
sessed fu\y Tti clear that the .,physi cal des i gn changes were- 
necessary to the success of . the- program-.^ Being able to make 
?h t atement is very important to those w-ho would learn r m 
+ L Hartford exDerlenc'e. The answers will seldom be definitive 

^ assI?Uble'"Lever, the better^ ^^^.^^s^^^L^Io r?u'e 
and understanding that aVi evaluation produces, the moreJiKeiy 
it is to be useful to others. - ■ 
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full InH rnmli ^ c^^^^ experiment in Hartford was unusually 
I.IL ^ complete Even so, there were desirable steps not 
taken because of limited fuiyding. For example, althouqh of- 
fender interviews were conducted in the pi anni^g" stages o? • 
the project, none were done after imlDlementation. There were 
ways n. which the monitoring of some of the community pc?i- y 
vities was not as detailed as it could have Slen. M^e money 
and more time would have reduced fhe number of gaps in the 
analysis, but clearly wou'ld not have eliminated them all 
bocial science evaluations do not produce certainty verv"often 
and this one was no exception. nuy very orten, 

Having made that point, perhaps i t J s appropri 
with a more general comment about the importance of 
dology i n. e va 1 uatjjon research. 

The jumping-off point for evaluation research w« 
bly the experimental designs outlined by Campbell and 
many years ago. Those faced with the tas(: of evalua 
projects soon found that the conditions for true exp 
were seldom met. Moreover, i t^ was observed that ofL 
results of even careful evaluations were inconclusive 

There have always been those who considered research a 
waste of time and money. There have always been practicing 
researchers who. through lack of sophistication or for other 
reasons, di d methodol ogi cal ly weak^ research . Such people have 
fbund support from methodologi sts who fo6us on the limits of 
evaluation and understate the.ac h i e vemen t s . both real and po- 
tent a . From the statement that def i ni ti ve. concl us i ons are 
unlikely to result from evaluations, it is an easy Teap to de- 
cidje that the qual^ity of an evaluation does not mattex.. 

^ There are many programs that are s6 poorly conceived or . 
■implemented .that they warrant little or no in)ves#ent in eva-' 
luation However, at any point in time, there is extant a a 
set of Ideas about how to deal with a certain kind of pro- * 
blem, in this case, community crime control. When a program 
IS implemented which provides the opportunity to, learn soipe- 
thing about the validity of those ideas and how to apply them 
a serious, careful research evalua.tion effort-is a very good 
investment There is.no possibility that even a tiny fraction 
of the funds spent on poor or ineffective programs will &^r 
be spent on* research . . 
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Tn criticize evaluations that do not meet strict Statis- 
fical requ rem^nts for exRerimentafl generalization is to hold 
^cai "^^J^li^'l'Ji^ '^da^H * The goal of eval uati oi# research 

be larc^e or niodest! the better the methodology, the more un- 
• certainty will be reduced. ^ . 

The Hartford project was not a perfect evaluation,^ It was 
a qood one ■ Most important, the rigourous and comprehensive 
approach to evaluation that was utilized was "sentia t« the ,. 
aeneral value '/tha-t can be derived from the Project. It wjas a 
.ilrious attempt to learn something Important. More such ef- 
forts are needed. • - , 
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